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ANNOTATIONS 



on 



THE TEMPEST. 



ACT I. 

UNE 8. -"FaU Wt yarety, i. e. ReadOy, nimbly. Our 

•nthor is frequent in his ase of this word. Stbbtbns. 

Line 29. Gonxalo.'] It may be observed of Gonzalo, that, 
being the only good man that appears With the king, he it 
the only man that preserves his cheerfohiess in the wrecks 
and his hope on the island. lOHNMif. 

Line 49. — tmA^ofieft'i^] i. e. incontinent. 

Line 50. Lay her a-AoM, a-hold; ] Tokiy a Aip a-koldf 

it to bring her to lie as near the wind as she can, in order to 
keep clear of the land, and get her out to sea. Stebvbms. 

Line 51. aet her two courte» offtoaea ofaiMf ] The 

cotirses are the main-sail and fore-sail. Johnson. 

Line 64. to glut kSmJ] Shakspeare probably wrote, 

fetiglut klMy to $wallow him ; for which I know not that gtui 
is ever used by him. In this signification enghity from €»- 
gUhitir^ t^rench, occurs frequenfly, as in Heimry VL 

" .Thou art sO near the gulf 

" Thou needs must be enghOtedy 
And a^ain in thnon and Othello, Yet Milton writes glutted 
djfid for iunlloufedf and therefore perhaps the present text 
may stand. Iohnsou 
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2 ANNOTATIONS ON [act i. 

Line 95. -^nore better] This is one of those nngram* 

matical expressions frequently made use of ,by the (Eldest 
writers. 

Line 96. -full poor c«W,] i. e, A cell in great poverty : 

an expression used as a degree of comparison ; thus in 
Henry VIII^ — ^^ full surely his greatness is a ripening*' — and 
in Anthony and Cleopatra, Act I, ** I am fully sorry." 

Line 103. Lie there my art — ] a common phrase in the 
time of queen Elizabeth. 

Line 106. virtue of compassion ] Virtue : the most 

efficacious part, the energetic quality ; in a like sense we 
say, The virtue ofapUmt is in the extract, Johnson. 

Line 108. — that there is no soul —] Thus the old editions 
ready but this is apparently defective. Mr. Rowe, and after 
him Dr. Warburton, read that there is no soul lost, without 
any notice of the variation. Mr. Theobald substitutes no 
foil, and Mr. Pope follows him. Johnson. 

Line 123. Out three years old.] i. e. Quite three years old. 

Line 136. abysm ] %.e. Abyss. 

Line 155. teen ] Is sorrow, grief, trouble. So 

in Romeo and Juliet : 

« to my teen be it spoken." Steeyens. 

Line 174. To trash for over-topping; ] To trashy as Dr. 

Warburton observes, is to cut away the superfluities. 

Line 199. —out of the substitution,] Is the old reu iing. 
The modem editors, for the sake of smoother versification^ 
read— /rom substitution. Steeven». 

« 263. deck'd the sea ] To deck the sea, if ex- 

plt^lned to honour, adorn, or dignify, is Indeed ridiculous : 
but the original import of the verb deck is, to cover ; so in 
some parts they yet say deck the table, Johnson. 

Line 299. His a good dulness,] Dr. Warburton rightly 

observes, that this sleepiness, which Prospero by his art had 
brought upon Miranda, and of which he knew not how soon 
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ACT!.] THE TEMPEST. S 

the effect would begin, makes him question her so often 
whether she is attentive to his story. Johnson. 

Line 308. — muf all his fno/t^yj t« e. His companions. 

Line 312. now on the beak,] The beak was a strong 

pointed body at the head of the ancient gallies ; it is used 
here for the forecastle, or the bolt-sprit. Johnson. 

Line 313. Now in the traffe,— ] The part between the 
qnarter-deck and the forecastle. Johnson. 

Line 354. From the siill-^eao'd Bermoothet. ] Theobald 

•ays Bertnoothea is printed by mistake for Bemmdaa, No* 
That was the name by which the islands then went, as we 
may see by the voyages of that time ; and by our author's 
contemporary poets. Fletcher, in his Woman Pleased, §aj9^ 
Tke detU should think qf purchasing that ^^'Shell to victual out 
a witch for the Bermoothes. Smith, in his account of these 
islands, page 172, says, that the Bermudas were so featfiU to 
the wwrtd^thatrnmyeaUea themThe Isle of Devils — ^P. 174.— 
to all seamen no less terrible than an enchanted den qf Juries. And 
no wonder, for the clime was extremely subject to storms 
and hurricanes ; and the islands were surrounded with scat- 
tered rocks lying shallowly hid under the surface of the 
water. Warburton. 

The opinion that Bermudas vras haunted with evil spirits 
continued so late as the civil wars. Percy. 

Line 384. Dost thou forget] That the ehaiacter and con- 
duct of Prospero may be understood, something must be 
known jof the system of enchantment, which supplied all th« 
marvellous found in the romances of the middle ages. This 
system seems to be founded on the opinion that the fallen 
spirits, having different degrees of guilt, had different habi- 
tations allotted them at their expnlsion, some being confined 
in bell,, some (as Hooker, who delivers the opinion of 1^^r 
poet's age, expresses it) dispersed in air, some on earth, some 
in water, others in ones, dens, or mi$ierals under the earth. Of 
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4 ANNOTATIONS ON [act i. 

these, some were more malignant and miscfaieTons than 
others. The earthy spirits seem to have been thought the 
most depraved, and the aerial the least vitiated. Thus Pros- 
pero observes of Ariel: 

Thou uHui a spirit too delicate 

To act her earthy and ahhorr'd commands. 
Over these spirits a povrer might be obtained by certain 
rites performed or charms learned. This povrer vras called 
The Black Art, or Knowledge qf Enchantment, The enchanter 
being (as king James observes in his DemonologyJ one who 
commands the devil, whereas the witch serves him. Those vrho 
thought best of this art, the existence of which vras, I am 
afraid, believed very seriously, held, that certain sounds 
and characters had a physical power over spirits, and com- 
pelled their agency^ others who condemned the practice, 
which in reality was surely never practised, were of opi- 
nion, with more reason, that the power of charms arose only 
(torn compact, and was no more than the spirits voluntary 
allowed them for the seduction of man. The art was held 
by all, though not equally criminal, yet unlawful; and there- 
fore Causabon, speaking of one who had commerce with 
spirits, blames him, though he imagines him one qf the besi 
kind who dealt with them by way qf command. Thus Prospero 
repents of his art in the last scene. The spirits were al- 
ways considered as in some measure enslaved to the en- ' 
chanter, at least for a time, and as serving with unwilling, 
ness, therefore Ariel so often begs for liberty ; and Caliban 
observes, that the spirits serve Prospero with no good will 
but We him rootedly. Johnson! 

Line 474. As wicked dew,^^ Wicked ; having baneful qua- 
lities. Thus Spenser says, wicked weed; so, in opposition, 
we say herbs or medicines have foirtues. Bacon mentions 
frirtwms Bezoar, and Dryden virtuous herbs. JoHlfSoir. 

line 480. — wfifciiif— ] i, e. Hedge-hogs. 
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ACT uj THE TEMPEST. 5 

— ^— 481. /«• that vast qf night that they may tcork,2 

The vast of night means the night which is naturally empty 
and deserted^ without action. It has a meaning like that of 
Mox vasta. 

It should be remembered, that, in the pnenmatology of for- 
mer times, these particulars were settled with the most mi- 
nute exactness, and the different kinds of visionary beings 
had different allotments of time suitable to^ the variety or 
consequence of their employments. DurlVig these spaces, 
they were at liberty to act, but were always obliged to leave 
off at a certain hour, that they might not interfere in that 
portion of night which belonged to others. Among these we 
may suppose urchins to have had a part subjected to th^ir 
dominion. To this limitatioki of time Shakspeare alludes 
again in K, Lear. He begins at curfew, and walks iiU the «e- 
tond cock, Steevehs. 

Line 519. -— ~£u^ thy vile race,'] Race, in this place, 
seems to signify original disposition, inborn qualities. 

Steetens. 

line 527. the red plague — 1 The red plague was the 

ancient name of the disease called the Erysipelas, or St. 
Anthony's fire. 

Line 539. It would controul my dam^sgod Setebos,'] In Hack- 
luyt*s Voyages, we have mention of Setebos being accounted 
a great devil by the Patagons; from which Shakspeare 
doubtless formed this part of his Dramatis Persona. 

i 

ACT II. 

Line 12. The visitor ] Why Dr. Warburton should 

change visitor to *viser for adviser, I cannot discover. Gon* 
zalo gives not only advice but comfort, and is therefore pro- 
perly called The Visitor, like others who visit the sick or dia- 
tressed to give them conaolation. In some of the Protestant 
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ft ANNOTATIONS ON [act u. 

churches there is a kind of officers termed consoiators for 
the sick. Johnson. 

Line 55. Hw> lush, &c.J LMsk, i. e. of a darkfuU colour, 
the opposite to pale and/atnf. Sir T. Hanmer* 

line 101. The stomach qfmy sense: ] The expression 

sense, here used, implies /edtiig'. 

line 163. The latter end qf his comnunncetdih forgets the ft». 
ginning,] All this dialogue is a fine satire on the Utopian 
treaties of government, and the impracticable inconsistent 
schemes therein recommended* Wakburton. 

Line 170. — all/oizony — "] Foisoii or /ojfzoii signifies plenty, 
vhertusy not moisture, or juice of grass or other herbs, as 
Mr. Pope says. Edwards. 

line 268. -~ — a wink beyond,"] That this is the utmost ex* 
tent of the prospect of ambition, the point where the eye can 
pass no fnrtiier, and where objects lose their distinctness, so 
that what is there discovered is faint, obscure> and doubt- 
ful. Johnson* 

Line 276. she that from Naples 

Can have no note^ &c.] Shakspear*s great igno- 
rance of geography is not more conspicuous in any instance 
than in this, where he supposes Tunis and Naples to have 
been at such an immeasurable distance from each other« 

Steevbns. 

Line 297. A chough-^] i. e. A jack-daw« 

— S14. And melt e'^er they molest, — ] I had rather read 

Would melt e'er they molest. 

i, e. Tucenly consciences, such as stand between me and my hopes^ 

though they icere congealed, would melt btfore they could molest 

one, or prevent the execution of my purposes. Johnson. 

Line 337. to keep tltem living.] i e. Alonzo and An- 
tonio ; for it was on their lives that his project depended. 
Yet the Oxford Editor alters them to you, because in the 
verse before, it is said, —you are hu friend; as if, because 
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ACTII.1 THE TEMPEST. 7 

Ariel wpfl sentfofih to Mve hU/rieruiy he coald not haye ano- 
ther purpose in sending him, viz. to Mve hU project too. 

Warburtom. 

I think J>r. ^arborton and the Oxford Editor both mis- 
taken. The sense of the passage, as it now stands, is this: 
He sees yovr danger, and will therefore save ihem Dr 
Warbnrton has mistaken Antonio for Gonzalo. Ariel would 
certainly not tell Gonzalo, that his master saved him only 
for his project. He speaks to himself as he approaches^ 
My master through his art foresees the danger 
That these his friends are in. 
These written with a y, according to the old practice, did 
not much differ fVom you. Johnsok. 

Line 394. looks like afoul bumbard — ] lliis term again 

occurs in The First Part of Henry IV, — " that swoln parcel 

** of dropsies, that huge bumbard of sack*' and again in 

Henry VIII, '^ And here yon lie baiting of bumbards when 
« ye should do service.'' By these several passages, His 
plain, the word meant a large vessel for holding drink, as 
well as the piece of ordinance soicalled. Theobald. 

Ben Jonson, in his Masque iff Augurs, confirms the conjec- 
ture of Theobald. — '^ The poor cattle yonder are passing 
<< away the time with a cheat loaf, and a bumbard of broken 
« beer." 

So in Middleton*s Inner Temple Masque, 1619, « they 

^ would have beat out his brains with bombards:* 

So again in The MaHyfd Soldier, by Shirley, 16S8. 

. *' His boots as wide as the black-jacks, 

^' Or bumbards toss'd by the king's guards.** 

And it appears from a passage in Ben Jonson's Masque qf 

• Lane Hestor'd, that a bombar'd-man was one who carried about 

provisions. << I am to deliver into the buttery so many fir- 

^* kins of aurum potabile, as it delivers out bombards of 

bonge/' &C. $T££VENS» 
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8 ANNOTATIONS ON [act ni. 

Line 455. / know U by thy trembling : ] Fear, con- 
vulsive startings, were represented as the effects of being 
possessed by the devil. 

Line 458. cat ; ^— ] Allnding to the old proverb, 

tiiat good liquor will make a cat apeak, Steevens. 

Line 470. Amen ! ] means stop your draught, 

come to a conclusion. / will pour eome^ &c. Steevens. 

Line 474. / hate no Umg spoon,"] Alluding to the pro- 
verb, A long spoon to eat with the devil, Steevens 

Line 520. — / qfeard qf him ? a very weak numster, &c.] 
It is to be observed, that Trinculo the speaker is not 
charged with being afraid : but it was his consciousness that 
he was so that drew this brag from him. This is nature. 

Warburtov. 

Line 529. Ill kiss thy foot : ] A sneer upon the papists 

for kissing the Pope*s pantofle. Grey. 

Line 552. sea melts ] i. e. Sea-gulls. Much criti- 
cism has been displayed upon this expression : the context 
of the line, I think, sufficiently indicates the meaning to be 
a sea fowL 

ACT III. 

Line 77. The flesh-fly blow my mouth. -^'] Meaning the 
act of a fly depositing her eggs in flesh, conunonly called 
flyblov^s. 

Line 91. I am a fool. 

To weep at what I am glad of.} This is one of 
those touches of nature that distinguish Shakspeare from all 
other writers. It was necessary, in support of the charac- 
ter of Miranda, to make her appear ignorant, that excess of 
sorrow and excess of jny find alike their relief from tears; 
and as this is the first time that consummate pleasure had 
made any near approaches to her heart, she calls such an 
expression of it, folly, Steevens. 
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ACT lu.] THE TEMPESrr. 

Line 111. Here^s my hand.] In many parts of the west 

of England, it is customary to join hands in sealing a bar- 
gain.' So in The Two Gentlemen qf VermHy " He.re is my 
** hand for my true constancy.** And also, in The Winter^s 
TaUf ** Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, and clap 
<< thyself my love ; then didst thou utter, / am your'a for 
^ ever.** 

Line 115. A thoummd! thousand.'] It is impertinent to be 
for ever pointing out beautiesy which the reader of taste will 
of course distinguish for himself ; and yet I cannot quit this 
scene without observing, that it is superior in its kind to any 
of those that pass between Romeo and Juliet ; and holds np 
the most captivating picture of juvenile affection that has 
been exhibited, even by Shakspeare himself. The prince 
behaves through the whole with a delicacy suitable to his 
birth and education ; and his unexperienced mistress pours 
forth her soul without reserve, without descending from the 
soft elevation of maiden dignity, and apparently derives her 
confidence from the purity of h(>r intentions. Steevens. 

Line 136. Your lieutenant ^ \f you list; he^s no standard.] 
Meaning he is so much intoxicated, as not to be able to 
stand. We call fruit-trees, that grow without support^ 
standards. Steevens 

Line 314. A living drollery. ] Shows, called droZ/eT-t^Xy 

were in Shakspeare^s time performed by puppets only. 
From these our modem drolls^ exhibited at fairs, ^^c. tor.k 
their name. Steevens. 

Line 353. Each putter out, &c.] This passage, alluding to 
a forgotten custom, is very obscure : the putter out must be 
a traveller, else how could he give this account? ihe Jive for 
one is money to be received by him at his return. Mr. Theo- 
bald has well illustrated this passage by a quotation from 
Jonson. Johnson. 

The ancient custom was this. In this age of travelling, it 
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10 ANNOTATIONS ON [act iv. 

was cnfltomary for those who engaged in long expeditions to 
place ont a sum of money on condition of receiiring great 
interest for it at their return home. So Puntarvolo (it is 
Theobald's quotation) in Ben Jonson's Every Man out qf his 
Humour: ** I do intend, this year of jubilee coming on, to 
*' travel ; and (because I will not altogether go upon ex- 
** pence) I am determined to put forth some five thousand 
^ pound, to be paid me five for one^ upon the return of my 
** wife, myself, and my dog, from the Turk's court in Con- 
^ stantinople.'* Steevens. 

Line 421. Like poUen gwen^ &c.] The natives of Africa 
have been supposed to be possessed of the secret how to 
temper poisons with such art as not to take effect till seve- 
ral years after they were administered, and were then as 
certain in their effect as they were subtle in their prepara- 
tion. Stbetens. 

ACT IV, 

Line 67, No tongue; ] Those who arc present at in- 
cantations are obliged to be strictly silent, *' else,'* as we 
are afterwards told, " the spell is marred.'* 

Line 71. — thatch?d with stover, — ] Stover is a law word, 
and signifies an allowance in food or other necessaries of 
life. It is here used for provision in general for animals. 

Steevbns. 

Line 115. Highest queen <tf state, Sec] Mr. Whalley thinks 
this passage in The Tempest, 
High queen instate, 

Great Juno comes ; I know her by hergaUf 
a remarkable instance of Shakspeare's knowledge of ancient 
poetic story ; and that the hint was furnished by the Dtdbn 
incedo Regina of Virgil. 

John Taylor, the water-poet, declares, that he never 
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ACT IV.] THE TEMPEST. H 

learned his Accidence, and that Latin and French were to 
him Heathen Greek ; yet, by the help of Mr. Whalley's ar- 
gument, I will prove him a learned man, in spite of every 
thing he may say to the contrary : for thus he makes a gal- 
lant address his lady ; " Most inestimable magazine of 
" beauty ! in whom the port and majesty of Juno, the wi»- 
" dom of Jove's braine-bred girle, and the feature of Cy the- 
" rea, have their domestical habitation.'* Farmer. 

-Xiine 124. Earth's increase, and foison plenty ;\ Poison, i.e. 
plentiful in a great degree. All the editions, that I have 
ever seen concur in placing this whole sonnet to Juno ; but 
very absurdly, in my opinion. I believe every accurate 
reader, who is acquainted with poetical history, and the 
distinct offices of these two goddesses, and who then seri- 
ously reads over our author's lines, will agree with me, that 
Ceres's name ought to have been placed where I have now 
prefixed it. Theobald. 

Line 176. And like this insubstantial pageant faded,] To un- 
derstand properly the meaning of this comparison, it should 
be remembered that pageants, or shows, were common in our 
author's time -, on some extraordinary occasions they became 
costly, as on regal processions, &c* 

Line 179. Leave not a rack behind :- 1 " The winds" 

(says lord Bacon) '' which move the clouds above, which we 
'< call the rack, and are not perceived below, pass with- 
" out noise." 

The word is common to many authors contemporary 
with Shakspeare, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, instead of rack, reads arbitrarily 
track. To rack, in this sense, is sometimes used as a verb. 
So in the old play of The Raigne of King Edward III. 1696. 

" like inconstant clouds, 

" That, racked upon the carriage of the winds, 

*' Encrease and die. — * Steeyeni. 
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ti ANNOTATIONS, &c. [act t. 

Line 191. «-^-fo meet udth CaWntfiJ] To meet with u to 
counteract; to play stratagem againi^t stratagem — The parson 
hnom the temper qf every one in hie home, mi accordingly either 
meets with their vices, or advances their tirtues, 

Herbert's Country Parson, 
Johnson. 

Line 216. For stale to catch these thieves,'] Stale is a word 
in fowling, and is used to mean a baU or decoy to catch birds. 

Steetbiis. 

Line 228. he has done little better than play'*d the Jack 

with 1M.] Has led as about tike an ignusfatuns, by which tra* 
Tellers are decoyed into the mire. Johnson. 

Line 258. we know what heiongs to a frippery : ] 

A frippery was a shop where old clothes were sold. 

Steevens. 

Line 269. -under the line ;] An allnsion to what often 

happens to people who pass the line. The violent fevers^ 
which they contract in that hot climate, make them lose 
their haifi Edwards^ tiM^. 

I cannot think that this has any indelicate allusion, as Mr. 
Steevens supposes. 

ACT V, 

line 9. > < ni d time 

Goes upright with his carriage.--'^ AUiiding td dne 
carrying a burthen. This critical period of my life proceeds 
as I could wish. Time brings forward all the expected 
events, without faultering under his burthen. Steevens. 

Line 40. Ye elves qfhillSy brooks, standing lakes, and groves,'] 
This speech Dr. Warburton rightly observes to be borrowed 
from Medea*ft in Odd; and it proves, says Mr. Holt, beyond 
contradiction, that Shakspeare was perfectly acquainted 
with the sentiments of the ancients on the subject ef en- 
chantments. Farmer. 

end op the annotations on the tempi^st. 
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ANNOTATIONS 



TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 



ACT L 

UNE 8. thapekss idlenetaJ] The expression is fine, as 

implying that idieness prevents the giving any form or cha- 
racter to the manners. Warburton. 

Line 27. tuuf, give me noi the boois,] A proverbial ex* 

pression, thongh now disused, signifying, don*t make a laugii. 
ing stock of me; don*t play upon me. llie French have a 
phrase, BaiUerfoin en come ; which Cotgrave thus interprets. 
To gvoe ime the boei$; to sell him a bargain. Theobaxd. 

Line 37. However y but a folly ] This love will end in a 

fooUsh aeUony to produce which yon are long to spend yonr 
wli ; or it wilt end in the loss of yonr wii, which will be over- 
powered by the folly of love. « Johnson. 

Line 61. At MUaHy Sec] t. e. Let your letters be addres- 
sed to me at Blllan. 

LinieTS. Made wit wUh musing toeoik,— ] For made read 
maice» 

Line 74. Enter Speed.] This whole scene, like many 
others in these plays (some of which I believe were written 
by Sfaakspeare, and others interpolated by the players) it 
composed of the lowest and most trifling conceits, to be ao- 
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2 ANNOTATIONS ON [act x. 

eonnted for only from the gross taste of the age he lived in ; 
Populo ut placerent. Pope. 

That this, like many other scenes, is mean and vulgar, 
will be universally allowed ; but that it was interpolated by 
the players seems advanced without any proof, only to give 
a greater licence to criticism. Johnson. 

Line 103. J, a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, a laced 

mutton ; 1 Speed calls himself a lost mutton, because he 

had lost his master, and because Prothens had been proving 
him a sheep. But why does he call the lady a laced mutton? 
Wenchers are to this day called mutton-mongers; and conse- 
quently the object of their passion must, by the metaphor, 
be the mutton. And Cotgrave, in his English-French Dic- 
tionary, explains laced Mut-ton, line garse, putain,fille dejoye. 
So that laced rautton has been a sort of standard phrase for 
girls qf pleasure. : Theobald. 

Nash, in his Have with you to Sajffron Waiden, 1595, speak- 
ing of Gabriel Harvey's incontinence, says, he would not stick 
to extoll rotten laced mutton. 

So in Whetstone's Promos and Cassandra, 1578. 

'^ And I smelt he lov'd laced mutton well.'* 

Again Heywood, in his Lovei's Mistress, 1636, speak-nig of 
Cupid, s|iys, he is the <' Hero of hie-hoes, admiral of ay- 
me*s, and monsieur of mutton lacedP Steeyens. 

Line 274. Indeed, I hid the hose for Protheus.'] The speaker 
here turns the allusion (which her mistress employed) from 
the base in musick to a country exercise, Bid-the-base : in 
which some pursue, and others are made prisoners. So that 
Lucettc would intend, by this, to say. Indeed I take pains 
to make you a captive to Protheus^s passion. Warburix>n. 
' Line 316. I see, you have a month^s mind to them*} Amonth's 
mind was an annkersary in times of popery -, or, as Mr. Ray 
calls it, a less solemnity directed by the will of the deceased. 
There was also a yearns mind, and a week^s mind. See Fro* 
verbial Phrases. 
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<< Was the month's mind of Sir Will. Laxtoii, who died the 
'' last month (July 1556) his hearse burning with wax, and 
^^ the morrow mass celebrated, and a sermon preached,** 
Sec, Strype's Mem, vol. 3. p. 306. Dr. Grey. 

A month's mind, in the ritual sense, signifies not desire or 
inclination, but remonstrance ; yet I suppose this is the true 
original of the expression. Johnson. 

Line 329. Some, to discover islands far away ;] In Shak- 
«peare*s time, voyages for the discovery of the islands of 
America were much in vogue. And we find in the journals 
of the travellers of that time, that the sons of noblemen, and 
of others of the best families in England, went very fre-i 
quently on these adventures. Such as the Fortescues, Col- 
litons, ThornhiUs, Farmers, Pickerings, Littletons, Willough- 
bys, Chesters, Hawleys, Bromleys, and others. To this pre- 
vailing fashion our poet frequently alludes, and not without 
high commendations of it. Warburton. 

ACT II. 

Line 28. Hdtloumas. — ] That is, about the feast 

of All-Saints, when winter begins, and the life of a vagrant 
becomes less comfortable. Johnson. 

Line 98. O, excellent motion. Sec] Motion, in Shakspeare*8 
time, signified puppet. In Ben Jonson*s Bartholomew Fair it 
is frequently used in that sense, or rather perhaps to signify 
a puppet-show ; the master whereof may properly be said to 
be an interpreter, as being the explainer of the inarticulate 
language of the actors. The speech of the servant is an al- 
lusion to that practice, and he means to say, that Silvia is a 
puppet, and that Valentine is to interpret to, or rather /or 
her. Hawkins. 

Line 104. Sir Valentine and servant, ] Here Silvia calls 

her lover senoant^ and again below her gentle servant. This 
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was the language of ladies to their lovers at the time when 
Shakspeare wrote. Hawkins. 

So in Marston's What you unll, 1607, 

" Sweet sister, let's sit in judgment a little, faith 

*^ upon my servant Monsieur Laverdnre. 
«* Mel, Troth, well for a servant, but for a hus- 
band !'* Steevens. 

Line 179. All this I speak in print; In print, means 

foimal, precise. See Burton's Anatomy qf Melancholy, where 
the expression is frequently used. 

Line 231. — / am the dog, &c.] A similar thought occurs 
in a play of elder date than this. See A Christian iwm*d 
Turk, 1612. 

« — yon shall stand for the lady, you for her dogy 
'^ and I the page ; you and the dog looking one 
'^ upon another : the page presents himself." 

Steevens. 

Line 232. / am the dog, &c.] This passage is much 

confused, and of confusion the present reading makes no 
end. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, / am the dog, no, the dog ig 
himself and I am me, the dog is the dog, and I am myself* 
This certainly is more reasonable, but I know not how much 
reason the author intended to bestow on Launce's soliloquy. 

JoHNSoir. 

line 238. , like a wood woman I ] The first folios 

agree in would-woman ; for which, because it was a mystery 
to Mr. Pope, he has unmeaningly substituted ould wonuau 
But it must be writ, or at least understood, wood woman, i. e. 
Crazy, frantic with grief; or distracted, - from any other 
cause. The word is very frequently used, in Chaucer ; and 
sometimes writ wood, sometimes wode, Theobald. 

Line 260. Lose the tide,'] Thus the old copy. The 

modern editors read— the ^orf. Steevens. 

Line 391. Madam, my lord your father ] This speech 
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in all the editions is assigned improperly to Thurio ; but he 
has been all along upon the stage, and could not know that 
the duke wanted his daughter^ Besides, the first line and 
half of Silvia*s answer is evidently addressed to two persons. 
A ser^rant, therefore, must come in and deliver the message ; 
and then Silvia goes out with Thurio. Theobald. 

Line 411. Whose high imperioua ] For whose I read 

those. I have contemned love and am punished. Those high 
thoughts by which I exalted myself above human passions 
or frailties have brought upon vtke fasts and groans. 

Johnson. 

Line 419. no woe to his correcttotif'] No misery that can 

be compared to the punishment inflicted by love. Herbert 
called for the prayers of the liturgy a little before his death, 
saying, None to them, none to them. Johnson. 

Line 434. a principality,] The first or principal of wo- 
men. So the old writers use state* She is a lady, a great 
state. Latymer. This look is called in states warlie in others 
ctherwise. Sir Thomas More. Johnson. 

Line 450. She is akme.] She stands by herself. There is 
none to be compared to her. Johnson. 

Line 479. Or as one nail by strength drives out another;^ 
Vide Coriidanus* *' One fire drives out one fire ; one nail 
" one nail." 

Line 496. 'Tis but her picture ] This is evidently a 

slip of attention, for he had seen her in the last scene, and 
in high terms offered her his service. Johnson. 

I believe Protheus means, that, as yet, he had seen only 
her outward form, without having known her long enough 
to have any acquaintance with her mind. Steevens. 

Line 561. It is to be observed, that, in the first folio 
edition, the only edition of authority, there are no direc- 
tions concerning the scenes ; they have been added by the 
later editors, and may therefore be changed by any reader 
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that can give more consistency or regularity to the drama 
by such alterations. I make this remark in this place, be* 
cause I know not whether the following soliloquy uf Pro- 
theus is so proper in the street. Johnson. 

line 660. with a cod-frieee, Sec ] Whoever wishes to 

be acquainted with this particular, relative to dress, may 
consult Bulwer's Artificial Ckangelingy in which such matters 
are very amply discussed. Stevens, 

ACT III. 

line 8S. Str, t» MthMf here,] It ought to be thus, in- 
stead of— in Veronoy here — for the scene apparently is in Mi- 
lan, as is clear from several passages in the first act, and in 
the beginning of the first scene of the fourth act. A like 
mistake has crept into the eighth scene of Act II. where 
Speed bids his fellow-servant Launce welcome to Padua. 

Pope. 

line 88. the fashion qf the time '] The modes of 

courtship, the acts by which men recommended themselves 
to ladies. Johnson. 

Line 117. fVJiat lets, ] To let, signifies to hinder : thus 

in Hamlet y Act I. Sc. 4. ** By heaven, I'll make a ghost of 
" him that lets me." 

Line 159. Merop's son) ] Thou art Phaeton in thy 

rashness, but without his pretensions ; thou art not the son 
of a divinity, but a teniae filius, a low-bom wretch ; Merops 
is thy true father, with whom Phaeton was falsely reproach* 
ed. JouNsoN. 

Line 273. Lann. I am but a fool, look you ; and yet I hav$ 
the wit to think my master is a kind qfknare: bvt thafs all one, 
if he be but one knave.] Where is the Kcnse ? or, if you won't 
allow the speaker that, where is the humour of this speech ? 
Nothing had given the fool occasion to suspect that his i 
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ter was become double, like Antipolis, in ITte Comedy (f 
Errors. The last word is corrupt. We should read, 

if he be but one kind. 

He thought his master was a kind of knave ; however, he keeps 
himself in countenance with this reflection, that if he was a 
knave but of one kind, he might pass well enough amongst 
his neighbours This is truly humourous. Warburton. 

This alteration is acute and specious, yet I know not whe- 
ther, in Shakspeare's language, one knate may not signify a 
knave on only one oceasvm, a Angle knave. We still use a double 
villain for a villain beyond the common rate of guilt. 

Johnson. 

Line 277. a team of horse shall not phuk — »— ] I see how 

Valentine suffers for telling his love-secrets, therefore I will 
keep mine close. Johnson. 

Line 307. St, Nicholas he thy speed!] St. Nicholas 

presided over scholars, who were therefore called St, Niduh 
las's clerks. Hence, by a quibble between Nicholas and Old 
Kick, highwaymen, in The First Part ^ Henry the Fourth, 
are called NichitUts^s clerks, Warbukton. 

Line 330. she is not to be kiss'd fasting, ] The old 

copy reads,— «/t« is not to be fasting, &c. The necessary 
word kissed was first added by Mr. Rowe. Steevens. 

Line 334. — sweet mouth.] This I take to be the same 
with what is now vulgarly called a sweet toothy a luxurious 
desire of dainties and sweetmeats. Johnson. 

Line 352. praise her liquor,] That is, shew how well 

she likes it by drinking often. Johnson. 

Line 355. -—she is too liberal,] Laberal, is licentious and 
gross in languacre. So in Othello, '* Is he not a profane and 
very liberal counsellor ?** Johnson. ' 

Line 360. she hath more hair than wit.] An old English 

proverb. See Ray's Proverbs : 

** Bush natural, more hair than wit STEBvmi, 
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Line 428. u>iih circumatance, ] With the addition 

of such incidental particulars as may induce belief. Johnson. 

Line 444. —as y<m unwind her Iwe ] As you wind 

off her love from him, make me the bottom on which you 
wind it. The housewife's term for a ball of thread wound 
upon a central body, is a bottom of thread. Johnson. 

Line 471. for Orpheus' lute was strung wUh poet*s ginews ;] 
This shews Shakspeare's knowledge of antiquity. He here 
assiffus Orpheus his true character of legislator. For under 
that of a poet only, or lover, the quality given to his lute is 
unintelligible. But considered as a lawgiver, the thought is 
noble, and the imagery exquisitely beautiful. For by his 
Me is to be understood his system qf laws ; and by the poet^s 
sinews the power of numbers, which Orpheus actually em- 
Dloved in those laws to make them received by a fierce and 
barbarous people. Warburton. 

Line 480. ■ inherU ] i.e. Obtam. 

491^ , I will pardon you»] I will excuse you from 

...„ ' Johnson. 

waiting. 

ACT IV. 

Line 6. Kfnot, w^ll make you sit, and rifle you.] The old 
copy reads as I have printed it. Paltry as the opposition 
between stami and svt may be thought, it is Shakspeare'* 
own. The editors read, 

. we'll make you, Sir^ &c. Steevens. 

I^ine 13. a proper man,'] t. e. A good-looking man. 

4Q, ftobirt Hood's fat friar, '\ Robin Hood was cap- 
tain of a band of robbers, and was much incUned to rob 
T^ , ^„ Johnson. 
churchmen. , , . i. , ,. 

Line 52. —awful men ;] Reverend, worshipful ; such as 
maeistrates, and other principal members of civil communi- 
^. Johnson. 

ties. 
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I think we should read lawful, in opposition to Unolesi 
men. In judicial proceedings the word has this stnse. 

Hawkins. 

The author of The Revisal has proposed the same emen« 
dation. Steevens. 

Line 55. An hevTy and near allied unto the duke ] All the 
impressions, from the first downwards, An heir and neice 
allied unto the duke. But our poet would never have expres- 
sed himself so stupidly, as to tell us, this lady was the dulse's 
neice, and allied to him : for hec alliance was certainly suffi- 
ciently included in the first term. Our author meant to say, 
she was an heiress, and near allied to the duite ; an expression 
the most natural that can be for the purpose, and very fre- 
quently used by the stage poets, Theobald, 

Line 96. sudden quips,'] That is, hasty passionate re- 
proaches and scoffs. So Macbeth is in a kindred sense said 
to be sudden ; that is, irascible and impetuous. Johnson. 

Line 131. beauty lives with kindness:] Beauty without 

kindness dies unenjoyed, and undelighting. Johnson. 

Line 162. out qf all nick,] Beyond all reckoniug or 

count. Reckonings are kept upon picked or notched sticks 
or tallies. Warburton. 

Line 182. You have your wish ; my mil is even this, ] 

The word ujill is here ambiguous. He wishes to gain her 
wiU: she tells him^ if he wants her will he has it. Johnson. 

Line 232. most heaviest j The double superlative may 

be frequently observed in our author. 

Line 256. Upon whose grave thou, vow'd pure chastity.] Tt 
was common in former ages for widowers and widows to 
make yows of chastity in honour of their deceased wives or 
husbands. In Dugdale's Antiquities qf Warwickshire, page 
1013, there is this form of a commission by the bishop of the 
diocese for taking a vow of chastity made by a widow. It 
teems that, besides observing the vow, the widow was^ for 
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life, to wear a veil and a monrning habit. The same dis- 
tinction we may suppose to have been made in respect of 
male votarists; and therefore this circumstance might in- 
form the players how Sir Eglamour should be drest ; and 
will account for Silvia's having chosen him as a person in 
whom she could confide without injury to her own character. 

Steevens 
Line 272. -——grievances ;] Sorrows, sorrowful affectious. 

Johnson. 

275. Recking as lOtle what betideth me,'] i. e. Caring 

as little what befalleth me. 

Line 296. takes upon him to he a dog ] I believe we 

should read, / toould have, itc, one that takes upon him to he a 
dog, to be a dog indeed, to be, &c. Johnson. 

Line S60. It seems, you loved her not, to leave her token ;] 
Protheus does not properly leave his lady*s token, he gives 
it away. The old edition has it, 

It seetns yon lov*d her not, not leave her token. 
I shonld correct it thus. 

It seems you lovM her not, nor love her token. 

Johnson. 
Line 390. To carry that, which I would hare infused;] The 
sense is, To go and present that which I wish to be not ac- 
cepted, to praise him whom I wish to be dispraised. 

Johnson. 
Line 446. And pinched the lily-tincture qf her face,} The 
colour of a part pinched is livid, as it is commonly termed, 
black and blue. The weather may therefore be justly said to 
pinch when it produces the same visible effect. I believe 
this is the reason why the cold is said to pinch. Johnson. 
Cleopatra says of herself, 

'< I that am with Phoebus* pinches black.^ Steetens. 

Line 466. weep a^^ood,] Means, weeping in earnest. 

-.-^ 458. — 'twas Ariadne, passioning 

For Theseus peijury and urtjust flight ;] The 
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history of this twice-deserted lady is too well known to need 
any illustration. 

To paanon is used as a verb by writers contemporary with 
Shakspeare. In The Blind Beggar qf Alexandria^ printed 
1598, we meet with the same expression : 

'* what are thou pasnoning over the picture of Clean- 

Ihes P" Steeyens. 

Line 483. Til get me eueh a eolour'd periwig.'] Abont the 
year 1610, wigs of various coloured hair became fashion- 
able. 

line 485. her forehead^B loiTy^-— ] A high forehead 

was in oni* author's time accounted a feature eminently 
beautiful. So in The History <^ Guy fVarwick, Felice his lady 
is said to have the same high forehead as Venus, Johnson. 

Line 493. My substance shumld be statue in thy stead,] It is 
evident this noun shou'd be a participle stained, i. e. placed 
on a pedestal, or fixed in a shrine to be adored. 

Warburton. 

Statned is, I am afraid, a new word, and that it should be 
received is not quite evident. Jobhson. 

ACT V. 

line 24. Black men are pearls, in beauteous ladies'' eyes.] 
Hus is an old proverb. See Rat. 

Line 25. Jul. *Tis true, &c.] This speech, which cer- 
tainly belongs to Jnlia, is given, in the old copy, to Thurio. 
Mr. Rowe restored it to its proper ovnier. Stebvens* 

line 64. —peevish girl,] Peevish means silly. 

line 93. record ] Mr. Steevens, 1 think, errone« 

onsly supposes record to mean, sing : it is much more proba^ 
ble, that the signification is to indite a sonnet. 

Line 178. All, that urns mind in Stlvia, I give thee.] It is 
(I think) very odd to give up his mistress thus at once^ 
without any reason alledged. But our author probably foU 
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lowed the stories just as he found them in his noirels as well 
as histories. Popb. 

This passage either hath been much sophisticated, or is 
one great proof that the main parts of this play did not pro- 
ceed from Shakspeare j for it is impossible he could make 
Valentine act and speak so much out of character, or give to 
Silvia so unnatural a behaviour, as to take no notice of this 
strange concession, if it had been made. Hanbver. 

line 201. Horn (fft hast thou with p^ury el^ the root ?] Sir 
T. Hanmer reads, c^ft the root on't. Johnsow. 

Line 204. if shame live] That iSytf it be any shame to 

wear a dUguieefor the purposes qf love* Johnson. 

Line 227. the meagure ] The length of my sword, 

the reach of my anger. Johkson. 

Line 229. MUmshaU not behold thee.--. — ] All the editions, 
Verom shall not hold thee. But, whether through the mistake 
of the first editors, or the poet's own carelessness, this read- 
ing is absurdly faulty. For the threat here is to Thurio, 
who is a Milanese ; and has no concern, as it appears, with 
Verona. Besides, the scene is betwixt the confines of Mi- 
lan and Mantau, to which Silvia follows Valentine, having 
heard that he had retreated thither. And, upon these cir- 
cumstances, I ventured to adjust the text, as I imagine the 
poet must have intended; t. e, Milan, thy country shall never 
see thee ogam: thou shaU never live to go back thither, 

THEOBAI.D. 

Line 242. aU former grirfs^ t. e. All former grie- 
vances. 

262. — — tficltide all jars ] Sir T. Hanmer reads 

conclude. Johnson. 

Line 363. fVith triumphs, 1 te» With shows. See Henry 

VL Part 3. " With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows.* 

END OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
VERONA. 
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A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 



ACT L 

IINE 5. Like to a step-dame^ or a dowager^ 

Long withering out a young nuaCi reeewue*'] Dr. 
Warburton would read, wintering on a young man's revenue, 
which is no improvement to the sense. ^ 

Line 82. the rote diatiWd.'\ This is one of onr Au- 
thor's favourite images, it .is frequently to be met with in his 
sonnets. 

Line 118. '- spotted '\ As tpotlets is innocent, 

so Mpotted is wicked. Johnson. 

Line 146. too high to he eiUkraWd to low !] Lms 

possesses all the editions, but carries no just meaning in it. 
Nor was Hermia displeas'd at being in love ; but regrets 
the inconveniences that generally attend the passion: 
either, the parties are dioproportioned, in degree of blood 
and quality ; or unequal, in respect of years ; or brought 
together by the appointment of friends, and not by their 
own choice. Tliese are the complaints represented by 
Lysander; and Hermia, to answer to the first, as she has 
done to the other two, must necessarily say ; 

O cr«»is !^too high to he enthraWd to low ! 
fio the aotithesis is kept op in the terms ; and so she is 
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made to condole the disproportion of blood and quality in 
lovers. Theobald. 

Line 165. Btitf as the lightning in the collied nighty} 
Collied, i. e. black, smatted with coal, a word still used in 
the midland counties. Steevens. 

Line 196. Your eyee are lode stars ] This was a compli- 
ment not nnfrequent among the old poets. The lodestar is 
the leading or guiding stor, that is, the pole star. The mag' 
net is, for the same reason, called the lode-atonef either be- 
cause it leads iron, or because it guides the sailor. 

Davies calls queen Elizabeth, lode^one to hearts, and 
lode-atone to all eyes. Johnson. 

Line 320. — • as rnnallj &c.] This passage shews liow 

the want of women on the old stage was supplied. If they 
had not a young man who could perform the part with a 
face that might pass for feminine^ the character was acted 
in a mask, which was at that time a part of a lady's dress 
so much in use that it did not give any nnnsual appearance 
to the scene: and he that could modulate his voice in a 
female tone might play tLe woman very successfully. It is 
observed in Downes's Memoirs of the Playhouse, that one of 
these counterfeit heroines moved the passions more strongly 
than the women that have since been brought upon tiie 
stage. Some of the catastrophes of the old comedies, which 
make lovers marry the vFrong women, are, by recollection 
of the common use of masks, brought nearer to probability. 

Johnson. 

Line 980. At the duk^e oak we meet, 

held, or cut bow* strings.] This pro- 
verbial phrase came originally from the camp. When a 
rendezvous was appointed, the militia soldiers would fre- 
quently make excuse for not keeping their word, that their 
bowstringa were broken i. e. their arms unserviceable. Hence 
when ope would give another absolute assunmce of meeting 
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him, he would say proverbially hold or cut bowstringi 

u e, whether the how-string held or broke. For cut is used 
as a neuter, like the verb/re^«. As when we say, the string 
firetSy the silk frets, for the passive, it is cut or fretted, 

Warbvrton. 



ACT IL 

Line 16. ^lob qf spirits,'] Jjnb, lubber, looby, lobeock, all 

denote both inactivity of body and dulness of mind. 

Johnson. 

Line 29. changeling:] Changeling is commonly 

used for the child supposed to be left by the fairies, but 
here for the child taken away. Johnson. 

Line 29. sheen.] Shining, bright, gay, Johnson. 

30. But they do square.] To square here is to 

quarrel. Johnson. 

Iiine 101. The nine men's morris isfiWd up with mud,'] Is 
a Country game played by the labourers in the fields and 
farm-yards ; it is performed on the turf, from which certain 
parts are cut out, and played with nine stones, each man, 
which are moved like chess-men. 

Line 177. And maidens call it late in idUness,"] This is as 
fine a metamorphosis as any in Ovid : With a much better 
moral, intimating that irregular love has only power when 
people are idle, or not well employed. Warburton. 

Line 196. I am invisibly.] I thought proper here 

to observe, that, as^beron and Puck his attendant, may be 
frequently observed to speak, when there is no mention of 
entering ; they are designed by the poet to be upon the 
stage during the greatest part of the remainder of the play; 
and to mix, as they please, as spirits, with the other actors ; 
and embroil the plot, by their interposition, without being 
leen or heard, but when to their own purpose. Theobald 
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Line 202. ojmI wood within thii iwMtf,] Wbod, or 

nutdf wild, raving. Popb. 

'' The name wodeny" says Verstegan in his Aniiquitiet, 
^' signifies fierce or furious, and in like sense we still retain 
" it, saying, when one is in a great rage, that he is wood, or 
^' taJketh on, as if he were wood,** Stebvbns. 

Line 283. a roundel, and a fairy song" ;] A rvundtl 

is a dance in a ring. Gret. 

A romidelf rondiU, or rouudeUufy is used to signify a song 
beginning or ending with the same sentence^ redit in crbim' 

Steevens. 

Line 328. Ldfce takes the meaning in lotet conferenee,] In 
flK conversation of those who are assured of each other** 
kindness, not tuspiciony but love takes the meaning. No male^ 
volettt interpretation is to be made, but all is to be received 
in the sense which hve can find, and which hve can dictate. 

JoHViOM; 

Line 4Vt» Reason becomes the mai'sbal to my irt//,] That is. 
My will no w^ follows reason. JoH9f809r« 

Line 440. And you ] Instead of you, the first folio 

reads yel. Mr. Pope first gave the right word from the 
quarto, 1600. StbbVbhi. 

ACT III. 

Line 1. In the time of Shakspeare, there were many 
companies of players, sometimes five at the same time, con- 
tending for the favour of the publick. Of these some were 
undoubtedly very unskilful and very poor, and it is proba- 
ble that the design of this scene was to ridicule their igno- 
rance, and the odd expedients to which they might be 
driven by the want of proper decorations. Bottom was 
perhaps the head of a rival house, and is therefore honoured 
with an ass^s head. JoHMioir. 
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liine 117. '€ Bottom, ihtm art ehangid! what do I ue en 
ikee? It is plain by Bo^tom*s answer, that Snout mentioned 
an asa^s head, Thereibre we sliould read. 

Snout O Bittom, thou art changed ! what do I iee on 
tku i An asft'6 'liead ? JofHwsoN* 

Line ITT. the fiery ghnw-womCe eye»^ I know idiot 

how Shakipaare, who commonly derived his knowledge of 
nature from htsown observation, happened to place the 
glow-worm*s light in his eyes, which is only in his tail. 

Johnson. 

'Line 230. patches,] Poiteh was in old language 

vsed as a'tenn of opprobry ; perhaps with much the same 
import as we use raggamuffiny or tatterdemalion, Johnson. 
Line 236. And at our stamp,] This seems to be a vicious 
reading. Fairies are never represiented stamping, or of a 
size that should 'give force to a stamp, nor could they have 
distfaifnished the stamps of Puck from those of their own 
companions. I ready ' 

And at a stump here cfer and o'er one /Ms, Johnson 

Line 242. Some, oUeveg; tome, hats:] There is the like 
image in Dra>ton, of queen Mab and her fairies flying front 
Hobgoblin. 

Some to a ruff, and mane a gown, 
^Gainst one another juetling ; 
Theyfiew abont like €haffV tW wind. 
For haete eome Itft their maske beMnd^ 
Some could not ttay their gJavee to find. 

There nerer wa» nush bustUng. JOHNSOH. 

Line 286. O bnwe touch !] Toaeh in ShakspMre*! 

time was the same with our exploit, or rather stroke* A 
brave touch, a noble stroke, un grand coup. Mason was terjf 
merrg, pltmanth/ piai^gMh ^with IA» shrewd touches ^many 
tant bsps, and Hbe smaU ^diser^ok ^ maiiy Uwd sekooUmatars, 
AMdiam. JoHXtoir. 
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Line S48. Bearing the badge tf faith, to prove them true?] 
AUudiug to the ancient practice of having the family crest 
affixed in badges on the servants* sleeves. 

Line 375. join^ in soalsj i. e. Join heartily, nnite in 

the same mind. Shakspeare, in Henry V, uses an expressioa 
not unlike this : 

For we will hear, note, and believe in heart ; 
t. e, heartily believe : and in Measure for Measure, he talks of 
electing with special souL Stebyems. 

Line 417. all yoti fiery Oes.] I would willingly 

believe that tlie poet wrote fiery orbs. Johnson. 

Shakspeare uses O for a circle. ISo in the prologue ttt 
Henry V. 

— — " can we crowd 

*' Within this little O, the very casques 

'^ That did affright the air at Agincourt ^ 

Steevens. 
Line 524. — '■ you. canker blossom !] The canker- 
blossom is not in this place the blossom of the canker or wHd 
rose, which our author alludes to in Much Ado about Nothing, 
act 1, scene 6. 

'*' I had rather be a canker in a hedge 
*^ than a rose in his grace." 
but a worm that preys on the leaves or buds of flowers^ 
always beginning in the middle. So in the famous passage, 

" like a worm i* th* bud, 

'' Feed on her damask cheek.** Steevens. 

Line 679. ofhindring knot-grass made;'] It appears 

that knot-grass was anciently supposed to prevent the growth 
of any animal or child. 
Thus in The Coxcomb : 

*^ We want a boy extremely for this function, kept under, 
** for a year, with milk and /cuoZ-grots.** Daisy roots were 
supposed to have the same effect* Stbbtbns. 
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Line 606. — ' so did sort,] So happen in the issue. 

JOHNBON. 

Line CSS. damned spmtt all, 

That in cross-ways and floods have burial,] Tlie 
ghosts of self-mnrderers, who are buried in cross-roads; 
and of those who being drowned, were condemned (accord, 
ing to the opinion of the ancients) to wander for a iiundred 
years, as the rites of sepulture had never been regularly 
bestowed on their bodies. Steevens. 

Line 645. I uith the morning*s love have ^ made sport ;] 
Thus all the old copies, and I think, rightly. Tithonus was 
the husband of Aurora, and Tithonus was no young Deity. 
How such a waggish spirit as the King of the Fairies might 
make sport with an antiquated lover may be easily under- 
stood. Dr. Johnson reads with all the modem editors, 
** 1 with the morning light,** &c. Steeveni. 

Line 729. Jack shall have Jill, &c.] These three last 
lines are to be found among Hey wood^s Epigrams on three 
hundred Proverbs. ' Steevens. 



ACT IF. 



line 1. I see no reason why the fourth act should begin 
here, when there seems no interruption of the action. In 
the old quartos of 1600, there is no division of acts, which 
seems to have been afterwards arbitrarily made in the first 
folio, and may therefore be altered at pleasure. Johnson. 

Line 25. Cavelero Cobweb.] Without doubt it 

should be Cavelero Pease- blossom ; a.s for Cavalero Cobweby he 
had just been dispatched upon a perilous adventure. Grey. 

Line 32. ■ the tongs ] Alludes to the old 

country mujiic, of The Tongs and the Key, 
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Line 48. So doth the woodbine^ the naed Aoiicy-racJklf , 
Gently entwist, — the female tvy eo 
Enrings the barky fingeraqf the elmJ] What Shtk- 
•peare seems to ]neaii,*i8 Uiis — So the tpoodbine, i. e. the tweet 
hmey'suckk, dath geutly entunst the harkyfiagen qf the elm, wnd 
JO does the female ivy etmng the eame fingers. It is not unfre- 
quent in dhe Poets, as well as other writers, to explain one 
word by another which is better know. The reason why 
Shak8|>eare thought woodbine wanted explanation, perhapa 
is this. In some eoantries, by woodbine or woodbind would be 
HfMierally understood the Ivy, which he had occasion to 
mention in the very nestt line. Steevens. 

Line 49. ■ '■ ■ the female tvy:] Shakspeare calls it 
femak ivy, because it always -requires some support, which 
is poeticaUy called Its basbwid So MUton : 
^< led the vine 
" To wed her eUa : she spons'd, about him twuies 
" Her marriageable »«m» •• 

STEEVENii 

Line 115. our observation is performed.} The 

honours due to the morning of Muy, I know not why 
Shakspeare calls this ^\siy A Midsummer^Night's Dream, -when 
he so carefully informs us t^aiit happened on the night 
preceding May-day. Johnson. 

Dr. Fanner has justly observed, that this play no more 
denotes the real time of action, than that of The Winler^s 
Tale, which was sheep- shearing time. The title of Tw^pth* 
Night, as well as these two plays just quoted, were doubt- 
less suggested by some temporary or theatrical custom* 

Line 131. So fiewM,] t. e. So motUh'd. Flews are the 
large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. Hanmar. 

Line 131. So sanded j] So marked with small spots. 

Johnson. 

Sandy^d means of a sandy-colour, which is one of the true 
denotements of a blood-hound. Steevemi. 
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Une 148. / tpcnder of ] i,e, I wonder at; thi» wm 

old phraseology. 

Line 179. Fair Helena in fancy fallowing me.] Fanc^ is 
here taken for Iwe or affectum, and is opposed to furif^ tat 
before. 

Sigka and tears^ poor fancy^B followers. 
Some now call that which a man takes particular delight in^ 
hlB fancy, Johnson. 

Line 262. a thing of nought.] Which Mr. Theobald - 

changes with great pomp to a thing^ of naught, is, a good for 
nothing thing, Johnson. 

Line 256. -^— made men,'} In the same sense as in 
The Tempest, — any monster in England makes a man, 

JOHNtON« 

IdQe 274. good strings to your beards,'] Strings, to 

preTent the false beards from falling off* . 



ACT V, 

lane 4. These beantifal lines are in all the old editions 
thrown out of metre. They are very well restored by the 
late editors. Johnson. 

Line 45* Say, what abridgment, &c.] By abridgment, our 
author means dramatick performance, which crowds the^ 
events of years into as many hours. So in Hamlet, ^t 2, 
scene 7, he calls the players abridgments, abstracts, and bri^ 
chronicles of the times, Ste evens. 

Line 52. Thee reads,] This is printed as Mr. Theobald 
gave it from both the old quartos. In the first folio, and all 
the following editions,. Lysander reads the catalogue, and 
Theseus makes the remarks. Johnson. 

Line 88. Unless you canfind.spart in their intents.^ . Thus 
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all the copies. Bat as I know not what it is to giretch and 
eon an intent, I suspect a line to be lost. Johnsoic. 

Dr. Johnson's remark is doubtless just, as to the com- 
mentaries he had already witnessed ; but what would he 
now say to the gigantic pile of elucidations with which the 
▼arions editors have of late favoured the public! 

Line 102. Our tpert skull be, &cJ] Voltaire says some- 
thing like (his of Louis XIV. who took a pleasure in seeing 
his courtiers in confusion when they spoke to him. 

Steevens. 

Line 103. And what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble respect takes it in mighty not merit.] The 
sense of this passage, as it now stands, is this : What the 
inability of duty cannot perjorm, regardful generosity receives as 
an act of abiHty, though not of merit. The contrary is rather 
true : What dutifulness tries to perform without ability, regar4ful 
generosity receives as having the merit, though not the power, </ 
complete performance, JoH n son . 

Line 161. filiereat, with blade, with bloody blam^l blade,"] 

Mr. Upton rightly observes, tliat Shakspeare in this line 

ridicules the affectation of beginning many words with the 

same letter. He miglit have remarked the same of 

The raging rocks 

And shivering shocks, 

Gascoigne, contemporary with our poet, remarks and 
blames the same affectation. Johnson. 

Line 219. And like Limander, &c.] Limander and Helen, 
are spoken by the blundering player, for Leander and 
Hero. Shafalus and Procrus, for Cephalus and Procris. 

Johnson. 

Line 280 in snuff;] An equivocation Snuff sig" 

nifies both the cinder of a candle, and hasty anger. 

Johnson. 

Line S19. aU thread and thram;] IVum is the 
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end or extremity of a weaver's warp ; it is 'popularly used 
for very coarse yarn. The maids now call a mop of yam a 
thrum mob. Warmer. 

Line 347. and prove an aw.] The character of 

Theseus in this play is more exalted in his humanity, than 
his greatness. Though some sensible observations on life^ 
and animated descriptions fall from him, as it is said of 
Jago, you shall taste him more as a soldier than as a mtj which 
is a distinction he is here striving to deserve, though with 
little success ; as in support of his pretensions he never rises 
higher than a pun, and frequently sinks as low as a quibble, 

ST£EVEN8. 

Line 365. These lily brows, 

This cherry nose.] In the old - copies. These 
lily lips, this cherry nose. All Thisby's lamentation, till now, 
runs in regular rhyme and metre. But both, by i*ome acci- 
dent, are in this single instance interrupted. I suspect the 
poet wrote ; 

These lily brows, 
This cherry nose. 
Now black brows being a beauty, lUy brows are as ridicu- 
lous as a cherry nose, green eyes, or cowslip cheeks. 

Theobald. 
Line 407. Andthewojf behowls thinuoon;'] In the old 
copies. And the wolf beholds the moon. As 'tis the design of 
these lines to' characterize the animals, as they present 
themselves at the hour of midnight ; and as the wolf is not 
justly characterized by saying he beholds the moon, which 
other beasts of prey, then awake, do : and as the sounds 
these animals make at that season, seem also intended to be 
represented j 1 make no question but the poet wrote ; 

And the wolf behowls the moon. 
For 80 the wolf is exactly characterized, it being his pecu- 
liar property to howl at themoon, (Behowl, as bemoan, beseem, 
and an hundred otherp.) Warburtom. 
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Line4S7. ^oio, unit/, &c.] ThU speech, which both tbe 
old quartos give to Oberon, is in the edition of 1623, and in 
all the following printed as the song. I have restored it to 
Oberon, as it apparently contains not the blessing which he 
intends to bestow on the bed, but his declaration that he 
will bless it, and his orders to the fairies how to perform 
the necessary rites. But where then is the song? I am 
afraid it is gone after many other things of greater value. 
The truth is, that two songs are lost. The series of the 
scene is this ; after the speech of Puck, Oberon enters, and 
calls the fairies to a song, which song is apparently wanting 
in all the copies. Next Titania leads another song, which is 
indeed lost like the former, though the editors have endea- 
voured to find it. Then Oberon dismisses his fairies to the 
dispatch of the ceremonies. 

The songs, I suppose, were lost, because they were not 
inserted in the players parts, from which the drama was 
printed. Johnson 



END OF THE ANNOTATTONS OV A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'? 
DREAM. 
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ANNOTATIONS 



THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 




LIN£ 1. Sir Highf] This was a title given, to the inferior 
clergy. 

Line 7. CuaialorumJ] This is, I suppose, intended for 

a corruption of CuUoa Rotulorum, The mistake was hardly 
designed by the author, who, though he gives Shallow folly 
enough, makes him rather pedantic than illiterate. If we 
read: 

Shal. Ay^ cousin Slender^ and Gustos Rotulomm, 

It follows naturally : 

Slen. Ayy and Ratalomm too, Johnsow* 

Mr. Malone*s opinion of this passage is, that Shakspeare 
here intended to ridicule the legal abbreviations of the 
times. 

line 48. speaks small like a woman.'] This is from the 

folio of 1623, and is the true reading. He admires her foi 
the sweetness of her voice. But the expression is highly 
humourous, as making her speaking small like a tooman one ot 
her marks of distinction 3 and the ambiguity of smaUy which 
signifies lUtU as well as low, makes the expression still more 
pleasant Warburtom 
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line 125 — con^y-co^cfttf^. ratcols,— ] X coney eaiehtrwtaf 
in the time of Elizabeth, a common name for a cheat or 
sharper. Green, one of the first among us who made a trade 
of writing pamphlets, published A Detection of the Fraudg 
and Tricks ^ Omey-caUhers md Couzeners, Johnson. 

Line 129. Vau Banbury cheese !] This is said in allnsion 
to the thin carcase of Slender^ T}ie same thoughjt occijirs in' 
Jack Drum's Entertainmeni, 1601—^' You are like a Banbury 
'^ cheese — ^nothing but paring.** Steevens. 

LineS41. let me see thee frothy and lime: ^ The 

Host calls for an immediate specimen of Bardolph's abilities 
as a tapster; and/rolftifif beer and Ztmtfi^ sack were tricks 
practised in the time of Shakspeare. The first was done by 
putting soap into the bottom of the tankard when they drew 
the beer; the^ other, by mixing lime with the sack (i.e. 
sherry) to make it sparkle in the glass. Froth and live is 
sense^ but a little forced ; and to make it so we must sup- 
pose the "l^ost could guess by his dexterity in frothing a pot 
to make it appear fuller than it was, how he would after-' 
wards succeed in the world. Falstaff himself complains of 
lisned sack. Steevkns. 

Line 460. a C?Xn'CoUmr*d heard.'] Cain and Judas, in 

the tapestries and pictures of old, were represented with 
yellow beards. Theobald. 

•V. ' '. 

ACT II. 

Line 110. cwrtaiUdng ] That is, a dog that miM^*^ 

14s game. The tail is counted necessary to the agility of a 
grey-hound. Johmsom, 

line \i[lf I wilinot believe such a C<tfatan,— ] All the mys* 
tc;ry of the term Cataian, for a liar, is only this. China waa , 
anciently called Cataia or Cathay ^ by the first adv entnren 
t^^t ti avelled thither ; such as M. Paulo, and onr Mand<^ 
ville ; who told such incredible wonders of this new diii- 
covered empire (^in which they have not been outdone evea 
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by the Jesuits themselves, who followed them), that a noto- 
rious liar was usually called a Catedm. Warburton. 

Line 264. Pickt-hatchy] A noted place for thieves and 

pick pockets. Theobald. 

Pict'hatch is frequently mentioned by contemporary wri« 

ters. So in Ben Jonson's Every Mm in his Humtmr: 

^' From the Bordello it might come as well, 

« The Spital, or PicUhaich:* Steevenb. 

Line 273. red lattice phrases^ Your ale-house conver- 

*»tion- JOHMSOK. 

Red lattice at the doors and windows, were formerly the 
external denotements of an ale-house. Hence the present 
chequers. So in A fine Cmnpanian, one of Shackerley Mar- 
mion's plays,— « A waterman's widow at the sign of the red 
" lattice in Southwark." Steeveni. 

Line 382. up wUh your Fights;] Fights, 1 find, are 

cloaths hung round the ship to conceal the men from the ene- 
my ; and close-fights are bulkh£adsy or any other shelter that 
the fabrick of a ship affords. Johnson, 

So in The ChrUtian tum'd Turk, 1612—" lace the netting* 
« and let down the fights, make ready the shot, Sec. ' 

_, ^^^ Steevenb. 

Line 547. unttol-cuekold /] One who knows of his 

wife's infidelity, and tamely submits to it. 

Line 648. cry^d garae, said I weU?] We say, in collo- 
quial language, that such a one is— ^ojwe— or game to the 
back, Oyd game might mean, in those days— a prqfess'd 
back, one who was as well known by the report of his gal- 
lantry as he could have been by proclamation. Steeyens. 

Whether or not our author meant, or wrote, ''cry^dgame" 
or " ayd aim;^ it is not in this case material $ but it h^ 
served to show what the ingenuity of commentators wiU 
make of it. Dr. Warburton is for the reading ay'd aim, a 
term in archery. Many quotations might be adduced to 
prove both expressions common* 
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ACT in. 



Line 187. he writes verses, he speaks holy day, • \ i, e. 

In a high-flown, fustian stile. It was called a holy-day sHUf 
from the old custom of acting their farces of the mysteries 
and moralities, which were turgid and bombast* on holy-days. 

So in Much Ado about Nothing '^ I cannot woo in festival 

" terms." And again, in The Merchant qf Venice " thou 

^ spend'st such high-day wit in praising him.** Warburton. 

See also King Henry IV, Part 1 • 

" With many holiday and lady terms.* 

Line 189. — — -'/m in his buttons ;J Alluding to an ancient 
custom among the country fellows, of trying whether they 
•hall succeed with their mistresses, by carrying the batche* 
hr'*s buttons (a plant of the Lychms kind, whose flowers re- 
sembled a coat button in form) in their pockets. And they 
judged of their good or bad success, by their growing or 
their not growing there* Smith* 

Greene mentions these batchelot*s buttons, in his Quip for an 

upstmi Courtier *^ I saw the batchehr^s buttons^ whose vir- 

" tue is, to make wanton maidens weep, when they have 
'* Wome them forty weeks under their aprons,** &c* 

Steeyens* 

Line 472. —father's wealth — ] Some light may be given 
to those who shall endeavour to calculate the increase of 
English wealth, by observing, that Latymer, in the time of 
Edward VI. mentions it as a proof of his father's prospe- 
rity. That though but a yeoman, he gave his daughters five pounds 
each for her portion. At the latter end of Elizabeth, seven 
hundred pounds were such a temptation to courtship, as 
made all other motives suspected. Congreve makes twelve 
thousand pounds more than a counterbalance to the affec- 
tion of Belinda. No poet would now fly hb favourite 
character at less t^^ui fifty thousand. Johnson. 

Line 506. ——come cut and long taily—^} According to 
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-the forest laws, the dog of a man, who had no right to the 
privilege of chace, was obliged to cut or 2atohis dog, amongst 
other modes of disabling him, by depriving him of his tail. 
A dog so cut was called a cuty or cur-tail, and by contrac- 
tion cur. Cut and long- tail therefore signify the dog of a 
clown, and the dog of a gentleman. Steevens. 

Line 731. Pll be horn-mad,] There is no image which 

our author appears so fond of as that of cuckold's horns. 
Scarcely a light character is introduced that does not en- 
deavour to produce merriment by some allusion to horned 
husbands. As he wrote his plays for the stage rather than 
tiie press, he perhaps reviewed them seldom, and did not 
observe this repetition, or finding the jest, however fre- 
quent, still successful,^ did not think correction necessary. 

Johnson 

ACT IV. 

Line 1. This is a very trifling scene, of no use to the 
plo^ and I should think of no great delight to the audience ; 
but Shakspeare best knew what would please. Johnson. 

Sir William Blackstone, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Malone, and 
Mr. Reed, have endeavoured to illustrate this scene of ri- 
baldry ; but, I think, quite in vain. 

line 103. he eo tdkea on ] To take on, which is now 

used for to grieve, seems to be used by our author for to 
rage. Perhaps it was applied to any passion. Johnson. 

Line 107. peer-out,] That is, appear horns. Shakspeare 

is at his old lunes. Johnson. 

Line 247. his vnf^s leman^ i. e. Sweetheart. 

line 278. I spy a great peard under her muffler.] As the 

second stratagem, by which Falstaff escapes, is much the 
grosser of the two, 1 wish it had been practised first. It is 
very unlikely that Ford, having been so deceived before^ 
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aad knowing tiiat he had been deceived, would inffer him 
to escape in so slight a disguise. Johnson. 

line 281. ^-^ery out tfna ifpon no traii,'] The expresAion 
is taken from the hunters. .Trat/ is the scent left by the 
passage of the game. To cry ot$t, is to open or bark. Johnson. 

. line 320. they nmst comp off;\ To oome off, signifies in 

olir author, sometimes to be utteired wiih tpirit and vob^Uty, 
In this place it seems to mean what is in our time e»pceased 
by to come dmouj to pay liberally and readily. These acci- 
dental and colloquial senses are the disgrace of language, 
and the plague of commentators. Jornhin. 

To come off, is to pay. In this sense it is used by Massin- 
ger, in The Unnatural Combat, Act. 4. Sc. 2. where a wench, 
demanding money of the father to keep his bastfu-d, says — 
Wilt you come off, Sir ? Steevens. 

The phrase is used by Chancer, Friar'i Tale, S38. edit 
Urry. 

" Come off, and let me riden hastily, 

" Cfive me tweWe pence 5 I may no longer tarie.'* 

Tyrwhitt, 

Line 328. I rather wUl suspect the sun with cold,'] Thus the 
modern editions. — ^The old ones read — with gold, which may 
m^an, I rather will suspect the sun can be corrupted by a 
bribe, than thy honour be betrayed to wantonness. Surely 
Shakspeare would rather have wd— suspect the sun of cold — 
if he had designed what is implied by«tiie alteration. 

Steevens. 

Line 368. and takes the cattle;^ To take, in Shak- 
speare, signifies to seize or strike with a disease, to blast. 

So in Lear : 

** Strike her young bones, 

'' Ye taking airs, with lameness " Johnson. 

Line 363. idle-headed Eld ] Eld here means old. 

380. -*-4crcAta«, ouphes, ] t. e. Fairies 
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Line S85. With tome diffused #01^;] i, e. Wild, uncon- 
nected, irregular. 

A diffiued song signifies a song tliat strilces out into wild 
sentiments beyond tlie bounds of nature, suck as those whose 
subject is fairy land. Warburton. 

By diffused sung Sbakspeare may mean such songs as mad 
people sing. Edgar in K, Lear, when he has determined to 
assume the appearance of a travelling lunatic, decla es his 
resolution to diffuH his speechy i. e. to give it the turn pecu- 
liar to madness. Steeyens. 

Line 388. And^ fairy like, to jnnch the unclean knight;'] 
This should perhaps be written to-jnnch, as on(> word. This 
nse of ^0 in composition with verbs is v« ry common in Gowi r 
and Chancer, but must have been rather antiquated in the 
time of ShalLspeare. See Gower De Confessions Amaniis^ 
B. 4. fol. 7. 

" All to4oTe is myn araiej' 

And Chaucer, Reete's Talej 1169. 

" mouth and nose to-broke *' 

The construction will otherwise be very hard. Tyrwhttt. 

Line 408. That silk will I go buy ; — and in that time] Mr. 
Theobald referring that time to the time of bnyinjsr ihe silli, 
alters it to tire. But there is no need of any cliange : that 
time evidently relating to the time of the maslc with whi<'h 
FUstaff was to be entertained, and which makes the whole 
subject of this dialogue. Therefore the common reading is 
right. Warburton. 

Line 416. — tricking for our fairies.] To trick is to deco- 
rate. 

Line 435. standing-bed and truekle-bcd ;] The nsnal fur- 
niture in chambers in that time was a standing-bed, under 
which was a trocMe, truckle, or running bed. In the standing- 
bed lay the master, and in the truckle-bed the servant. Sfp 
in Hall*8 Account tfa Servile Tutor: 
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" He Ueth in the tnulde-bed, 

^ While his young master Ueth o'er his head/' 

Johnson. 

Line 448. Bahemian'Tartar ] The French call a 

Bohemian what we call a Gypsey ; but I believe the Host 
means nothing more than, by a wild appellation, to insinu- 
ate that Simple makes a strange appearance. Johnson. 

Line 456. muacle-shell ;'] He calls poor Simple muscle- 
shell, because he stands with his mouth open. Johnson. 

Line 489. but teas paid for my learning.] To pay, here 

means to beat. 

Line 531. Primero.-^—] A game at cards. Johnson 

Line 548. ■■ •action qf anold womany ] What ! was it 

any dexterity of wit in Sir John Falstaff to counterfeit the 
action of an old woman, in order to escape being appre- 
hended for a vMchl Surely, one would imagine, this was 
the readiest means to bring him into such a scrape : for none 
but old women have ever been suspected of being tntekes. 

Theobald. 

Falstaff, by counterfeiting such weakness and infirmity 
as would naturally be pitied in an old woman, averted the 
punishment to which he would otherwise have been subject- 
ed, on the supposition that he was a witch. Steeyens. 

Line 556. Sure, one qf you does not serve heaven well, &e.] 
The great fiaiult of this play is the frequency of expression 
so profane, that no necessity of preserving character can 
justify them. There are laws of higher authority than those 
of criticism. Johnson. 

Line 575. image'— ^ i. e. Representation. 

599. —quaint in green, 1 i. e. Whimsically dressed 

in green. 
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ACT V, 

Line 105. fellwf <ff this walk,'] Who tbe fellow is, or 

why he keeps his shoulders for him, I do not understand. 

Johnson. 

To the keeper the shoulders and humbles belong as a per- 
. quisite. Grey. 

Line 119. You ORPnAV-heirs qf fixed destinyy'] But why or- 
phan-heirs? Destiny, whom they succeeded, was yet in 
being. Doubtless the poet wrote. 

You OUPHEN heirs iff fixed destiny, 
i. e. you elves, who minister, and succeed in some of the 
works of destiny. They are called, in this play, both before 
and afterwards, ouphes; here ouphen ; en being the plural ter- 
mination of Saxon nouns. Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton corrects orphim and ouphen ; and not with- 
out plausibility, as the word ouphes occurs both before and 
afterward. But, I fancy, in acquiescence to the vulgar 
doctrine, the address in Uiis line is to a part of the troop, as 
mortals by birth, but adopted by the fairies : orphans in re- 
spect of their real parents, and now only dependent on 
destiny herself. Farbcbr. 

Line 131. Go you, and where you find a maid, 

Raise up the organs tjf her/aniasy ;] The sense of 
this speech is — that she, who had performed her religious 
duties, should be secure against the illusion of fancy ; and 
have her sleep, like that of infancy, undisturbed by dis- 
ordered dreams. This was then the popular opinion, that 
evil spirits had a power over the fancy ; and, by that means, 
could inspire wicked dreams into those who, on their going 
to sleep, had not recommended themselves to the protection 
of heaven. So Shakspeare makes one, on his lying down. 
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From fairies f aud the tempters qf the nighty 
Protect us, heaven! Warbubton. 

I'ine 143. In state as wholsome,"] Wholsome here signifies 
integer. He wishes the castle may stand in its present state 
of perfection, which the following words plainly shew. 

as in state U is Jit Warburton. 

Line 144. iVorthy the otcner, and the owner it,\ And can- 
not be the true reading. The context will not allow it; 
and his court to qneen Elizabeth directs us to another, 

AS the owner it. 

For, sure he had more address than to content himself with 

wishing a thing to he, which his complaisance must suppose 

actually vcas, namely, the worth of the owner. Warburton. 

Line 154. In emerald•t^fls,flower8y purple, blue and white; 

Like saphire, pearl, and rich embroidery f] 
The lines were wrote thus by the poet : 

In emrald-tuffs, flowers purpled, blue, and white; 
Like saphire, pearl, in rich embroidei^f 
t. e. Let there be blue and white flowers worked on the greeu- 
sword, like saphire and pearl in rich embroidery. To pwrfle, 
is to over-lay with tinsel, gold thread. Sic, ; so our ancestors 
called a certain lace of this kind of work a purfiing-lace, 

Warburtom 
Line 167. — -cfcaroc^cry.] For the matter with which 
they make letters. Johnson. 

Line 165. qf middle earth,] Spirits are supposed to in- 
habit the ethereal regions, and fairies to dwell under 
ground ; men therefore are in a middle station. Johnson. 
Line 170. With trialflre, &c.] So Beaumont aud Flet- 
cher^ in The Faithful Shepherdess : 

^* In this flame his finger thrust, 

<' Which will burn him if he lust; 

" But if not, away will turn, 

'' As loth unspotted flesh to burn. Steeybns, 
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Line 180. Evaiu. It is rig^hi, indeed, &c.l This short 
speech, which is very, much in character for Sir Hugh, I 
hav,c inserted from the old quartos. Theobald. 

Line 13a. and luxury} luxury here means, enslaved 

t(»,plft;^ure. 

Line 184. iMst is hut a bloody >!r«y] A bloody fire means u. 
fixe, in, the blood. In The Hecond Part ^ Henry IV. Act. 4. the 
s^e expression occurs : 

"Xed on by bloody youth," &c. 
«V*f sapgnine youth. Stbevens« 

lin^ 199. See you these^ husband 7 do not these fair yokes 

Become the forest better than the toumT] Mrs. 
Pa^'s meaning is this. She speaks to her own, and Mrs. 
fjoifd's husband, and asks them, if they see the horns in FaU 
sj^s hand^ and then, alluding to them as the types of 
atfikoldom, puts the question, whether those yokes are not 
more proper in the/ores^ than in the town, i. e. than in their 
families, as a rf proach to them ? I'hvobalo. 

Line 219. -how wit may be made a Jach^-Lenty] A Jack 

a^Lent appears to have been some puppet which was. thrown 
at in Lent, like Shrove-tide cocks. 

So in Ben Jonson's Tale of a Tub: 

" on an Ash-Wednesday, 

*^ Where thou didst stand six weeks the Jack o*Leni^ 
" For boys to hurl three-penny throws ait thee," 

STEEYflNS. 

line 266. ignorance itse\f is a plummet o*er me ;-r— ] 

T^pi^^ this be perhaps not unintelligible, yet it is ap oddr 
way of confessing his dejection. I should wish to read : 

ignorance Use^f hvis a plume o*me; 

That is, I am so depressed, that ignorance itself plucks me, 
and decks itself with the spoils of my weakness. Of the 
present reading, which is probably right, the meaning may 
be, I am so enfeebled, that ^;norance itself weighs me down 
and oppresses me. Johnsok. 
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Line 86S. Mrs. Ford. Nay, hudnind, ^ This and the 

following little speech I have inserted from the old quartos. 
The retrenchment, 1 presume, was by the players. Sir John 
Falstaff is sufficiently punished, in being disappointed and 
exposed. The expectation of his being prosecuted for the 
twenty pounds, gives the conclusion too tragical a turn. 
Besides, it is poetical justice that Ford should sustain this 
loss, as a fine for his unreasonable jealousy. Theobald. 

Line 269. ' laugh at my w^e, '\ The two plots are 

excellently connected, and the transition very artfully made 
in this speech. JOhnsow. 

Line 321. amaze '] t. e. Confuse with terror. 

337. Page. Well, what remedy 1^-^ In the first 

sketch of this play, which, as Mr. Pope observes, is much 
inferior to the latter performance, the only sentiment of 
which I regret the omission occurs at this critical tune, 
when Fenton brings in his wife, there is this dialogue. 

Mrs. Ford, Come, mistren Page, I must he hold with y<m^ 
*Tis pity to part love that is so true, 

Mrs. Page. [Aside.] Although that I haxe missed in, my 
intent. 
Yet I am glad my huaband^s match is crossed. 
Here Fenton, take her. 

Eva. Come, master Page, you must needs agree. 

Ford. P faith. Sir, come, you see your wife is pleased. 

Page. / cannot tell, and yet my heart is eas*d : 
And yet it doth me good the Doctor missed* 
Come hUher, Fenton, and come hither, daughter. Johnson. 
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OR 



TWELFTH-NIGHT: 

OB, 

WHAT YOU WILL. 



ACT I. 

O! U emue ^w My eiir, Vik€ ikemoeei 9mthf 
TM bretihet upim a bmUc ^tuAeU^ 
StmUtigt md givingr odou r ■ ] 
Amongst the beanties of this charming similitade, its enact 
propriety is not the least. For, as a south wind, while blow- 
ing oyer a yiolet-bank, wafts away the odonr of the flow« 
ers, ity at the same time, commnnicates its own sweetnes* 
to it ; so the sofl affecting mosic, here described, though it 
takes away the natural, and sweet tranquillity of the mind 
yet, at the same time, it communicates a new pleasure to 
It. Wakbvbjok 

line SSL That inttani I wa» tuned into a hariy &c.J Thia 
linage evidfntty attades to the atory of Acteon, by which 
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Shakspeare seems to think men cautioned against too great 
familiarity with forbidden beauty. Acteon^ who saw Diana 
naked, and was torn in pieces by his hounds, represents a 
man, who indulging his eyes, or his imagination, with the 
view of a woman that he cannot gain, has his heart torn 
with incessant longing. An interpretation far more elegant 
and natural than that of Sir Francis Bacon, who, in his 
Wisdom qf the Antients, supposes this story to warn us 
against enquiring into the secrets of princes, by shewing^ 
that those who knew that which for reasons of state is to be 
concealed, will be detected and destroyed by their own ser- 
vants. Johnson. 

line 42. (her moeet perfections^ ] Lwer^ brain, and 

heart, are admitted in poetry as the residence of passunu^ 
Judgmenty and aenttments. These are what Shakspeare calb, 
her sweet peifectionsy though he has not very clearly expressed 
what he might design to have said. Steevens. 

Line 1S5. as tall a man ] Tall means, sturdy and 

bold. 

line 158. Uke a poruA-^op.] This is an old proverb, 

arishig from a custom known in country villages, of a top 
being kept for public use in cold weather, to promote exer- 
cise, when some mechanics could not be employed at their 
trades. 

line 286. and yet I wiU not compare with an old man,'} 

This stroke of pretended satire but ill accords with the cha< 
racter of the foolish knight. Ague-cheek, though willing 
enough to arrogate to himself such experience as is com- 
monly the acquisition of age, is yet careful to exempt his 
person from comparison with its bodily weakness. In short, 
he would say what Falstaff says,—/ am old in nothing bui my 
nnderstanding. Steevens 

* Line 246. -^-4ii(ce Mistress MaXVs pktwreT] This is pnH 
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bably an filliuion to a very notorious character in those days, 
named Moll Cutpurse -, for a long account of whom, the 
reader is referred to Dodsley's old plays. 

Line 845. -^Hetter a wttty/ool, tfum afoolUh mi.—] Hall, 
in his Chnrnkkj speaking of the death of Sir Thomas More, 
(says, that he knows not whether to call him a foolish wise 
man, or a win foolish fMn, Johnson. 

Line 4S1. ^Tu a gmtleman herji ] He had before said 

it was a gentleman. He wim asked what gentleman ? and 
he makes this reply ; which, it is plain, is corrupt, and 
should be read thus, 

*7Ys a genHletMrn^nBiK, 
t. e. some lady's eldest son just come out of the nursery ; 
for this was the appearance 'Viola made in men's clothes. 
See the character Malvolio draws of him presently after. 

WARBURTaN. 

Can any thing be plainer than that Sir Toby was going to 
deseribe the gentleman, but was intermpted by tiie efi'ects 
ofVitifiickU herring 7 I would print it as an imperfect sen- 
tence. Mr. Edwards has the same observation. Stebviws. 



ACT II. 

Line 69. her eye« haid lost her tongue,} We say a ma9 

loses his company when they go one way and he another. 
So Olivia's tongue lovt her «ye8 ; her tongue was talking of 
the Duke, and her eyes gazing on his messenger. Johns.on# 

line 115. / aetd thee aix-pence for thy leman;} t. e, I sei^t 
thee six-pence to spend on thy mistress. Theojbaxji. 

The money was given him for his leman, i. e. his mistaress. 
He says he did impeticoat the gratuity, i. e. he gave it to his 
petticoat eompamony foi (says he) M(Uvolio*t nose is no whip- 
ttodc, 1. e. Malvolio may smell out our connection^ but his 
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suspicion will not prove the instmment of our punishment. 
Mp mistress has a white hand, and the myrmidons are no battle' 
ale houses, i. e. my mistress is handsome, but the houses kept 
by officers of justice are no places to make merry and enter* 
tain her at. Such may be the meaning of this whimsical 
speech. A tchipstock is, 1 believe, the handle of a whip^ 
round which a strap of leather is usually twisted, and some- 
times the whip itself. . Steevens. 

Line 117. I did impeticos, Stc] This, Sir Thomas Han^ 
mer tells us, is the same with impocket thy gratuity. He is 
undoubtedly right ; but we must read, I did impeticoat thy 
gratuity. The fools were kept in long coats, to which the 
allusion is made. There is yet much in this dialogue which 
I do not understsMQCl* Johnson* 

line 142. Then come kiss me, sweet, and twepty,] This 
line is obscure ; we might read. 

Come, a kiss then, sweet, and twenty. . 
Yet I know not whether the present reading be not right: 
for in some counties sweet, and twenty, whatever hfi the mean- 
ing, is a phrase of endearment. Johnson. 

Line 172. Tilly valley, lady !] TUly valley was an inter- 
jection of contempt, which Sir Thomas More's lady is re- 
corded to have had very often in her mouth. Johnson. 

Line 186. — — coziers catches ] A cozier is a tailor, 

from coudre to sew, part, cousu, French. Johnson. 

Line 189. Sneck up !] I think we may safely read sneak 
cup, with reference to Sir Toby's reply to Malvolio. I 
should not however omit to mention, that sneck the door is a 
north country expression for latch the door, Steevens. 

Line 286. call me Cut.] i. e. Insult me. 

Line 419. She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at Gtk/.J This most exquisite, yet in- 
telligible idea, cannot be top much admired. In this place, 
however, the editor of these annotations cannot avoid la* 
manting the absurdity of that abstract criticism, which 
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seems to have sHtng all our commentators on this passage. 
Some pages of old reading and analogies to illnstrate this 
simple and beautiful phrase are really too bad for ottr pa- 
tience. 

Line 566. And O shall end, I hapeJ] By O is here metint 
what we now call a hempen coUar. Johnson. 

I believe he means only, it shall end in sighing, in disap- 
pointment- So somewhere else. 

" How can you fall into so deep an Ofc?' Steevens. 



ACT III. 

Line 1. by thy tabor ? 

Clown. No, Sir, I live by the church.] The Clown^ 
I suppose, wilfully mistakes her meaning, and answers, as 
if he had been asked whether he lived by the sign qf the ta- 
ioTy the ancient designation of a music shop. Steevens. 

Line 219. — in a martial hand ; bo- curst*] Martial handy 
seems to be a careless, scrawl, such as shewed the writer to 
neglect ceremony. Curst, is petulent, crabbed— a curst 
cur, is a dog that with little provocation snarls and bites. 

Johnson. 

Line 244. Look where the youngest wren qf nine comes.] The 
women's parts were then acted by boys, sometimes so low 
in stature, that there was occasion to obviate the impro- 
priety by such kind of oblique apologies. Warbubton. 
. The wren generally lays nine or ten eggs at a time, and 
the last hatch'd of all birds are usually the smallest and 
weakest of the whole brood. Steetens. 

Line 441. Hang him, foul collier!] Collier was, in our au- 
thor^s time, a term of the highest reproach. So great were 
the impositions practised by the venders of coals, that 
R. Greene, at the conclusion of his Notable Discovery ^ C9- 
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zmtage^ 1599, has published what he caUa, A pktiMmt Diae^' 
vary if the Coaenage qf CoUierB. Stbbvens. 

The devil is called Collier for his blackness. Like wUl to 
like, 8ay$ the Devil to the Collier, Johnson. 

Line 5S0. wear this jenrel for me,] Jewel does not pro- 
perly signify a single gem, but any precious ornament or 
superfluity. Jobnson. 

Line 560. He is knighi, diAbei with wAaeked rapier, ami om 
carpet conndertOi^n i] That is, he is no soldier by profession^ 
not a Knight Banneret, dubbed in the field of battle, bu^ 
on carpet contideraiion, at a festivity, or on some peaceable 
occasion, when knights receive their dignity kneeling, not 
on the ground, as in war, but on a carpet. This is, I believe, 
the original of the conteiAptuous term a carpet knight, who 
was naturally held in scorn by the men of war. Johnson. 

For a full elucidation of the order of knighthood— vide 
Jnetu^e Obaertfationa, 

Carpet knights, in contempt; and hi The DemtfcH <if Robert 
Earl iff Huntingdon, 1601, it is employed for the same purpose : 

" soldiers come away, 

** This Carpet-knight sits carping at our scars.^ 

Steevens. 

Line 602. 1 have not seen snch a virago,] Ftrofo cannot 

be properly used here, unless we suppose Sir Toby to mean, 
I never saw one that had so much ^e look of woman with 
the prowess of man. Johnson. 

Line 704^. o'erflourish'd hy the devil.'] In the time of 

Shakspeare, trunks, which are now deposited in lumber- 
rooms, or other obscure places, were part of the furniture 
of apartments iu which company was received I have seen 
more than one of these, as old as the time of our poet. 
They were richly ornamented on the tops and sides with 
■croU work, emblematical devices, &c. and were elevated 

OB feet. 8f BBVBNt. 
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Line 709t s o da not /.] This, I believe, means, I do 

not yet believe myself, when, from this accident, I gather 
hopeof my brother's life. Jobmsov. 



ACT IT 

Line 18. / pr'^heeyfootish Greek,] Cheeky was as much as 
to say bawd or pander. He understood the Clown to be 
acting in that office. A bawdy-house was called Corinth, * 
and the frequenters of it Corinthians, which words occur 
fVequently in Shakspeare, especially in Tinum qf Athens, and 
Henry IV, Warburton. 

Line 23. - — get themselves a good report qfler fourteen 
years* purchase'] This seems to carry a piece of satire upon 
monopolies, the crying grievance of that time. The grants 
generally were for fourteen years ; and the petitions being 
referred to a committee, it was suspected that money gained 
favourable reports from thence. Warburtonv 

Line 79. as to say, a careful man and a great scholar,"} 

This refers to what went before, / am not tall enough to be- 
come the function well, nor lean enough to be thought a good stU' 
dent; it is plain then that Shakspeare wrote, as to say a 
graceful man, i. e. comely. Warburton* 

Line 85. —very wUtily said — that, that is, is :] This is a 
very humorous banter of the rules established in the schools, 
that all reasonings are ex pracognitis ^ praconcessis, which lay 
the foundation of .every science in these maxims, whatsoever 
is, is ; and it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be ; 
trith much trifling of the like kind. Warburton. 

Line 106. it hath bay-windows ] A bay-window is 

the same as a bow-vnndow ; a window in a recess, or bay. The 
following instance in Cinthia^s Revels^ by Ben Jonson, 1601^ 
may support the supposition : 
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^' retiring myself into a ftay-wtndow,** &c. 

Steisvkns. 

Line 119. constant quesiitm,'] A settled^ a determmaiey 

a regular question. Johnson. 

Line 134. Nayy I am for aU waters.] A phrase taken from 
the actor^s ability of making the audience cry either with 
mirth or grief. Warbubtov* 

I rather think this expreission borrowed from sportsmen, 
and relating to the qualifications of a complete spaniel. 

Johnson. 

A cloak for all kinds of kyavery ; taken from the Italian 
proverb, Tu /tat mantUlo da ogtii acqua. Smith. 

Line 158. your Jive wits?] Thus in King Lear : 

" Bless thy five wits ! Tom's a cold." 

163. —propertied me;] They have taken posses- 
sion of me as of a man unable to look to himself. Johnson. 

Line 171. Maintain no toords toiJth him^ Here the Clown 
in the dark acts two persons, and counterfeits, by variation 
of voice, a dialogue between himself and Sir Topas, — / totU, 
Sir, I willy is spoken after a pause, as if, in the mean time, 
Sir Topas had whispered. Johnson* 

line 176. / am shent, &c.] t. e. I am blamed. 

Line 196. Like to the old vice,] Ftce was the fool of the 
old moralities. Some traces of this character are still pre- 
served in puppet-shows, and by country mummers. 

Johnson. 

Line 203. Adieu, goodman drivel,] This last line has i^ei- 
ther rhyme nor meaning. I cannot but suspect that the 
fool translates Malvolio's name, and says. 

Adieu, goodman mean-evil, Johnson^ 

Dr. Farmer supposes that this line was part of an old 
catch. 

Line 215. all instance, all discourse 5] Instance, for 

sense ; discourse for reason. Warburton. 

Instance is example, Johnsons 
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' Line 218. To any other trtut,'] To any other belief, or 
confidence, to any other fixed opinion. Johnson. 

Line 229. chantry ] i. e. Chapel. 

234. —Whiles ] Is until. This word is still so 

used in the northern counties. It is, I think, used in this 
sense in the preface to the Accidence. Johnson. 

Almost throughout the old copies of Shakspeare, uhilea is 
given us instead of while. Mr. Rov^e, the first reformer of 
his orthography, made the change. S^teevenb. 

Line 238. truth,] Truth here mehns, fidelity. 



ACT V. 

Line 21. conclumm to be as kisses, if your four nega- 
tives make your two affirmatives,'] Though I do not discover 
much ratiocination in the Clown's discourse, yet, methinks, 
I can find some glimpse of a meaning in his observation, 
that the conclusion is as kisses. For, says be, if four negatives 
make two qffirmativeSy the conclusion is as kisses: that is, the 
conclusion follows by the conjunction of two negatives, 
which, by kissing an embracing, coalesce into one, and make 
an afiSirmative. What the /our negatives are I do not know, 
I read. So that conclusions be as kisses. Johnson. 

Line 38. — or the bells qf St. Bennel, <Str, tnay put you in 
fii<fid;]'When in this play he mentioned the bed of Ware, he 
recollected that the scene was in Illyria, and added in Eng» 
land ; but his sense of the same impropriety could not re- 
strain him from the bells of St. Bennet. Johnson* 
- Line 66. scathful »— ] i. e. Mischievous. 

63. desperate 4^ shame^ and state f] Inattentive to 

hb character or his condition, like a desperate man. 

Johnson. 

Line 113. — as fat andfuUctM-^} We should read, as flat. 

Warbvrton. 
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Vat means dM ; so we say VLfdthemUd fellow ; fat likewise 
means gro§s^ and is sometimes used for obMcene. Johhson* 
Line 123. Why slwuld I not, had I the heart to do ity 

Like to the Egyptian thief, at point qf death 
Kill what I love :] In this similef a particular story 
is presupposed ; which ought to be known to shew the just- 
ness and propriety of the comparison. It is taken from 
HeliodorusU Mlhiop%c$y to which our autlior was indebted for 
the allusion. This Egpytian thief was Thyamis, who was a 
native of Memphis, and at the head of a band of robbers. 
Theagenes and Chariclea falling into their hands, Thyamis 
fell desperately in love with the lady, and would have mar- 
ried her. Soon after, a stronger body of robbers coming 
down upon Thyamis's party, he was in such fears for his 
mistress, that he had her shut into a cave with his treasure,, 
It was customary with those barbarians, when they despaired 
ilf their own mifety,firtt to make avoay tvith those whom they held 
dear, and desired for companions in the next life. Thyamis, 
therefore, benetted round with his enemies, raging with 
love, jealousy, and anger, went to his cave ; and calling 
aloud in the Egyptian tongue, so soon as he heard himself 
answered towards the cave's mouth by a Grecian, making 
to the person by the direction of her voice, he caught her 
by the hair with his left hand, and (supposing her to be 
Chariclea) with his right hand plunged his sword into her 
breast. Theobald^ 

line 178. -^-case ?] Case is a word used contemptiip 
eusly for skin* Johnson^ 

line 216. Then he*a a rogue, qfter a fMsy^nieasure, or « pa- 
\in, &G.] A paasif-4ntamre pavin may perhaps mean a ptmn 
danced owt ^ time. Sbr Toby might call him by this dtla, 
because lie was drunk at a time when he dundd hm>e been sober, 
aad in a coaditiwi to attend on the wounded knigjbt 
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This dance is mentioned in Stephen GoswiCs SehoeJe ^ 
Abuse, containing a pleasant Itwectire against PoetSyPiperSf &c. 
1579t It is enumerated as follows, among other dances •. 

<< Dumps, patins, galUardes, measures, fancy es, or newe 
<< streynes.*' I do not, at last, see how the sense will com- 
pletely quadrate on the present occasion. Steeyens. 
' Line 234. A natural perspective,] A perspective seems to 
be taken for bhows exhibite4 through a glass with- such 
lights as make the pictures appear really protuberant. The 
Duke therefore says, that nature has here exhibited such a 
show, where shadows seem realities *, where that which ia 
iwt appears like that which is. Johnson. 

Line S02. A most extracting frenzy ^J t. e, A frenzff 

that drew me away from every thing but its own object. 

Warburtom. 

Line 316. you must allow vox."] The Clown begins 

reading the letter in some fantastical manner, on which 
Olivia asks him, if he is mad. No, madamy says he, J do but 
barely deliver ike sense qf this madman's epistle; if you would 
have it read as it ought to be, that is, with such a frantic accent 
and gesture as a madman would read it, you must allow vox, i. e. 
you must furnish the reader with a voice, or, in other words^ 
read it yourself. Steevens. 

Line 319. but to read his right wits,] To represent his 

present state of mind, is to read a madman's letter, as I now 
dO; like a madman. Johnson.' 

Line 339. One day shall crown the alliance on^t, so please 
you,] The word onH, in this place, is mere nonsense. I 
doubt not the poet wrote, an't so please you. Heath. 

This is well conjectured ; but on't may relate to the double 
character of sister and wife. Johnson. 

line 346. against ihe^ metal qf your sevj Metal here 

( diHeaey and at^hitss. 
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line S60. "-^'^viki^ 3 People of less dignity or im- 
portance. JOHNSOV. 

liae 373. .^P-^-j^efflfJ A fool. Johnson. 

•— 3ftl» ^--^Aerficwr^preiuppos'd ] Presupposed y for 

unposed, Warburton. 

Prauppos^d rather seems to nean previously pointed ont 
^r thy imitation. Stbevbns 

laneftOff, <-— inqportucej i e. ImpmrhmUy. 



■ND OF THB ANNOTATIONS ON TWELFTH-NIGST. 
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ANNOTATIONS 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 



ACT I. 

LINE 22. Joy cculd not shew itself modest enough, with' 

out a badge qf bittemeasJ] This is judiciously expressed. Of 
all the transports of joy, that which is attended with tears is 
least offensive ; because carrying with it this mark of pain, 
it allays the envy that usually attends another's happiness. 
This lie finely calls a modest joy such a one as did not insult 
the observer by an indication of happiness unmixed with 
pain. Warburton. 

This is an idea which Shakspeare seems to have been de« 
lighted to express. Steeveics. 

Line 27. no faces truer ] That is, none honester^ 

none more sincere. Johnson. 

Line 30. -- — is Signior Montahto returned ] Montantef 

in Spanish, is a huge two-handed sword, given, with ifnnch hu- 
mour, to one, the speaker would represent as a boaster or 
bravado. Warburton. 

Line 46. he'll be meet with' you.] This is a very com- 
mon expression in the midland counties, and signifies he'll 
be your maichy he'll be even with you* Stesvsni. 
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Line 64. -four ^ his five wits ] In our author's 

time mt was the general term for intellectual powers. 

JORNSOM. 

Line 74. with the next block.] A block is a mould on 

which a hat is formed. The old writers sometimes use the 
word for the hat itself. Steevens. 

Line 101. your charge ] Tliat is, your burthen, 

your i$uumbrance, Johvson. 

Dr. Johnson here mistakes the meaning of the word, it 
mnst imply a wordy or any person committed to your protec- 
tion. 

Line 181. the flouting Jack ;] A term of derision. 

Thus in Hemy IV. PiOart I, 

« —the prince Is a Jack, a sneak ewp.^ 

lUne 182. to tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder, Arc] 

That u, '' Do you mean to tell us that love is not blind, and 

tktt fire will not coBsnme what is combustible ?'* for both 

these propositions are implied In making Cupid a tfood han- 
JbideTf aod Vulcan (the God of fire) a goad oarpemter. In oth<Br 
words, wtmid you ^ompin^ me^ v^m ofdnUm m this hmd is uM 
lEtuMon, that you ctm be in hve without batiff bHnd, and eanpUi§ 
unih thefiame vf k^mty u^jhmt bmiff seanhed* Anonymous. 

line 106. ■ ^- 'ff iW his nap irtM fuMpkiau 7] That is, sub- 
ject his hend to the disquiet of jealousy. Johnsom. 

I^ne 109. -^-Hngk ffMwy 5fmli«y*.] A preverbial eapres- 
sipn tD signify that a man has no rest at sdl i when Sunday, 
a day formerly of etie and diversion^ was passed so nneom- 
fprtably. Warbubton. 

Line aS2. M m the /wee ^M» toil/.} AUuding to the 

definition of a heretiok in the sehocds. Warborton. 

Line fiM. — ^«M thai I mill have a recheat winded in, my 
/sietttt/,] That is, I will wear a horn on my forehead which iha 
Aamtanoi may bUno, A reeheai is the sound by which dogs are 
called back. Shakspeare had no mercy upon the poor cuck- 
old, hia hom is an inexhaustible subject of merriment. 

JOHMSOV. 
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Line 316. Thefairett grant U the necemty :] %. e. No one 
can have a better reason for granting a request than the 
necessity of its being granted. Warburton. 

Line 353. fVhat the goujere,] Gougere may mean, as it is 
in the old copy, goodyeew; but the meaning is most likely to 
be here, the lues venerea. Thus in Lear : 

« the gwjeret shall devour them,*' &c. 

Lioe 364. I eamwt hide what I am :] This is one of our au- 
tiior^ natural touches. An envious and unsocial mind, too 
proud to give pleasure, and too sullen to receive it, always 
endeavours to hide jits malignity from the world and from 
itself, under the plainness of jiimple honesty^ or the dignity 
0f haughty independence. Johnson. 

Line 377. / had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roe 
in hisgraee;] A canker is the cankerroief dog^ose, cynosbatus^ 
or hip, , The sense is, I would rather live in obscurity the 
wild life of nature, than owe dignity or estimation to my 
brotlier. Johnson, 

. Line 400. — «f» sad eat^erenet :] Sad here m^ans, as usual, 
grate f sedate* 

ACT IL 

Line 4. ^heart-burned an hour qfter^l The pain com- 
monly called the heavt-bwm^ proceeds from an ocW humour 
in the stomach, and is there properly enough imputed to tart 
looks. Johnson. 

Line 71. there is measure in every thtng^l Thus in 

Richard IL : 

" My legs can keep no measure in delight, 

" When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief.* 

Line 85. youp friend ?] Friend was used for loTcr itt 

Shakspeare^s time. 
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Line 94. the lute should be like the case !] i. e . That 

your face shoald be as homely and as coarse as yonr mask, 

Theobald. 

Line 139. his villainy ;] By which she means his 

malice and impiety. By his impious jests, she insinuates, he 
pleased libertines ; and by his devising slanders of them, he 
angered them. Warburtov* 

Line 179. Against whose charms faith melteth inio blood.] 
The signification of blood here is, amorous desire. So abo in 
All's weU thai Ends welly Act 3. Sc. 7. 

'^ Now his important blood will nought deny 
<< That she'll demand." 

Line 188. usurer's chain?] Usury seems about this 

time to haye been a common topic of invective. I have 
three or four dialogues, pasquils, and discourses on the sub- 
ject, printed before the year 1600. From every one of these 
it appears^ that the merchants were the chief usurers of the 
age. Steeveiti. 

Line 213. — as melancholy as a lodge m a warren ;] A pa^ 
rallel thought occurs in the first chapter of Isaiah, where 
the prophet, describing the desolation of Judah, says,«- 
*' The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as 
'* a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,** &c. I am informed^ 
that near Aleppo, these lonely buildings are still made use 
of, it being necessary, that the fields where water-melonS| 
cucumbers. Sec, are raised, should be regularly watched. 

Steevens. 

Line 215. <f this young lady ;] Benedick speaks of 

Hero as if she were on the stage. Perhaps, both she and 
Leonato, were meant to make their entrance with Don Pe- 
dro. When Beatrice enters, she is spoken of as coming in 
alone. Steeyens. 

Line 244. such impossible conveyance,'] i. e. In the 

nature of a slight-of-hand trick, done with all the dexterity 
and apparent impossibUity of a juggler. 
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Line 266. bring you the leti^h <jf Prester John's foot; 

fetch you a hair off the great Cham's beard ;] i. e. I will under- 
take the most difficult task, rather tlian have any conversa. 
tion with lady Beatrice. Alluding to the difficulty of access 
to either of those monarchs, but more particularly to the 
former. STEmENS. 

liine 316. Thus goes every one to tJte world but I, and I am 
tun-burned/] I believe we should read, Thus goes every one to 
thefwood but /, and I am sunrbumt. Thus does every one but 
I find a shelter, and I am left exposed to wind and sun. It 
is said of a woman, who accepts a worse match than those 
which she had refused, that she has passed through the 
woodf and at last taken a crooked stick. Shakspeare, in 
AWs well that Ends well, uses the phrase, to go to the unnrld, 
for marriage. Johnson. 

Line 343. she hath qften dreamed qf uhhappinesSy] Thus 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in their comedy of The Maid qf the 

Mm. 

— My dreams are like my thoughts, honest and innocent : 
Yours are unhappy. Warburton* 

Line 418. Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour to draw Don 
Pedro f and the count CUmdio alone; tell them that you know 
Hero loves me ; — Offer them inttanceSf which shall bear no les$ 
Hkelihood than to see me at her chamber-window ; hear me call 
Margarety Hero; hear Margaret term meClaudio; and bring 
them to see this the very night b^ore the intended wedding.] The 
business stands thus ; Claudio, a favourite of the Arragon 
prince, is by his intercessions with h^r father, to be married 
to fair Hero ; Don John, natural brother of the prince, and 
a hater of Claudio, is in his spleen zealous to disappoint the 
match. Borachio, a rascally dependant on Don John, offers 
his assistance, and engages to break off the marriage by this 
stratagem. '^ Tell the prince and Claudio (says he) that 
** Hero is in love with me; they won*t believe it; offer them 
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** proofs, as that they shaU see me converse with her in hei 
** chamber-window. I am in the good graces of her wait- 
'^ing-woman, Margaret; and Til prevail with Margaret, at 
<* a dead hour of night to personate her mistress Hero ; do 
^' yon then bring the prince and Clandia to oveiheat our 
** discourse ; and they shall have the torment to hear me 
**• address Margaret by the name of Hero ; and her to say 

** sweet things to me by the name of Claudio." 'Ihis is 

the substance of Borachio's device to make Hero suspected 
of disloyalty, and to break off her match with Clandio. 

Theobald. 

Lin^ 477. mtd her hair shall be ef what colour it please 

God.] Satirically alluding to the fashion of dying the liair, 
in Shakspeare*8 time. 

Line 544. Stalk on, stalk on ; the fowl sits ] Alluding to 
the stalking horse, well known to the fowler in the fenn coun- 
tries, who conceals himself under it, till he makes sure of 
his shot. 

Line 691. O, she tore the letter into a thousand half-pence ;] 
f . e. into a thousand pieces of the same bignesft. This is 
Ikrther explained by a passage in As you like it : 

There were none principal; they were all like one 
another as half.pence are. Thkopalo^ 

ACT III. 

Line 70. fflow^ an agate very vilely att :'i Meaning the 
comparison between a little man and an agate stone ^ Fal* 
staff says to his page : 

'^ I was never so man*d with an agate till now.** 

Line 114. fVhat fire is in mine ears?] Alluding to a pro- 
verbial saying of the common people, that their ears bum, 
when others are talking of them. 'WARBi;Riy>N. 

Line 119* Taming my wild heart to thy lodng hand ;] This 
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image ii taken from ialconry. She had been charged with 
being as wild as haggardt qfthe toek ; she therefore says, that 
votld as her heart is, she will tame it to tkt hand, Johhsow. 

Line 159. slops ;] Slops are loose breeches or trow- 

sers. 

Line 190. She ehall be buried with her face upwards.] The 
meaning seems to be, that she who acted npon principles 
contrary to others, should be buried with the same contra^ 
riety. Johnson. 

The passage perhaps means onXy-^She $haU be btariad m km 
hoer'eania. Soin 7%« 9rinter''8 Taie: 
«' Fh. What? like a corse? 
** Per, No, like a bank for love to lie and play on ; 

" Not like a corse ;«— or if, ^not to be buriedy 

** But quick and in my amu,** Stbbveni. 

Line 446. rabato 3 A eoUarband ; a ruff. 

Thus, in the comedy of Law THckt, Stc. 1608 : 

'' Broke broad jests upon her narrow heel, 
" Pok*d her rabatosy and surveyed her steel." 
This passage will likewise serve for an additional expla- 
nation of the pohtng-etieks ^steely mentioned in The fVinier's 
Itde. Steevens, 

Line 488. ■ no bams.] A quibble between baruM, repo. 
titories df com, and 6atnw, the old word for children. 

Johnson. 

Line 496. turned Turk,] t. «. Taken captive by love, 

and turned a renegado to his religion. Warburton. 

'This interpretation is somewhat^fkr-fetehed, yet, perhaps, 

it is right. Johnson. 

Line 61T. wme moral ] That is, some secret 

meaning, like the nutral of a fable. Johnson. 

line 528. — — A^ eats his meat without grudging^ :] 1 do not 

see how this is a proof of Benedick's change of mind. It 

woold afford more proof of amorousness to say, he eats not 
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hii meai frnthoui gruiging; but it is impossible to fix the 
meaning of proverbial expressions: perhaps, to eat m&tt 
wUhmU grudging, was the same as, to do as others do, and the 
meaning is, he is eonteiU to live by eating like other mortals, and 
will be content f notwithstanding his boosts, like other mortals, to 
hm>e a w^e, Johnson. 

Line 661. lamas honest as any man living, that is an old 
man, and no honester than /.] There is much humcPur, and ex- 
treme good sense under the covering of this blundering ex- 
pression. It is a sly. insinuation that length of years, and 
the being much hacknied in the ways qf men, as Shakspeare 
expresses it, take off the gloss of virtue, and bring much 
defilement on the manners. For, as a great wit says, Youth 
is the season <^ virtue : corruptions grow with years, and I believe 
the oldest rogue in England is the greatest. Warburton. 

Line 573. <— t^ is a world to seel] ue. It is curious or 
wonderful to observe 



ACT IV. 

Line 44. ——luxurious bed :] That is, lascimous^ LMxury 
is the confessor^s term for unlawful pleasures of the sex. 

Johnson. 

Line 64. '-"'^^haste as is the bud — ] Before the air has 
tasted its sweetness. Johnson. 

Line 144. The story that is printed in her blood?] That is, 
the story which her blushes discover to be true, Johnson. 

Line 152. smirched ] 1. e. SoUed, sullied,. 

213. bent ^ honour;] Bent is used by our au- 
thor for the utmost degree of any passion, or mental quality. 
Benedict always says in this play, her flection has its full 
bent. The expression is derived from archery; the bow bat 
its bent, when it is drawn as far as it can be. Johnson. 

Line 235. —ostentation ;] Show, appearance. Johnson. 
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Line 252. we rack the value ;] t. e. We exaggemU the 

value. The allusion is to rack-rents, Stbevems. 

Line 277. my inwardness "} Inward means, to be 

h^timate with : as in Measure for Measure : 
" I was an inward of his." 

Line 328. I am gone, though I am here :] t. e. I am out of 
your mind already, though I remain in person before you. « 

Steevems. 

Line 341. / ufould eat his heart in the market-place,'} A 
savage sentiment for a woman ; but the same expression is 
frequent in The Iliad of Homer. 

Line 351. a goodly count-confect 3] A sugar'-candy sort 

of nobleman. 

Line 377. we have the exhibition to examine.] Meaning, 

we have the exanunation to take. 

Line 390* Con. Bor. Yea^ Sir, we hope, 

Dogb. fVrite down — thai they hope they serve 
Ood : — and write God first ; for God d^end—but God should go 
htfore such villains fj This short passage, which is truly -hu- 
mourous and in character, I have added from the old quarto. 

Besides, it supplies a defect : for, without it, the Town- 
Clark asks a question of the prisoners, and goes on without 
staying for any answer to it. Theobald. 



ACT^r. 

Line 16. JUT such a one wiU gmHe, and streke his heard ; 

Cry,~-sorroWy wag ! and hem, when he should groan ;] 
Dr. Johnson does not approve of either of the coiyecturei 
made by the different commentators. He says, I point 
thttT: 
I ffsueh an one wtU smile, and stroke his heard ; 

Andy sorrow wag ! cry; hem, when he shaU groan f 
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That Uy If he will smiley and cry sorrow be gone, and hem tn- 
etead qf groaning. The order in which and and cry are placed 
is harsh, and this harshness made the sense mistaken. Range 
the words in the common order, and my reading will be free 
from all difficulty. Johnson. 

Line 19. candle wasters ;] Probably means, those 

who have recourse to revelry and midnight ergiesJ 

Line '33. than advertisement.] That is, than admoni- 

/ton, than mortd instrnctim, Johnson. 

Line 38. However they have writ the style qf Gode^ This al- 
ludes to the extravagant titles the Stoics gave their wise 
men. Sapiens Ule turn Diis ex pare vivit, Senee. Ep. 39. 
Jupiter quo antecedit virum bonum ? diutius bonus est. Sapiens 
nihilo se minoHs astimat. Deus wm vincit sapientem/dtct^a/e. 
Ep. 73. Warburton. 

Line 39. And make a pish at chance and sufferance^] Alludes 
to their famous apathy. Warburton. 

Line 89. Despite his nice fence,] t. e. His skill in fencing. 

*-r- 92. Can'et Ihou so daff me?] To dagTe and doffe are 
synouimous terms, that mean, to put off': which is the very 
sense required here, and what Leonato would reply upon 
CSaudio's saying, he would have nothing to do with him. 

Thbobald. 

Line 112. Scambling,] Means, scrambling. 

•— — 121. w e ttHl not wake your patience.'] The old 

men have been both very angry and outrageous ; the prince 
tells them that he and Qaudio will not wake their patience * 
will not any longer force them to endure the presence of those 
whom, thongh they look on them as enemies, they cannot 
resist. Johnson. 

Line 161. the minstrels ;] The minstrels were, in the 

time of Elizabeth, itinerants who amused the people with 
fword-dancing. 
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Line 160. ^^«y, then give him another etaff, Sec] AUasion 
to tilting. See note, As you like ii. Act. 3. Sc. 10. 

Warburton. 

Line 164. — to turn his girdU^] We have a proverbial 
speech, ][f he be emgry, let him twm the buekle (/ his gir/iU, 
Bot I do not know its original or meaning. JoHNapw. 

A corresponding expression is nsed to this day in Ire- 
"land.i — ^hs he angry, let him tie up his brogues. Neither pro- 
Terb, I believe, has any other meaning tlian this : If he is 
in a bad hnmouri let him employ himself till he is in a 
better. Steevens. 

Line 17T. •-^^hid'-'*-*] Means incited^ 

— 18T. — *-« wise gentleman :] This jest depending on 
the coUo^nial use of words is now obscure ; perhaps we 
should ready a wise gentle moHf or a man wise ewmgh to he a 
coward. Perhaps wise gentleman was in that age used ironi- 
cally, and always stood for silly fellow, Johnson. 

Line 222. What a pretty thing man is, when he goes in his 
doublet and hose, and leaves ogf his wU/] It was esteemed a 
maik of levity and want of becoming gravity, at that time, 
to go in the doublet and hose, and leave off the chak, to which 
this well-turned expression alludes. The ihougkt is, that leva 
auikes a man as ridiculous, and exposes him as naked as be- 
ing in the doublet and hose without a cloak. Warburton. 

Line 291. »*—• ■e'«r weigh more reasons in her balance :] A 
pun upon the word raioins. 

Line 249. one meaning well suited ] That is, one mean^ 

ing i» put into many different dresses ; the prince having asked 
the saiue question in four modes of speech, Johnson. 

Line 316. Possess the people, &c.] 1. e. Inform, or make 
the people acq^aainted with it. 

Line 325. And she alone is heir to both of us ;] Shakspeare 
seems to have forgot what he bad made Leonaio say, in the 
fifth scene of the first act,, to Antonio : Hotr now, brother; 
where is my cousin yowr son 1 hath he provided the muaick 7 

AlfOMYMOUt. 
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Line 336. p acked in all this wrong J t. e, A confede- 

rate in the mischitf. 

Line 347. and barrows money in God's name j] The 

intacalion of the common beggar. 

. Line 383. To have no man come over me 7 why^ shall I o^ 
trays keep below stairs 7 I suppose every reader will find the 
meaning. Johnson. 

. Line 391. 1 give thee the bucklers.] I suppose, that 

to give the bucklers is, to yield, or to lay by all thoughts of 
defenccy so clipeum aljicere. The rest deserves no comment. 

Johnson. 

Line 453. in the time <^ good neighbours :] i. e. When 

men were not envious, but every one gave another his due. 
The reply is extremely humourous. Warburton. 

■ Line 482. Done to death "] An obsolete phrase com^ 

mon to our author, and the ancient writers, implying dead,' 

, Line 484. in guerdon* ] . Guerdon means, reward^ 

recompence. 

Line 492. Those that slew thy virgin knight ;] Knight, in 
its original signification, mennH follower or pupil, and in this 
sense may be feminine. Helena, in AWs well that End's 
well, uses knight in the same signification. - Johnson. 

• In the times of chivalry, a virgin knight was one who had 
as yet atchieved no adventure. Hero had as yet atchieved 
no matrimonial one. It may be added, that a virgin knighi 
wore no device on his shield, not having atchieved any. 

Steevens. 



END OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING* 
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ACT I. 

LINE 30. There iea kind qf character in thy l^e^ 

Thaty to the ohservery &c.] Shakspeare must, I 
believe, be aDswerable for the unnecessary solemnity (which 
Dr. Johnson justly condemns) of this introduction. He has 
the same thought in Henry IV, which is the best comment 
on this passage. 

'* There is a history in all men's lives, 

^^ Figuring the nature of the times deceased : < 

'< The which observed, a man may prophecy 

** With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

^* As yet not come to life,'' &c. STEBVBNg. 

lane 40. to fine issuei :] To great consequences. For 

high purposes. Johnson. 

Line 57. fVe have toith a leaven'd ami prepared dhotce.] 
Leavened choice is one of Shakspeare's harsh metaphors. His 
train of ideas seems to be this. I have proceeded to you with 
dtoice mature, concocted, fermented, leavened. When bread 
is leavened it is left to ferment : a leavened choice is therefore 
a choice not hasty, but coni>iderate, not declared ai soon ai 
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it fell into the imagination, but suffered to work long in the 
mind. Thus explained, it suits better with prepared than 
yodled, which is Dr. Warburton's reading. Johnson. 

Line 68. 6rtfig' ym something on the way.] i. e. Travel 

acme part of the way with you. 

Line 71. your scope is as mine own,] TWkt is, your 

amplitude of power. Johnson. 

Line 116. Grace is grace, despite qfall controversy:] Sati- 
rically itttionatiBg that the controeersies about grace were so 
intricate and endless, that the disputants unsettled every^ 
thing but this, that grace was grace ; which, however, in spite 
of controvery, still remained certain. Warburton. 

Line 119. there went but a pair of sheers between usJ] 

We are both of the same piece. Johnson. 

So in The Maid <^the MiU^ by Beaumont and Fletcher.^ 
^* There went but a pair qf sheers and a bodkin between 
them.*" Stebvbns. 

Line 296. BeHeve not, that the driifbling dart ufUve 

dm pierce a complete bosma:] Think not that a 
breast eompttiteliy armed can be pierced by the dart of love 
liiat comes Jfnt^ern^ without firce, Johnsoh. 

Line S16. The nu^fiU bits and curbs for head strong steeds,] 
Nothing can be more proper, than to compare persons of 
unbridled licentunumes to head-strong steeds : and, in this view, 
bridiing the pasgkms has been a phrase adopted by our best 
poets. Theobald. 

Line Sl^ Whieh/or ^lese fourteen years we have let sleep ;] 
By letting the laws sleep, adds a particular propriety to the 
thing represented, and accords exactly too with the sinnle. 
It is the metaphor too, that our author seems fond of using 
upon this occasion, in several other passages of this play. 
The taso hath not been d^d, tha' it hath slept ; 

* Tis now awake. Theobauo. 

Line 188. make me not your story.] Do not, by de* 

ceivuig me, make me a aobject for a tale* Johnson. 
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Perhaps only, Do not divert yourtejf with me aa you would 
with « story. Steevens. 

Line 390. *tis my familiar sin 

With maids to seem the lapwing,] The quality of 
the lapwing^ alluded to here, is, its perpetually flying so low 
and so near ftie passenger, that he thinks he has it, and then 
is suddenly gone again. This made it a proverbial expres- 
sion to signify a lover's falshood. Warburtom. 



ACT 11. 

Line 97. stewM prunes ;] Stewed prunes were the 

standing dishes of bawdy-houses. 

Line 183 . Justice, or Iniquity 7] These were, I suppose, two 
personages well known to the audience by their frequent 
appearance in the old moralities. The words therefore, at 
that time, produced a combination of ideas, which they have 
now lost. Johnson. 

Line 188. Hannibal !] Mistaken by the constable for Can- 
ni^a^ JoHNSONi 

Line 252. I'll rent the fairest houae in it, after three pence a 
bay :] A bay of building is, in many parts of England, a 
common term, of which the best conception that I could 
ever attain, is, that it is the space between the main beams 
of the roof ^ so that a bam crossed twice with beams is a 
barn with three Irnys. Johnson. 

Line 452. who, with our spleens, 

Would all tlumselves laugh mortal.'} Shakspeare 
meant by spleens, that peculiar turn of the human mind, that 
always inclines it to a spiteful, unseasonable mirth. Had 
the angels thai, says Shakspeare, they would laugh them- 
selves out of their immortality, by indulging a passion which 
does not deserve that prerogative. The ancients thonght) 
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that immoderate laughter was caused by the bigness of the 
$pleen, Warburton. 

Line $98. Wrench Bwefromfools, and tie the wiser souls 

To thy false seeming?] Here Shakspeare judi- 
ciously distinguishes the different operations of high place 
upon diff>erent minds. Fools are frighted, and wise men are 
allured. Those who cannot judge but by the eye, are easily 
awed by splendour ; those who consider men as well as con^ 
ditions, are easily persuaded to love the appearance of vir- 
tue dignified with power. Johnson. 

Line 718. Ilfnot a feodary, but only he, &c ] Afeodary was 
one that in the times of vassallage held lands of the chief 
lord, under the tenure of paying rent and service : which 
tenures were called feuda amongst the Goths. Now, says 
Angelo, '*'we are all frail; yes, replies Isabella; if all man- 
** kind were not feodaries, who owe what they are to this 
*^ tenure of imbeciUityf and who succeed each other by the 
'< same tenure, as well as my brother, I would give him up." 
The comparing mankind, lying under the weight of original 
sin, to a feodary, who owes suit and service to his lord, is, •! 
think, not ill imagined. Warburton. 

Shakspeare has the same allusion in Cymbeline, 

** senseless bauble, 

" Art thou ti/eodarie for this act ?** 

STEGYBKi. 

ACT III. 

Line IS. merely thou art death's fool ; 

For him thou laboux'st by thy flight to shun, 

And yet nrniCst toward him still.] In those old 

farces called Moralities, the fool of the piece, in order to shew 

the inevitable approaches of death, is made to employ all his 

stratagems to avoid him ; which, as the matter is ordered. 
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brinf^ thefoolf at every turn, into his very jaws. So that the 
representations of these scenes would afford a great deal of 
good mirth and marah mixed together. Warburtom. 

Line 18. Are nun'd by baseness .] Shakspeare here meant 
to observe, that a minute analysis of life at once destroys 
that splendour which dazzles the imagination. Whatever 
grandeur can display, or luxury enjoy, is procured by btue- 
neaSf by offices of which the mind shrinks from the contem- 
plation. All the delicacies of the table may be traced back 
to the shambles and the dunghill, all magnificence of build- 
ing was hewn from the quarry, and all the pomp of orna- 
ments dug from among the damps and darkness of the mine. 

Johnson. 

Line 21. Thy best of rest is sleep. 

And that thou qft provok^st ; yet grossly fear^st 
Thy death, which is no more,] I cannot without 
indignation find Shakspeare saying, that death is only sleep» 
lengthening out his exhortation by a sentence which in the 
friar is impious, in the reasoner is foolish, and in the poet 
trite and vulgar. Johnson. 

Line 36. Thou hast nor youth, nor age ; 

But, as it were, an qfter-dinner^s sleep^ 
J>reamiHg on both :] This is exquisitely imagined. 
When we are young, we busy ourselves in forming schemes 
for succeeding times, and miss the gratifications that are 
before us ; when we are old, we amuse the languor of age 
with the recollection of youthful pleasures or performances ; 
so that our life, of which no part is filled with the business 
of the present time, resembles our dreams after dinner^ 
when the events of the morning are mingled with the de- 
signs of the evening. Johnson. 

Line 39. for all thy blessed youth 

iiecomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied eld ; and when thou art old, and ridk. 

Thou hast tieither heat, &c.] Shakspeare dedans 
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that milii has neither youth nor age; for iu youth, which is the 
happiegt time, or which might be the happiest, he commonly 
wants means to obtain what he could enjoy ', he is depen- 
dent on palsied eld ; must beg alms from the coffers of hoary 
avarice : and being very niggardly supplied, becomes as aged, 
looks like an old man, on happiness which is beyond his 
reach. And, when he is oUl and rich, when he has wealth 
enough for the purchase of all that formerly excited his de- 
sires, he has no longer the powers of enjoyment, 
— has neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
To make his riches pleasant ^-^ 

Johnson. 

Line 108. As falcon doth the fowl;'] In whose presence the 

follies of youth are afraid to shew themselves, as the fowl is 

afraid to flutter while the falcon hovers over it. Steevens. 

Line 109. His filth within being cast,] To cast a pond is to 

empty it of mud. 

Mr. Upton reads, 

His pond voithin being cast, he would appear 

A filth as deep as JielL Johnson. 

Line 111. The princely Angelo?] The first folio has, in 

both places, prenzie, from which the other folios made 

princely* Johnson. 

Line 143. —delighted spirit — ] t. e. The spirit accustomed 

here to ease and delights. This was properly urged as an 

aggravation to the sharpness of the torments spoken of. 

Warburton. 
Perjiaps we may read, 

the delinquent spirit, 

a word easily changed to delighted by a bad copier, or un- 
skilful reader. Delinquent is proposed by Thirlby in his 
manuscript. Johnson. 

Line 437. clacMishJ] The beggars, two or three cen- 
turies ago, used to proclaim their want by a wooden dish 
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^idth a moveable coyer, which they eUcked to shew that their 
vessel was empty. This appears in a passage quoted on 
another occasion by Dr. Grey. Steevehs. 

Line 507. mercy swear, and pUiy the tyrant,'] We say 

at present, Such a thing is enough to make a parson swear, i. «• 
deviate from a proper respect to decency, and the sanctity 
of his character. Steevens. 

line 595. So disguise shally by the disguis*d,] So disguise 
shall, by means of a person disguised, return an injwious de» 
mand with a countetfeit person, JoHHSOir. 

ACT ir 

Line 250. desperately mortal,'] This expression is ob- 
scure. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, mortally desperate, Mor* 
tally is in low conversation used in this sense, but I know 
not whether it was ever written. I am inclined to believe, 
that desperately mortal means desperately mischievous. Or des* 
perately mortal may mean a man likely to die in a dtsperaie 
state, without reflection or repentance. Johnsoh. 

Line 282. and tie the heard ;] The RccistU recommends 

Mr. Simpson's emendation, die the heardy but the present 
reading may stand. I believe it was usual to tie up the 
beard before decollation, that it might escape the blow. 
Sir T. More is said to have been very careful about this 
ornament of his face. It should however be remembered, 
that it was the custom to die beards. In the Midsummer^ 
Night^s Dreamy Bottom says, 

" I will discharge it either in your straw-colour'd 
•^ betird, your orange-tawny beard, your purple in 
« grain,'* &c. Steetens. 

A beard tied would give a very new air to that face, 
which had never been seen but with the beard loose, long. 
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Line S28. Firgi, here's young tnaOer Rash^ &c.] This ena- 
meration of the inhabitants of the prison affords a very 
striking view of the practices predominant in Shakspeare's 
age. Besides those whose follies are common to all times, 
we have four fighting men and a traveller. It is not unlikely 
that the originals of the pictures were then known. 

Johnson. 

Line SJS4. a emnmodity of brown paper and old ginger,] 

Thus the old copy. The modern editors read, brown pepper. 
The following passage in Michaelmaa Tenuy Com. 1607, will 
justify the original reading. 

** I know some gentlemen in town have been glad, 
*' and are glad at this time, to take up commodities in 
^* hawk*s-hoods and brown paper,"* Steevens. 

Line 336. - — and brave master Shoe-tie the great trateller^ 
As most of these are compound names, I suspect that this 
was originally written, master Shoe4ye (not Shooty). As he 
was a traveller, it is not unlikely that he might be solicitous 
about the minutiae of dress, and the epithet brave seems to 
countenance the supposition. Steevens. 

Line 339. For the Lard^s sake.] i. e. To beg for the , 

rest of their lives. Warburton. 

I rather think this expression intended to ridicule the 
puritans, whose turbulence and indecency often brought 
them to prison, and who considered themselves as suffering 
for religion. 

It is not unlikely that men in; risoned for otlier crimes, 
might represent themselves, to ca^ al enquirers, as suffering 
for Puritanism, and that this mig. . be the common cant of 
the prisons. In Donue*s time, every prisoner wa^ brought 
to jail by suretiship. Johnson. 

Line 545. Yet reason dares her? — no:\ And this is 

right. The meaning is, the circumstances of our case are 
such, that she will never venture to contradict me : dares her 
to reply No to me, whatevei I say. Warbvrtoit. 
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Line 547. my authority bears a credent bulkf 

That no particular icandal, &c] Credent is ere- 
(iUdbiej vtforevng credit, not questiunabU, The old English 
writers often conifound the active and passive adjectives. 
So Sbakspeare, and Milton after him, use iinexpresswe from 
inexpressible. 

Particular is prwate, a French sense. No scandal from any 
private mouth can reach a man in my authority. Johnson. 

Line 557. we would, and we would not.] Here undoubt- 
edly the act should end, and was ended by the poet ; for 
here is properly a cessation of action, and a night inter- 
venes, and the place is changed, between the passages of 
this scene, and those of the next. The next act, beginning 
with the following scene, proceeds without any interruption 
of time or change of place. Johnson. 

Line 662* you do blench ] To blench, is to fly oiffj 

to shrink from. 

Line 576. He says, to veil full purposeJ] To veil/ull purpose, 
may, with very little force on the words, mean to hide the 
whole extent qf our design. Johnson. 

Line 584. Enter Friar Peter.^ This play has two Friars, 
either of whom might singly have served. I should there, 
fore imagine, that Friar Thomas, in the first act, might be 
changed, without any harm, to Friar Peter ; for why should 
the Duke unnecessarily trust two in an affair which required 
only one. The name of Friar Thomas is never mentioned 
in the dialogue, and therefore seems arbitrarily placed at 
the bead of the scene. Johnson* 



ACT V. 

Line 64. ^truth is truth 

To the end (^ the reekomnf.j That is, truth has no 
fUdations ; nothing which admits of encremso can be so 
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much what it is, as truth is truth. There may be a tirmige 
thing, and a thing more strange, but if. a proposition be true, 
there can be none more true. Johnson.' 

Line 127. Oh, that it were as like, asiiis true/] Like is 
not here used for probable, but for seemly. She catches at 
the Duke's word, and turns it to another sense ; of which 
there are a great many^examples in Shaksp'eare, and the 
writers of that time. Warburton. 

I do not see why like may not stand here for probabk, or 
why the lady should not wish, that since her tale is true, it 
may obtain belief. If Dr. Warburton's explication be right, 
we should read, 

01 thai it were as likely, as 'tis true! 

Like I have never found for seemly, Johnson. 

Line 175. nor a temporary medler^ It is hard to know 

what is meant by a temporaa'y medler- In its usual, ^ense, as 
opposed 'to perpetual, it cannot be used here. It may stand 
for temporal : the sense will then be, / know him for a holy 
man, one that meddles not with secular affairs. It may mean 
temporising : I know him to be a holy man, one who would not 
temporise, or take the opportunity qfyour absence to dtfame yon. 
Or we may read, 

Not scurvy, nor a tamperer and medler: 

Line 277. These poor informal women ] li^omuU signi- 
fies out qf their senses. In The Comedy ^ Errort, we meet 
with these lines : 

" — r-I will not let him stir, 
** Till I have ns'd the approved means I have, 
^* With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
** To make of him sl formal man again." 
Formal, in this passage, evidently signifies in his senses. The 
lines are spoken of Antipholis of Syracuse, who is behaving 
like a madman. Stbbtenb. 

Line 289. That's sealed tn approbation?] Mlien any thing 
subject to counterfeits is tried by the proper officers and ap- 
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proved, a stunp or seal is pvA ii|ion it, as among lu on plate^ 
weights, and measores. So the Duke says, that Angelo^s 
faith has been tried, approved, and aeaPd in testimony of that 
approbation, and, like pther things so sealed, is no more to be 
called in question. Johnson. 

Line 372. Stand like the forfeits in a haxher'a sk&p.^ Bar- 
bertt* shops were, at all times, the resort of idle peofrie. 
TtmstHna erat quadam: hie solebamns/eri 

Plerumque earn opperiri • 

Which Donatus calls apta sedes otiosis. Formerly with as, 
the better sort of people went to the barber^s shop to be 
trimmed ; who then practised the nnder parts of surgery : 
so that be had occasion for numerous instruments, which lay 
there ready for use j and the idle people, with whom his 
shop was generally crowded, would be perpetually luuidltng 
and misusing them. To remedy which, I suppose, there 
was placed up against the wall a table oifoxfeitures, adapted 
to every offence of this kind ; which, it is not likely, would 
long preserve its authority. Warburton* 

Line 388. and a coward.) So again afterwards, 

Kott, sirrah, that know me for a fool, ^ coward, 

One of all luxury ] 

But Lucio had not, in the former conversation, mentioned 
cowardice among the faults of the Duke. — Such failures of 
memory are incident to writers more diligent than this poet» 

Johnson. 

line 409. — Show your sheepMting face, and be hang*d an 
hour ! wilt not off'?'] This is intended to be the common lan- 
guage of vulgar indignation. Our phrase on such occasions 
is simply; show your sheep biting face, and be hanged. The 
words an hour have no particular use here, nor are autho- 
rised by custom. I suppose it was written thus, shew your 
sheep-biting face, and be hanged — an" how? wiU not off? In the 
midland counties, upon any unexpected obstruction or re- 
sistance, it is common to exclaim an* how J Johnson. 
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Une 403. whidi consummate,] t. e. Which being 4ic- 

eomplished. 
Line 439. Advertising and hol]^-*-] AtteiUice and faithfuh, 

JOHNtON. 

Line 463. be fcu at free to tu.] Be as generous to ns, 

pardon us as we have pardoned you. Johnson. 

Line 461. J%at brained my purpose:] We now use in con- 
yersation a like phrase, Thie ii was that knocked my design on 
the head. Johnson. 

Line 476. even from his proper tongue,"] Even from 

Angelo's own tongue. So above, 

In the tcitness vf his proper ear 

To call him villain. Johnson. 

Line 481. denies thee vantage:'] Take from thee all 

opportunity, all expedient of denial. Warburton. 

Line 509.. Against all sense you do importune her,] The 
meaning required is, against all reason and natural affec- 
tion ; Shakspeare, therefore, judiciously uses a single word 
that implies both; sense signifying both reason and affec- 
tion. Johnson. 

Line 586. — Aa* worthy worth yours.] These words are, 
as they are too frequently, an affected gingle, but the sense 
is plain. Her worth, worth yours ; that is, her value is equal 
to your value, the match is not unworthy of you. Johnson 

Line612» % o*A«r forfeits ;] Thy other punishments. 

Johnson. 



END OF TUB ANNOTATIONS ON MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
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LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 



ACT I. 

USE 65. fVhm I to feast expre$ily am fnhid ;] The copiei 
all have 

When I to fast exprtnly am forbid* 
But if Buron studied where to get a good dinner, at a time 
when he was/orftid to fattty how was this studying to know 
what he was forbid to know ? Common sense, and the whole 
tenour of the context require us to read, feoMt^ or to make a 
change in the last word of the verse. 

When 1 to fast expressly am fore-bid ; 
i. e. when I am enjoined before-hand to/asi* Theobald. 

Line 110. sneapiug frostyl To sneap^ is to check. 

— — 117. May's newfangled ikows :] Alluding to the 

pastimes and merriment of May-day, Johnson. 

Line 143. A dangerous law agamsi gentility !] GenHUty^ 
here, does not signify that rank of people called gentry ; but 
what the French express by gentUesse^ i. e. elegandia^ wrbasd^ 
tas. And then the meaning is this : Such a law for banish- 
ing women from 4he court is dangerous, or injurious to jto- 
Uteness, urbanity, and the more refined pleasures of life. For 
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men without women would turn brutal and savage, in their 
natures and behaviour. Theobald. 

Line 171. Not by mighi master'dy but by special grace .*] Bi- 
ron, amidst his extravagancies, speaks with great justness 
against the folly of vows. They are made without sufficient 
regard to the variations of life, and are therefore broken by 
some unforeseen necessity. They proceed conmnonly from 
a presumptuous confidence, and a false estimate of human 
power. • Johnson. 

Line 177. Suggestions ] Temptations. Johnson. 

Line 180. quick recreation ] Lively spcrty spright' 

ly diversion, Johnson. 

Line 188. A man qf eomplementSyWham right and wrong 

Have chose as umpire of their mutiny :] This pas- 
sage, I believe, means that Don Armado was a man nicely 
versed in ceremonial distinctions, one who could distinguish 
in the most delicate questions of honour the exact bounda- 
ries of right and wrong. Johnson. 

Line 193. in the world's debate,] The world seems to 

be used in a monastick sense by the king, now devoted for 
a time to a monastick life. Johnson. 

Line 216. A high hope/or a low having ;] The meaning is 
this, '' Though you hope for high words, and should have 
** them, it will be but a low acquisition at best.'* This our 
poet calls a low having. Theobald. 

Line 224. taken with the manner.] This was the 

phrase in use to signify, taken in the/cet: Warburton. 

Line 267. curious, knotted garden ;] The picturesque 

of the ancient gardens consisted of figures, of which the lines 
occasionally intersected each other. 

Line 269. — base minnow qf thy narthyl Minnow here 
means, a contemptibly small object 

Line 338. — dear imp.] Imp, was anciently a term of dig- 
nity. Lord Crotnwel in his last letter to Henry YIII. prays 
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for the ifnp. his son. It is now used only in contempt or ab- 
horrence ; perhaps in our author's time it was ambiguous, 
in which state it suits well with this dialogue. Johnson. 
Pistol salutes king Henry V. by the same title. Steevens, 



ACT 11. 

Line 17. Beauty is bought hy judgment ^ the eye, 

. Nat uttered by base sale </ chapmen*8 tongues,] 
Chttpmm here seems to signify the seller, not, as now com- 
monly, the buyer. Cheap or cheping was anciently the mar-: 
ket, chapman therefore is marketman. The meaning is, that 
the estimation of beauty depends not on the uttering or prodama- 
tion of the seller, but on the eye qf the buyer. Johnson. 

Line 48. Well fitted in the arts,] Is, weU qudlijied. 

Johnson. 

52. matched with ] Is combined or Joined with, 

Johnson. 

90. fVere all addressed ] i. e. Were all prepared. 

Line 117. And sin to break it.] The Princess shews an in- 
convenience yery frequently attending rash oaths, which, 
whether kept or broken, produce guilt. Johnson. 

Line 163. gelded ] Mr. Steevens justly remarks 

the partiality of Shakspeare for this expression. 

Line 228. God*s blessing on your beard/] That is, mayst 
thou have sense and seriousness more proportionate to ^y 
beard, the length of which suits ill with such idle catches of 
^it' Johnson* 

Line 255. My lips are no common, though several they be, J 
Several is an enclosed field of a private proprietor, sp Maria 
says, her lips are private property. Of a lord that was newly 
married one observed that he grew fat ; Yes, said Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, any beast will grow fat, if you take him from 
the common and graze him in the several, Johnson. 
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Line 274. HU tmigue, aU vHpaiieut to speak and lurf $ee^i 
That is, hu timgue being impatiently denroui to see as weU at 
speak. J^«^«^"- 

ACT in. 

line 20. Kfce « »»an after the old painHng ;] It was a 

common trick, among some of tlie most indolent ef the an- 
cient masters, to place the hands in tiie bosom or the pock- 
ets, or conceal them in some other part of the drapery, t« 
avoid the labour of representing them, or to disguise thew 

own inability. . ^, ^ ^. ' 

Line 23. these betray, &c.] His meaning is, that they 

not only inveigle the young girls, but make the men taken 
notice of too, who affect them. ^ Theorald. 

Line 28. By my penny f^ observation,] Ihere was an old 
tract, caUed A pennyworth ^ Wit, to which this aUudes. 

Line 29. Arm. JB«i 0,-&u« O — 

Moth. The hobby-horse ts forgot.} In the cele- 
bration of May-day, besides the sports now used of hanging 
a pole with garlands, and dancing round it, formerly a boy 
was dressed up representing maiS Marian; another like a 
friar • imd another rode on a hobby-hwse^wiih beUs jmgling, 
and painted streamers. After the Reformation took place, 
and precisians multipUed, these latter rites were looked 
iipon to savonr of paganism; and then maid Marian, th^ 
friar, and the poor hobby-horse^ were turned out of the ^es. 
Som^ who were not so wisely precise, but regretted the dis. 
nseof the hobby^se, no doubt, satirized Ais ™picion of 
idolatry, and archly wrote the epitaph above aUuded to. 
Now Moth, hearing Armado groan ridiculously, and cry out, 

Buioh! bui oh! -humourously pieces oat his exdanur 

tion with the sequel of this epitaph. Thbojbald^ 

Line a2. ^* »«<>**»] ^o^* » » ^^^ mad-brained, nnr 
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broken yonng fellow ; or sometimes an old fellow with youtli- 
ful desires. Johnson. 

Line 64. You are too swifi, Sir, to say so :] The meaning 
is, You do not give yourself ^i'"^ ^^ think, \f you say so, 

Steevens. 

Line 72. By thy favour, sweet welkin,] fVelkin is the sky, 
to which Armado, with the false dignity of a Spaniard, 
makes an apology for sighing in its face. Johnson. 

Line 76. here's a costard broken ] t. e, A head. 

'- 82. no I'envoy ;] The Venvoy is a term borrowed 

from the old French poetry. It appeared always at the 
head of a few concluding verses to each piece, which either 
served to convey the moral, or to address the poem to some 
particular person. Steevens. 

Line 127. And he ended the market.] Alluding to the Eng- 
lish proverb — Three women and a goose make a market. 

Steevens. 

Line 153. <— my incony Jewf} Ineony or kony in the 
north signifies ^n«9 delicate — as a kony thing, a fine thing, 

Warburton. 

Line 206. And I to be a corporal of his field,] A corporal 
if the field was anciently such an office as that of an aid-da« 
camp in the present times. 

Line 209. And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop I] 
The notion is not that the hoop wears colours, but that the 
colours are worn as a tumbler carries his Aoop, hanging on one 
shoulder and falling under the opposite arm. Johnsow. 

' Line 211. -like a German clock, 

Still a repairing ;] I'o the inartificial construc- 
tion of these first pieces of mechanism, executed in Ger« 
many, we may suppose Shakspeare alludes. The clock at 
Hampton-Court, which was set up in 1540, (as appears from 
the inscription affixed to it) is said to be the first ever fabri- 
cated in England. STBKFBMf • 
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ACT IV 



Line 22. Here^ good my glass^ It must be remembered^ 
that in tbose days it was the fashion among the French 
ladies to wear a looking-glass, as Mr. Bayle coarsely repre- 
sents it, on their bellies ; that is, to have a small mirror set in 
gold hanging at the girdle, by which they occasionally view- 
ed their faces or adjusted their hair. Johnson. 

Line 46. a member qf the commonwealth.] Here, I be- 
lieve, is a kind of jest intended ; a member of the common- 
wealth is put for one of the common people, one of the mean- 
est. Johnson. 

Line 164. < queen Guinever ] This was king Ar- 
thur's queen, not over famous for fidelity to her husband. 
See the song of The Boy and the Mantle, in Mr. Percy's col- 
lection. Steevens. 

Line 171. the clout.] The clout was the centre of the 

target. 

Line 307. Nath. Fauste, precor, gelidA, &c.] Though all 
the editions concur to give this speech to Sir Nathaniel, yet, 
as Dr. Thirlby ingeniously observed to me, it is evident, it 
must belong to Holofernes. llie Curate is employed in 
reading the letter to himself; and whrle he is doing so, that 
the stage may not stand still, Holofernes either pulls out a 
book, or, repeating some verse by heart from Mantuanns, 
comments upon the character of that poet. Theobald. 

Line 370. Trip and go^ my sweet ;] These words probably 
composed the burthen of some old popular song. 

Line 378. colourable coUutb,'] That is, gpecions, or 

fair seeming appearances. Johnson. 

Line 392. certes J t. e. For certain. 

Line 398. 7 am toiling in a pitch ;] Alluding to lady Rosa- 
line's coi^plexion, who is through the whole play represent- 
ed as a black beauty. Johnson. 
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Line 444. — A€ comes in like a perjure,] The punishment 
of perjury is to wear on the breast a paper expressing the 
crime. Johnson. 

Line 459. O, rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid's hose ; 

Disfigure not his slop.] Slops are large and wide- 
kneed breeches, the garb in fashion in our author^s days, 
as we may observe from old family pictures ; but they are 
now worn only by boors and sea-faring men Theobald. 

Line 477. -^ — the liver vein,] The liver was anciently sup- 
posed to be the seat of love. Johnson. 

Line 495. amber coted.] To cote, is to outstrip, to 

werpass. Steevens. 

Line 526. Air, would I might triumph so !] Perhaps we 
may better read, 

Ah ! umUd I might triumph so I Johnson. 

> Line 584. To see a king transformed to a gnat !] Gnat, in 

the old copy. The modern editors read knot, which is a 

bird of the snipe kind, known in Lincolnshire, remarkable 

for its stupidity. 

Line 693. And beauty's crest becomes the heaxens well,'] 
Crest is here properly opposed to badge. Black, says the 
King, is the badge of hell, but that which graces the heaven 
is the crest qf beauty. Black darkens hell, and is therefore 
hateful: whUe adorns heaven, and is therefore lovely. 

Johnson. 

Line 697. and usurping htdr,] Alluding to the great 

quantity of fklse hair then worn. 

line 764. Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye?] i, e, 
A lady's eyes give a fuller notion of beauty than any au- 
thor. Johnson. 

line 789, • cockled ] i. e. ShelUd. 

>— 794. As itright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair J 
This expression is extremely beautiful, and highly figura- 
tive. Apollo, as tlie sun, is represented with golden hair ; 
•o that a lute strung with his hair, means no more than 
itrung with gilded wire. Warburton. 
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liine 795. And^ when Uve spedct^ the voice ^ all the g9d$ 

Makes Jteaven drowsy with the harmony*] A very 
ingenious friend observes, that the meaning of the passage 
is this : That the voice a^fall the Gods united^ could inspire on/y 
drowsiness f when compared with the chearjul effects qf the voice qf 

lope. 8TEEVBN8. 

Line 800. a word that loves all men;] We should 

read,- -^— « word all women love, Warburton. 

The antithesis of a word that mU men love, and a word which 
loves all men, though in itself worth little, has much of. the 
spirit'Of this play. JaHNSON. 

. Line 839. sow'd cockle reap'd no com ;] This proverbial 

expression intimates, that beginning with perjury, they can 
expect to reap nothing but falshood. Warsurtom. 

ACT V, 

Line 2. Your reasvns at dinner liace been, &c.] I know not 
well what degree of respect Shakspeare intends' to- obtiiin 
for this vicar, but he has here put into his mouth a finished 
representation of colloquial excellence. It is very diftcult 
to add any thing to this character of the schoc^-raasteK 
table talk, and perhaps all the precepts of CastigBoiB^^v^Ul 
scarcely be found to comprehend a rule for conyersatton^so 
justly delineated, so widely dilated, and so nicely limited. 

It may be proper just to note, that reason here, and in 
many other places, signifies discourse ; and that hudadous is 
used in a good sense for spirited, animated, coi^ident, 'Cipinion 
is the same with obstinacy or opiniatret^. JOTttfson. 

Line 4. icithout affection,] i. e* Without affectation, 

13. thrasonical. J Bragging, boastful. 

14. He is too picked,] 'To have the beard piqued 

^picked) or shorn so as to end in a point, was, in our author's 
time, a mark of a traveller affecting foreign fashions. 

JOHNSOW. 
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Line 19. ^-^-^point-demce ] From the French. Means, 

exact to the utmost pitch. 

Line 43. a flap-dragon :] A Jlap-dragon is the veil 

known game of raisins put into brandy, and burnt. 

Line 59. —a quick venew qf wit ;] Venew or veney is a 
bout or turn at fencing. 

Line 82. -- — the charge-house ] Probably means, a 

school supported at the public charge, as a eharity or /ru^ 
school. 

Line 96. inward — ^] Means, cmtfideniiah , 

103. —dtUiy with my excrement,] The author has 

before called the beard vaUmr*8 excrement, in The Merchant ef 
Vemce, Johmsow, 

Line 168. to moike Au God-Afod wax \\ To wax an* 

eiently. signified to grow. It is yet said of the moon, that 
she imxes and toan«». Stebven^. 

Line 184. — -fofctii^ it m snuffy] t. e. In dudgeon: but 
the word here is used equivocally. 

Line 213. *fVare pencils !] Rosaline, a black- beautyi re* 
proaches the fair Catherine for painting. JoHMsaif« 

Line 216. O, that your face were not so full qf C^s ! 

A pox <f ^at jest / &c.] Dr. Farmer has judi- 
ciously shewn no indecency to be meant in this language, 
the small-pox only is here alluded to, by the very line pre- 
ceding. 

Line 217. in by the week/] This I suppose to be an 

expression taken from hiring servants or artiticers; mean- 
ing, I wish I was as sure, of his service for any time limited, 
as if I had hired him. . Stektbns. 

Line 245. So portent-/tfte. Sec] i. e. I would be his fate 
or destiny, and, like a portent, hang over, and infiuence his 
fortunes. For Portents were not only thought to forebode^ 
but to itfiuence. Warburtoh* 

Line 301. —spleen ridiculous^-] Is, a ridiculous fit, 

JOHlfSON. 
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Line 305. Like MuactmteSy or Rmtimu: aa Igueaa,'] Jlie 
settliiiK commerce in Russia was, at that time, a matter that 
much ingrossed the concern and conversation of the pub- 
lick. There had been several embassies employed thilher 
on that occasion; and several tracts of the manners and 
state of that nation written : so that a mask of Muscovites 
was as good an entertainment to the audience of that time, 
as a coronation has been since. W^rburton.' 

Line 347. Beautiea, no ricker than rich taffata.] t. e. The 
taffata masks they wore to conceal themselves. Theobau). 

Line 405. Vouehottfty bright moony and these thy siors,] When 
queen Elizabeth asked an embassador how he liked her 
ladies, It is hardy said he, to judge <if stars in the presence iff 
the sun. Johnson. 

Line 520. '-^better wits have worn plain statute-caps.] 
This line is noit universally understood, because every reader 
does not know that a statute^ap is part of the academical 
habit Lady Rosaline declares that her expectation was 
disappointed by these courtly students, and that better wits 
might be found in the common places of education. 

Johnson. 

Line 676. as white as whales bone ;] So in Turber- 

ville's Poemsy printed in the year 1570, is an ode intitled, 
« In Praise of Lady P.'» 

*^ Her mouth so small, her teeth so white, 

*^ As any whaie his bone ; 
" Her lips without so lively red;. 
** That passe the corall stone.** Warton. 

Line 582. Behamourj what wert thou, 

* Till this man shoufd thee ? and what art thou now f] 
These are two wonderfully fine lines, intimating that what 
courts call manners^ and value themselves so much upon 
teaching, as a thing no where else to be learnt, is a modest 
•ilent accomplishment under the direction of nature and 
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• common sense, which does its office in promoting social life 
withoBt being taken notice of. But that when it degene- 
rates into shew and parade, it becomes an unmanly con- 
temptible quality. Warburton. 

What is told in this note is undoubtedly true, but is not 
comprised in the quotation. Johnson, 

Line 596. The virtue qf your eye must break my oath.] I 
believe the author means that the virtue^ in which word good- 
neaa and power are both comprised, muit dissolve the obliga- 
tion of tlie oath. The princess, in her answer, takes the 
most invidious part of the ambiguity. Johnson. 

Line 626. . when we greet, &c.] This is a very lofty 

and elegant compliment. Johnson. 

Line 679. Writey Lord have mercy on «»,] This was the 

inscription put upon the door of the houses infected with the 
plague, to which Biron compares the love of himself and his 
companions j and pursuing the metaphor finds the tokens 
likewise on the ladies. The tokens of the plague are the 
first spots or discolorations, by which the infection is known 
to be received. Johnson. 

Line 709. you force not to forswear.'] You force not is 

the same witli you make no difficulty. This is a very just ob. 
servation. The crime which has been once committed, it 
committed again with less reluctance. Johnson. 

Line 784. — stmie Dick, 

That smUes his cheekin years ;] In years, signi- 
fies, into wrinkles. So in The Merchant of Venice : 

<* With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.^ 

Warburton. 

Line 767. You cannot beg us,"] That is, we are not fools, 
our next relations cannot beg the wardship of our persons 
and fortunes. One of the legal tests of a natural is to try 
whether he can number. Johnson. 

Line 831. Abate a throw at novum ;] That is, setting the 
chance of the dice (novum) aside, the world could not pro- 
duce such another five. 
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Line 840. With lifobard's head oil tow.] TW« alludes to 
the old heroic habits, which on the knees and th^lden had 
nsually, by way of ornament, the resemblance of a leopard*s 
or lion's head. WARBBirroif. 

Line 873. " lw», **«* holds hi$ jwle-oare, otHng^ on a ehot' 

§tool,'} Alluding to the arms given to the nine worthies in the 
old history. Hammer. 

Line 962. Stuck with cUwea.^ An orange shtde wUh ckres 
appears to have been a common new-year's gift. So Ben 
Jonson, in his ChriaimaB Jlfiis^w,—" he has an onmge and 
« rosemary but not a clove to stick in it,** A giU mimeg is 
mentioned in the same piece, and on the same occasion. 

Stbevbiis. 

Line 1072. Honest plain words, Sec] As it seems not very 
proper for Biron to court the princess for ,the king in the 
king's presence, at this critical moment, I believe the speech 
is given to a wrong person. I read thns : 

Prin. I understand you not, my grirfs are double : 
Honest plain words best pierce the ear <ifgritf. 
King. And by these badges, &c. JoHNiOir. 

Line 1108. We did not quote them so."] In the old copies 
eoat. We should read, quote, esteem, reckon, though our 
old writers spelling by the ear, probably wrote cote, as it 
was pronounced. Johnioii. 

Line 1232. When daisies pied, Ac] The first lines of this 
song that were transposed, have been replaced by Mr. Theo- 
bald. JOHNSOM. 



END OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON LOYlTS LABOUR'S LOST. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 



ACT I. 

LINE 18. Phicking the groMs, &c.] By holding ap the grass, 
or any light body that will bend by a gentle blast, the db> 
rection of the wind is found* 

** This way I used in shooting. Betwixt the markes was 
^ an open place, there I take a fethere, or a IftiU graste, 
** and so learned how the wind stood/* Ascham. JotfNsoif. 

Line 28. Andrew ] The name of the ship. 

JoHirsox. 

-*-— 29. Vailing her high tap Uwer than her rt6s,] Means, 
t9 put off the hat, to strike eaU, to give sign qf stiftmisftoft. 

Stbeyevs. 

line 58. — Noio, fry two-headed Janns,] By two-headed 
Jotms is meant those antique bifrontine heads, which gene- 
rally represent a young and smiling face, together with an 
old and wrinkled one, being of Pan and Bacchus *, of Saturn 
and Apollo. Warburtov. 

Line 56. — |iecp thrimgh their «ysi,] This gives ns a very 
picturesque image of the countenance in laughing, when the 
eyes appear half shut. WARBunroif ; 
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Line 69. their teeth in way qfrniiU,'] Becanse such are 

apt enough to shew their teeth in anger. Warburton. 

Line 89., Let me play the Fool ;] Alluding to the common 
comparison of human life to a stage-play. So that he desires 
his may be the fool's or buffoon's part, which was a constant 
character in the old farces : from whence came the phrase, 
to play the fool, Warburton, 

Line 108. iDotddalmoit damn those ears,'] The author's 

meaning is : That some people are thought wise, whilst they 
. keep silence ; who, when they open their monUis, are such 
stupid praters, that the hearers cannot help calling them 
fools f and so incur the judgment denounced in the Gospel. 

Theobald. 

Line 115. Vll end my exhortation after ditmer.l The hu- 
mour of this consists in its being an allusion to the practice 
of the puritan preachers of those times ; who being gene- 
rally very long and tedious, were often forced to put off 
that part of their sermon called the exhortation till after din* 
ner. Warbdrto!N 

Line 161. like a wilM youth,] He has formerly lost 

his money like a wi^l youth, he now borrows more in pwre 
innocence, without disguising his former fault, or his present 
designs. Johnsoii. 

Line 243. Ay, thai^s a colt, indeed, for he doth nothing bui 
talk ^ hit horse ;] Colt is used for a witless> heady, gay 
youngster; whence the phrase used of an old man too juye- 
nile, that he still retains his coWs tooth. See Henry VIIL 
Act 1. Sc. 3. Johnson. 

Line 248. is there the county Palatine.] I am always 

inclined to believe, that Shakspeare has more allusions to 
particular facts and persons than his readers commonly sup- 
po8e« The count here mentioned was, perhaps, Albertus a 
Lasco, a Polish Palatine, who visited England in our au- 
thor's time, was eagerly caressed, and splendidly entertain- 
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ed ; bnt rnnniog in debt, at last stole away, and endeavour- 
ed to repair his fortune by encbantment. Johnson, 

Line 272. he hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian ;] 

A satire on the ignorance of the yonng English travellers in 
our author's time. Warburton. 

Line 281. Scottish Urd^ Scottish, which is in the 

quarto, was omitted in the first folio, for fear of giving of- 
fence to king James's countrymen; Theobald. 

Line 286. 1 think, the Frenchmen became his surety,] Al- 
luding to the constant assistance, or rather constant pro- 
mises of assistance, that the French gave the Scots in their 
quarrels with the English. This alliance is here humour- 
ously satirized. Warburton. 

Line 288. How like you the young German, &c.] In Shak- 
speare's time the duke of Bavaria visited London, and was 
made knight of the Garter. 

Perhaps in this enumeration of Portia's suitors, there may 
be some covert allusion to those of queen Elizabeth. 

Johnson. 

Line 30$. the ripo wants qf my friend,] Ripe tcanta are 

wants come to the height, wants that can have no longer de- 
lay. Perhaps we might read, rife watds, wants that come 
thick upon him. Johnson. 

Line 306. possessed,] To possess, in our author, gene- 
rally means^ to inform, to acquaint. 

Line 350. O, what a goodly outside falshood hath 1} Fals- 
hood, which, as truth mems honesty, is taken here for treach- 
ery and knavertj, does not stand for faishood in general, but 
for the dislionesty now operating. Johnson. 

Line 357. rxy usances ;] Usance formerly meant, the 

interest qf money. 

Line 383. A breed/or barren metal of his friend ?] A breed, 
that is, interest money bred from (he principal. By the epi- 
thet bairen, the autlior would instruct us in the argument on 
which the advocates against usajry went, which is this, that 
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money is a barren thing, and cannot like corn and cattle 
maltiply itself. And to set off the absurdity of this kind of 
nsary, he put breed and barren in opposition. Warbcjrtom. 



ACT JL 

Line 7. To prove whose blood i$ reddest, his or mineJ] To 
understand how the tawney prince, whose savage dignity is 
very well supported, means to recommend himself by this 
challenge, it must be remembered that red blood is a tradi- 
tionary sign of courage : Thus Macbeth calls one of his fright- 
ed soldiers, a lily liver*d Lown ; again in this play. Cowards 
are said to have livers as white as milk ; and an effeminate and 
timorous roan is termed a ndlkwp, Johnson. 

Line 26. That slew the Sophy, &c.] Shakspeare seldom 
escapes well when he is entangled with geography. The 
prince of Morocco must have travelled far to kill the Soph/y 
of Persia. Johnson. 

Line 44. thertfore be advis'd.] Therefore be not pre- 
cipitant; consider well what you are to do. Advi8*d is the 
word opposite to rash. Johnson. 

Line 90. Turn up, on your right-hand. Sec."] This arch and 
perplexed direction, to puzzle the enquirer, seems to imitate 
that of Syrus to Demea in The Brothers qf Terence. 

Warburton. 

Line 94. God's sonties,] Probably used as an oathy 

though the origin of it cannot be traced. 

Line 135. your child that shaU 6e.] Laoncelot, by your 

chUd that shall be, may mean, that his duty to his jfather shall, 
for the future, shew him to be his child. It became neces- 
sary for him to say something of that sort, after all the tricks 
he had been playing him. Stbkvenb. 

Line 210. — more guarded.] i. e. More amamenied. 

Stbevevb. 
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Line 212. Well, if my man in Italy have a fairer table, 
which doth offer to swear upon a book,'] Table is the palm of the 
hand opened to its utmost. 

Launcelot congratulates himself upon his dexterity and 
good fortune, and, in the height of his rapture, inspects his 
hand, and congratulates himself upon tlie felicities in his 
table. The act of expounding his hand puts him in mind of 
the action in which the palm is shewn, by raising it to lay it 
on the book, in judicial attestations. Well, says he, if any 
man in Italy have a fairer table, tluit doth offer to swear upon a 

book Here he stops with an abruptness very common, 

and proceeds to particulars. Johnson. 

Line 219. — in peril of my life with the edge fif a feather-bed ;] 
A cant phrase to signify the danger of mai:rying. ^A cer- 
tain French writer uses the same kind of figure, O mmi ami, 
j'aimerois mieux Hre towhie sur la pdnte d'un oreiller, Sf m*Hre 
rompu le cou, Warburton. 

Line 244. Something too liberal ;] Liberal I have already 
shewn to be mean, gross, coarse, licentious. Johnson. 

Line 257. sad astent ] Grave appearance ; shew of 

staid and serious behaviour. Johnson, 

Line 351. To feed upon 

The prodigal Christian,'] Shakspeare has made 
Shylock forget his resolution. In a former scene he declares 
he will neither eaJt, drink, nor pray with Christians. Of this 
circumstance the poet was aware, and meant only to heigh- 
ten the malignity of the character, by making him depart 
from his most settled resolve, for the prosecution of his re- 
venge. Steevens.- 

Line 361. ' then it was not for nothing that my mse fell a 

bleeding on Black-Monday last,] *' Black-Monday is a move- 
'^ able day -, it is Easter-Monday, and was so called on this 
<< occasipn : In the 34th of Edward III. (1360) the 14th of 
^* April, and the morrow after Easter-day, King Edward, 
** with his host, lay before the city of Paris ; which day was 
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^ fall dark of mist and hall, and so bitter cold, that many 
<* men died on their horses backs with the cold. Wherefore, 
** nnto this day, it hath been called the BUieke Mmdojf,** 
Stowe, p. 264--6. GftRT. 

Line 380. Tkei*e will come a Christian hy, 

fVUl be worth a Jewess' eye.] It's worth c Jeuf$ 
eye, is a proverb well known. 

Line 456. Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew.] A jest 
rising from the ambiguity of GentUe, which signifies both a 
Heathen, and one wellborn. Johnson. 

Line 482. as blnnt ;] That is, as gross as the dull 

metal. Johnson. 

Line 558. choose me soJ] The old quarto edition of 

1600 has no distribution of acts, but proceeds from the be- 
ginning to the end in an unbroken tenour. This play there- 
fore having been probably divided without authority by the 
publishers of the first folio,^ lies open to a new regulation^ 
if any more commodious division can be proposed. The 
story is itself so wildly incredible, and the changes of the 
scene so frequent and capricious, that the probability of 
action does not deserve much care ; yet it may be proper to 
observe, that, by concluding the second act here, time it 
given for Bassanto's passage to Belmont. Johnson. 

Line 601. Slubber not ] To slubber , is to do any thing 

imperfectly. 

Line 614. embraced heam ne s s ] When I thought 

the pHSsage corrupted, it seemed to me not improbable that 
Shakspeare had written entranced heaviness, musing, abstract* 
ed, moping melancholy. But I know not why any great ef^ 
forts should be made to change a word which has no uncom- 
modions or unusual sense. We say of a man now, that ho 
hugs his sorrows, and why might not Anthonio embrace hea»p^ 
nessl * Johnson. 

Line 635. And so hate I address'd me,] The meaning is, I 
hnvc prepared myself by the same ceremoniei. StBBVBNf« 
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Line 691. Take what wtfe ytu will to AfdJ Perbajpt the 
poet had forgotten that he who misted Portia was never to 
marry any woman. Johhmk. 



ACT JII. 

Line 46. —a hanhrupt^ a jn'odig^aly] There conid be, in 
fihylock'8 opinion, no prodigality more culpable than inch 
liberality as that by which a man exposes himself to ruin for 
his friend. Johnsoit. 

Line 124. it was my turquoise, I Jwtd it (^ Leah^ when 

I was a badtelor.J As Shylock had been married long enougli 
to have a daughter grown up, it is plain he did not value 
this turquoise on account of the money for which he might 
hope to sell it, but merely in respect of the imaginary vir* 
tues formerly ascribed to the stone. It was said of the 
Turky-stone, that it faded or brightened in its colour, ai 
the health of the wearer encreased or grew less. Steevens. 

Line 155. Let fortune fo to hell for it y — not L] The mean« 
ing is, *^ If the worst I fear should happen, and it should 
<< prove in the event, that I, who am justly yours by the free 
<^ donation I have made you of myself, should yet not b« 
<^ yours in consequence of an nnlncky choice, let fortune go 
*^ to hell for robbing you of your just due, not I for violating 
<' my oath." Heat^. 

Line 208. So may the outujard shows — "] He begins ab- 
ruptly, the first part of the argument has passed In his 
mind. Johnson. 

Line 248. /it measure rain thy joy J I believe Shakspeare 
alluded to the well-known proverb, It cannot rain, but ii 
psstrs. Steevens. 

Lino 262. Methinks it should haxe poufr to steal both hiSy 

And leave itself utifumish*d :] Perhaps the read- 
ing might be, — And leatfe himself unfurnished, JoHMSOX* 
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Xine 319. — bleut— ] Blended. 

Line 329. — yov cm uHah none /rom me :] That is, none 
Mwayfrom me ^ none that I shall lose, if you gain it. 

Johnson. 

line 837. ~/pr intermission — ] Delay, 

Line 490: — «o fond—] t. e. So fooluh, 

-— ^ 510. The duke cannot deny, &c.] If, says he, the duke 
stop the course of law, it will be attended with this incon- 
venience, that stranger merchants, by whom the wealth and 
power of this city is supported, will cry out of injustice. 
For the lenown stated law being their guide and security, 
they will never bear to have the current of it stopped on 
any pretence of equity whatsoever. Warburton. 

Line 535. Of lineaments, of manners^ &c.] The wrong 
pointing has made this fine sentiment nonsense. As imply- 
ing that friendship could not only make a similitude of man- 
ners, but o£/ace8» The true sense is, lineaments a/ manners, 
i. e. form of the manners^ which, says the speaker, must 
needs be proportionate. Warburton. 

The poet only means to say, that corresponding proportions 
^ body and tnind are necessai-y for those who spend their time to- 
gether. Steepens. 

Line 637. — the bosom lover qf my lord,] Mr. Malone has 
judiciously remarked, that the term lover was applied to the 
male sex — as an expression of friendship. See Shakspeare's 
Sonnets* 

Line 543. Hear other things,"] In former editions, 
This comes too near the praising qfmyse^; 
Thertfore no more qf it : here other things, 
Lorenzo, I commit, &c.] Portia finding the reflec- 
tions she had made came too near self praise, begins to chide 
herself for it ; says. She'll say no more of that sort *, but call 
a new subject. The regulation I have made in the text Was 
likewise prescribed by Dr. Thirlby. Thbobaw. 
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jtCT rr.J THE MERCHANT OP VENICE. 

Line 575. — with imaginM speedr—'] t. e* With a speed 
equal to thought, 

line 576. — Unto tJie Tranect,] The old copies concur in 
readings UrUo the Tranect, which appears to be derived from 
tranare, and was yery probably a word current in the time 
of our author. Stbevens. 

line 612*. — thertfore^ 1 promise you, I fear you.] i. e. I 
fear for you. 

Line 674. — how his words are suited !] I believe the 
meaning is : What a series or suite of words he has independ- 
ent of meaning ; how one word draws on another without 
relation to the matter, Johnson. 



ACT IV, 

Line 24. — apparent—] That is, seeming; not real. 

Johnson. 

25. —where — ] For whereas, Johnson. 

32. Enough to press a royal merchant downy] This 

epithet of royal merchanty was in our poef s time more strik- 
ing, and better understood ; because Gresham was then 
conunonly dignified with the title of the royal merchant, 

Johnson. 
Line 46. —1*11 not answer that: 

Buty sayy it is my humour }] The Jew being ask- 
ed a question, which the law does not require him to an- 
swer, stands upon his right, and refuses ; but afterwards 
gratifies his own malignity, by such answers as he knows 
will aggravate the pain of the enquirer. 1 will not answer, 
says he, as to a legal or serious question; but since yon 
want an answer, will this serve you ? Johnson. 

Line 54. -for affection. 

Mistress t^ passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes J or loaths:} i.e. Those that 
know how to operate upon the passions of men^ rule the 
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mjfedi&n bj making it opermte fa obedience to the notes 
¥rhich please or disgust it. JoHMSoir* 

Line 98. ^maiiy a purchased «I«o€,l This arganent con- 
sidered as used to tlie particular persons, seems conclnstve. 
I see not how Venetifins or Enf^ishmeo, while they practise 
tiie fmoehase and sale of slaves, can much enforce or demand 
the law of doing t0 Men a$wew9M that theyshoM ioUua. 

line lit. — *-B«lfaHo, « Iscmaii doctor, 

Whom I hone oetd far ^] The doctor and ^M 

court are here somewhat nnskilfnllj brought together. That 
the duke would, on such an occasion, consult a doctor of 
great reputation, is not unlikely, but how should this be 
foreknown by Portia f Johnson. 

Line 135. Not on thy sole, but on thy aoul, harsh Jew J This 
lost jingle Mr. Theobald found again ; but knew not what 
to make of it when he had it, as appears by his paraphrase, 
TTiough thou thinkest that thou art whetting thy knife on the aoal 
qfiby shoe, yet it is upon thy soul, thy immortal part. Absurd ! 
t^e conceit is, that his soul was so hard that it had given an 
edge to his knife. Warburton. 

Line 227. My deeds upon my head !] This is adopted from 
the old imprecation of the Jews to Pilate.— '< His blood be 
" on ns and our children." 

Line 235. ^malice bears down truth.] Maiice oppresses 

honesty, a true man in old language is an honest man. We now 
call the jury good men and true, Johnson. 

Line 438. I am content,] The terms proposed have been 
misnnderstood. Antonio declares, that as the duke quits 
one half of the forfeiture, he is likewise content to abate his 
claim, and desires not the property but the use or produce 
only of the half, and that only for the Jew's life, unless we 
read, as perhaps is righl^ upon my death. Johnson, 
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ACT ▼.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 11 

Line 446. thmi should'st hate had ten more,"] i. e. A 

jury of twelve men, to condemn thee to be hanged. 

Theobald. 

Line 450. grace qf pardon ;] Thus the old copies. 

The same kind of expression occurs in Othello, — *^ I humbly 
" do beseech you of your pardon." Stekvens. 

Line 517. — upon more advice,] Advice means, eontidero' 
tion. 



ACT r. 

■ Line 38. She doth stray about 

By holy crosses,] So in The Merry DevQ qf 
Edmonton: 

*^ But there are crosses, wife ; here's one in Waltham, 
^ Another at the Abbey, and the third 
** At Ceston, and 'tis ominous to pass 
** Any of these without a Pater-noster." 
and this is a reason assigned for the delay of a wedding. 

Steevemi. 
Line 70. — tpith patines V hrighi gold ;] A patine is the 
small flat plate used as a cover to the cludice, during the ad- 
ministration of the papal sacrament. 

Line 77. wake Diana with a hymn ;] Diana is the 

moon, who is in the next scene represented as sleeping. 

Johnson. 

Line 111. tcUhout respect;] Not absolutely good, 

but relatively, good as it is modified by circumstances. 

Johnson. 
Line 148. Let me give light, &c.] There is scarcely any 
word with which Shakspeare delights to trifle as with light, 
in its various significations. Johnson. 

Line 170. — like cutler's poetry — ] In ancient times, it 
was a practice among the entlersy to engrave upon knives, 
fciisarsi 4ec. short moral phrases, or small pieces of poetry. 
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Line 177. .-^— Aav« been respective,] Respective has the 
same meaning as reapeetfuh See KiM^ Jijknj Act 1. 

Steetbhs. 

Line 228. What man •wanted the moiety 

To urge' the thtng held as a eerenumy?] This is a 
very licentious expression. The sense is, What man could 
have 80 Uttle modesty or uxmted modesty so miuch^ as to urge the 
. demand of a thing kept on an account in some sort religi- 
ons? Johnson. 

Line 272. swear by your double self J Double meantf 

treaciierous. 

Line 277. ^or his wealth ;j For his advantage ; to ob- 
tain his happiness. Wealth was, at that time, the term op- 
posite to adversUy, or calamityf Johnson. 



KND OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON THE MERCHANT OF VENICE* 
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ON 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 



ACT I. 

LME 1. Ab I remember^ Adam, it wob Bipon ikb faslif^ {e. 
fvietiihed me : By willy b¥t, a poor ikouotrnd erowna, itc] Dr. 
Warbnrton considers this passage as obscure, bat Johnson, 
by the above reading, with the addition of the nominative 
mif father f makes it perfectly intelligible 

Line 30. — ufhai make you here 7] t. e. What are yon dokig 
here? 

line 37. — ^ beiier empt&y^ and be naaght awhile.] In 
the same sense as we say — it is better to do mieehUf, than to 
do nothing. Johnson, 

Line 68. I am no villain :] The word viUam is used by the 
elder brother, in its present meaning, for a worthless, wick- 
ed, or bloody man ; by Orlando, in its original signification, 
Ibr a fellow of base extraction. Johnson. 

Line 166. ^Ats gamester :] Gamester means, one not 

addicted to the vice of gambling, but to frolic. 

Line 808. mock the good houoewife^ FortanCy Jrmn her 

wheelyl Shakspeare has confounded Fortuney whose wheel 
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only figures uncertainty and vicissitude, with the destiny 
that spins the thread of life, though not indeed with a wheel. 

Johnson. 

Line 250. — you'll be whipped for taxation,] Taxatum means, 
MoHre or occuMiton. 

Line 254. — tince the little trt^, that fools haxje, was silenced,'] 
Shakspeare probably alludes to the use of/oo2sor jes^^rs, who 
for some ages had been allowed in all courts an unbridled 
liberty of censure and mockery, and about this time began 
to be less tolerated. Johnson. 

Line 271. laid on with a trowel.] I suppose the mean- 
ing is, that there is too heavy lei mass of big words laid upon 
a slight subject. Johnson. 

Line 274. You amaze me, ladies :] To amazey here, is not 
to astonish or strike with wonder, but to perplex; to cm^use; 
as, to put out of the intended narrative. Johnson. 

Line 289. fVith bills on their necks, &c.] I cannot see why 
Rosalind should suppose, that the competitors in a wrest- 
ling match carried hills on their shoulders ; I believe the 
whole conceit is in the poor resemblance of presence and pre- 
sents, Johnson. 

Line 307. is there any else longs to see this broken mtt- 

sick in his sides?] We say every day, see if the water be hot ; 
I will see which is the best time. In this sense see may be 
here used. Rosalind hints at a whimsical similitude be- 
tween the series of ribs gradually shortening, and some musi- 
cal instruments f and therefore calls broken ribs, broken,fnusick, 

Johnson. 

Line 342. — if you saw yourself with your eyes, or knew 
yourself with your Judgment^] If you tigere not blinded and tntoxi- 
cated, says the princess, with the spirit tf enterprise, if you 
could use your own eyes to see, or your own judgment to know 
yourself, the fear qf your adventure would counsel you, Johnson. 

Line 419. one out of suits with fortune ;] This seemi 
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ACT 1.] AS YOU LIKE IT. 9 

an allusion to cards, where be that has no more cards to 
play of any particular sort is out of mit, Johwson. 

One out of suits with fortune,'] I believe means turned out of 
her service, and stripped of her livery. Stbevbns. 

Line 427. Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block,] The 
quintaine was a stake driven into a field, npon which were 
hung a shield and other trophies of war, at which they shot, 
darted, or rode, with a lance. When the shield and the 
trophies were all thrown down, the quintaine remained. 

GUTHRIB. 

Line 443. — the Dukes condition,] The word condUian 
means character, temper* disposition* So Anthonio, the 
merchant of Venice, is called by his friend the best condition-' 
td man, Johnson. 

Line 490; By this kind <f chase,] That is, by this way of 
following the argument. Dear is nsed by Shakspeare in a 
double sense, for beloved^ and for hur^f hatedy bal^. Both 
senses are authorised, and both drawn from etymology, but 
properly beloved is dear, and hai^l is dere, Rosalind uses 
dearly in the good, and Celia in the bad sense. Johnson. 

Line 600. We'll haioe a swashing, &c.] t. e. We'll make a 
good shew of valour. To swash, means to bully. 

ACT 11. 

Line 14. Which, like tJie toad, ugly and venomeusy 

Wears yet a precious jewel t» his head:^ It was 
the current opinion in Shakspeare's time, that in the head of 
an old toad was to l;e found a stone, or pearly to which great 
virtues were ascribed. This stone has been often sought, 
but nothing has been found more than accidental or perhaps 
morbid indurations of the skull. Johnson. 

Line 25. with forked heads ] t. e. With arrows, 

the points of which were barbed, Stbevens. 
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Line 78. io cope him ] To eneounier. him ; to «ii- 

gage with him. Johnson. 

Line 155. Even wUh the haying:] Even with the prmno- 
twn gained by service, is service extinguished. Johnson. 

Line 181, yet I should bear no cross,] A eroae was a 

piece of money stamped with a cross. On this our author is 
perpetually quibbling. Steevens. 

Line 221. — two cods J For code it would be more like 
sense to read peas, which having the shape of pearls, re- 
sembled the common parents of lovers. Johnson. 

Peas-eods was the old term for peas, as they are brought to 
market, or, as Mr. Dance will have it, as the pea hangs upon 
the stalk. — The ornament which was anciently worn called 
a pens-cod, was the resemblance of a jwa half open, and rows 
of pearb within. 

Line 224. so is aU nature in love, mortal infoUy.'] lliis 

expression I do not well understand. In the middle of 
counties, mortai, from mort, a great quantity, is used as a 
particle of amplification ; as mortid taU, mortal little^ Of this 
sense I believe Shakspeare takes advantage to produce one 
of his darling equivocations. Thus the meaning will be, so 
io all nature in love abounding infoUy» Johnson. 

Line SS2. — ducdame ;] For ducdame Sir T. Hanmer very 
acutely and judiciously reads, duo ad me, That is, bring Aim 
to me. Johnson. 

Line 339. Me first-bom qT -E^^J A proverbial ex- 
pression for high-bom persons. Johnson. 

Line 375. A motley fool; a miserable world !] A miserable 
world is a parenthetical exclamation, frequent among melan- 
choly men, and natural to Jaques at the sight of a fool, or at 
the hearing of reflections on the fragility of life. Johnson. 

Line 408. only suit ;] Suit means petttion, I believe, 

not dress. Johnson. 

The poet meant a quibble. Steevens. 
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Line 419. ^ If noty &c.] Unless men have the prudence 
not to appear touched with the sarcasms of a jester, they 
subject themselves to his power, and the wise man wiU have 
his folly anatomised, that is, dissected, and laid open by the 
aquandering fbmees or random shots of a fool. Johnson. 

Line 652. Tfiy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen,] *^ Thou winter 
" wind," says the Duke, *^ thy rudeness gives the less pain, 
^' as thou art not seen, as thon art an enemy that dost not 
" brave us with thy presence, and whose unkindness ifr 
^* therefore not aggravated by insult.'' Johnson. 

Line 662. Though thou the waters vrarp,] The surface of 
the vraters, so long as they remain unfrozen, is apparently 
a perfect plain ; whereas, when they are, this surface de- 
viates from its exact flatness, or trarps. This is remarkable 
in small ponds, the surface of which, when frozen, forms a 
regular concave ; the ice on the sides rising higher than in 
the middle. Dr. Kenrick. 

To warp was probably, in Shakspeare*s time, a colloquial 
word, which conveyed no distant allusion to any thing else, 
physical or medicinal. To unirp is to turn, and to turn is to 
change: when milk is changed by curdling', we now sby, it ia 
turned: when water is changed or turned by frost, Shakspeare 
says, it is curdkd. To be warped is only to be changed irom 
its natural state. Johnson. 

ACT III. 

Line 4. — an absent argument — ] An argument is used for 
the contents of a book, thence Shakspeare considered it as 
meanins the suitject, and then used it for sulject in yet 
another sense. Johnson. 

Line 20. Make an extent upon his house and land:] This is 
a law phrase* 
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Iia« 94. -< make incUion tn thee /] To make incisum was 

• proverbial expression then in vogue for, to make to andei - 
■taad. Warburton. 

Line 95. — i&oii art ravr.] i. e. Thou art inexpenenced, 

. •— ^ 104. • bawd to a bell-wether ;} fl^ether and ram had 

anciently the same meaning. . Johnson. 

line ISSt. ^rate to morlr^,] Sir T. Hanmer reads raie^ 

iaalead of rmfc, to market, as in the old copies. 

Line 162. That 9haU civil aaifinge show.] Civil is here used 
•B the-Mme sense a« when we say civil wisdom or civil life, 
in oppeeition to a solitary state, or to the state of natnre. 
This desert shall not appear uwpeopUd^ for every tree shall 
teach the maxims or incidents of social life. Johnson, 

Line 171. AkaUiid^^e better part ;J I kitow not well what 
eoold be the better part of Atalaota here ascribed to Rosa- 
Und. Of the Atalanta most celebrated, and who therefore 
must be intended here where she has no epithet of discri- 
mination, the better part seems to have been her heels, and 
the worse part was so bad that Rosalind would not thank 
her lover for the comparison. There is a more obscure 
Atalanta, a huntress and a heroine, but of her nothing bad 
is recorded, and therefore I know not which was the better 
part, Shakspeare was no despicable mythologist, yet he 
seems here to have mistaken some other character for that 
of Atakanta. JoiiNSOif. 

Line 202. / was never $o be-rhymed since Pythagonu's time^ 
' that 1 woB an Irish rat,] Rosalind is a very learned lady. 
She alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine, which teaches t^at 
souls transmigrate from one animal to another, and relates 
that in his time she was an Irish rat, and by some metrical 
charm was rhymed to death. The power of killing rats with 
rhymes Donne mentions in his Satires, and Temple in his 
Treatises, Dr. Grey has produced a similar passage from 
Randolph. John ion. 
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Line 220. Good my complexion !] The meaning is, Hold 
food my complexion, i. e. let me not blush. Warburton. 

Line 2V2. One inch of delay more is a Southrsea off disco- 
very.] Every jielay, however short, is to me tedious and irk- 
some as the longest voyage, or as a voyage of discutery on 
the South-sea. How much voyages to the South sea, on 
which the Euglish had then first ventured, engaged the con- 
versation of that time, may be easily imagined. Johnson. 

Line 252. — Garagantua'< mouth ] Rosalind requires 

nine questions to be answered in one tcord, Celia tells her 
that a word of siich magnitude is too big for any mouth bat 
that of Garagantua the giant of Rabelais. Johnson. 

Line 259. to count atomies,] Atomies are those float- 
ing particles, discernible only when the sun shines tliron gh 
a crevice into a darkened room. 

Line 274. to kill my heart] A pnn on hart and hettrt. 

303. but I answer you right painted cloth,] This 

alludes to the fashion, in old tapestry hangings, of mottos 
and moral sentences from the months of the figures worked 
or printed in them. The poet again hints at this custom in 
his poem, called, Tarquin and Luaece : 

*' Who fears a sentence, or an old man's saw, 

*' Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe." Theobald. 

/ answer ym tight painted cloth, may mean, I give you a 
tme painted cloth answer ; as we say, she talks right Bil- 
lingsgate ; that is, exactly such language as is used at Bil- 
lingsgate. Johnson. 

Line 373. — — in-land man;] Is used in this play for one 
ciUlised, in opposition to tlie rustick of the priest. So Or- 
lando before — Yet am I in-land bred, and know some nurture, 

Johnson. 

Line 403. an unquestionable spirit ;] That is, a spirit 

not inquisitivCf a mind indifferent to common objects, and 
oegligent of common occurrences. Her6 Shakspeare haa 
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used a passive for an active mode of speech : so in a former 
scene. The Duke is too disputable for me, that is, too diapu^ 
ioHeue* Johnson. 

May it not mean, umnUing to he amoereedwith ? Celmcur. 

lane 447. — to a living humour qfnmdnees ;] If tliis be the 
tme reading, we must by living understand lagHngf or per- 
mmentf but I cannot forbear to think that some antithesis 
was intended which is now lost ; perhaps the passage stood 
thus, / drote my 4uUor from a dying humour qf Ume to a Hvhig 
humour <f madness. Or rather thus, from a mad humour of 
love to a loving humour iff madness, that is, from a madness 
that was love, to a love that was madness. This seems some- 
what harsh and strained, but such modes of speech are not 
unusual in our poet : and this harshness was probably the 
cause of the corruption. Johnson. 

Line 478. — t^ strikes a man more dead than a great reckon- 
ing in a little room:^ A great reckoning, in a little room, im- 
plies that the entertainment was mean, and the bill extra- 
vagant. The poet here alluded to the French proverbial 
phrase of the quarter of hour q^ Rabelais: who said, there was 
only one quarter of a^ hour in human life passed ill, and 
that was between the calling for the reckoning and paying it. 

Warburton. 

Line 496. A material /ooi /] A fdbl with matter in him ; a 
fool stocked with notions. Johnson. 

line 603. / am foul.] By foul is meant coy or froum- 

ing» Hanver. 

Line 628. Sir Oliver :] He that has taken his l^st 

degree at the university is in the academical style called 
JDofntnus, and in common language was heretofore termed 
Sir, This was not always a word of contempt ; the gradu- 
ates assumed it in their own writings ; so Trevisa the histo- 
rian writes himself Syr John de Trevisa. Johnson. 

Line 564. Not — O sweet Oliver, O brave, &c.] The Clown 
dismisses Sir Oliver only because Jaques had put him out 
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of conceit with him, by alarming his pride and raising 
doubts, touching the validity of a marriage solemnized by 
one iffho appears only in the character of an itinerant preach- 
er; though he intends to have recourse to some other of 
more dignity in the same profession. Steeyens. 

Line 681. Pfaith, his hear ia qf a good oolourj} There is 
much of nature in this petty perverseness of Rosalind ; she 
finds ikults in her loyer, in hope to be contradicted, and 
'When Celia in sportive malice too readily seconds her accu- 
sations, she contradicts herself rather than suffer her fa^ 
Tourite to want a vindication. Johnson. 

Line 684. as the touch (if holy bread.] We should read 

beard, that is, as the kiss of an holy saint or hermit, called 
the kin <if charity: This makes the comparison just and de- 
cent ; the other is impious and absurd. Warbubton. 

lane 587. a mm qf winter's sisterhood ] Means, 

an wi/hat^ nsterhoody which had devoted itself to chas- 
tity. WilRBURTON. 

Line 61S. ^t^e tracerUy athwarty &c.] An unexperi- 
enced lover is here compared to a puny tiltery to whom it 
was a disgrace to have his lance broken across, as it was a 
mark either of want of courage or address. Wjirbdrton. 

Line 665. pouter qf fancy,] Fancy is here used for 

kvCf as before in Midmmmer-Nighi'e Dream, Johnson. 

line 672. fVho might be your mother,] It is common 

for the poets to express cruelty by saying, of those who 
commit it, that they were bora of rocks, or suckled by ti- 
gresses. Johnson. 

Cine 682. Qfnahtre'f sale- work:] t. «. Those works that 
nature makes up carelessly and without exactness. The 
allusion is to the practice of mechanicks, whose work be- 
■poke is more elaborate, than that which is made up for 
chance-customers, or to leU in quantities to retailers, which 
UcaUedjoJe-Kwrlr. ^ Warbubton. 
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Line 701. Foul i$ mottfoul, being foul to he a scojf^i] 'Vhe 
sense is, The ugly seem most ugly, when, though ugly, they an 
scoffers. JOHHSON. 

Line 716. Though all the world could see, 

None could be so abused in sight, as he,"] Though 
all mankind could look on you, none could be so deceived as 
to think yon beautiful but he. Johmion* 

Line 749. carlot — ] 1. e. ChwrL 



ACT IV. 

Line 87. «imiii in a gondola,] That is, been at Venice^ 

the seat at that time of all licentiousness, where the young 
English gentlemen wasted their fortunes, debased their 
morals, and sometimes lost their religion. 

The fashion of travelling, which prevailed very much in 
our author's time, was considered by the wiser men as one 
of the principal causes of corrupt manners. It was there- 
fore gravely censured by Ascham in his Schoolmaster, and 
by bishop Hall in his Quo Vadis ; and is here, and in other 
passages, ridiculed by Shakspeare. Johnson. 

Line 159. —make the doors — ] This is an expression used 
in several of the midland counties, instead of fror the doors. 

Steeveni. 

Line 105. — Wit, whither wilt 7] This was an exclamation 
nuch In use, when any one was either talking nonsense, or 
vsurping a greater share in convention than justly be- 
longel^o him. Steeveni. 

Line 174. '—make her fauU her husband^s occasion,] That 
is, represent her fault as occasioned by her husband. 

Johnson. 

Line 191. IwUt tkiaUc you themost pathetical break-pimiiisit] 
We have the same unmeaning word, in Ijn^s Labwr'^Lostf 
« — Huost pathetical mV 
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The foregoing noisy scene was introdaced only to fill up 
an interval, which is to represent two hours. This contrac- 
tion of the time we might impute to poor Rosalindas impa- 
tience, bnt that a few minutes after we find Orlando send- 
ing his excuse. I do not see that by any probable division 
of the acts this absurdity can be obviated. Johnson. 

line 308. / tee, Uve hath made thee a tame snake J A tame 
make was, in Sha^kspeare's time, used as a term of deri- 
sion. ^ 

line S41. Within an hour j] We must ready ufiihin two 
hours. JoHNsow. 

Line 364* And he did render him^ i, e. He represented 
him to be. 

line 374. -^inwhich hurtling—] To hurtle^ is to sfctrmisA, 
or bustle. 

Line 407. cousin — Ganymede !] Celia in her first 

ftight forgets Rosalind's character and disguise, and calls 
oat coushty then recollects herself, and says Oamfmede* 

JOHNION. 

ACT V. 

Line 33. The heathen philosopher y when he had a desire to eat 
a grapey &c.] This was designed as a sneer on the several 
trifling and insignificant sayings and actions, recorded of the 
ancient philosophers, by the writers of their lives, such as 
Diogenes Laertius, Philostratus, Eunapius, &c. as appears 
from its being introduced by one of their wise sayings, 

WARBrRTOW. 

Line 85. And you, fair sister.] I know not why Oliver 
should call Rosalind sister. He takes her yet to be a man. 
I suppose we should read, and youy and your /air sister, 

Johnson. 

Oliver speaks to her in the character she had assumed, of 
a woman courted by Orlando his brother. Chamier. 
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line 138. which I tender dearly, though I eayl mna 

magician:] Hence it appear* this was written in James's 
time, when there was a severe inquisition after wUches and 
ntagieimt. Warbukkmi. 

Line 276. Here cornea a pair (^ foery strange beasts, *c.] 
Strange beasts are only what we call odd animals. Johnsom. 

Line 208. according aa marriage binds, 4imi Wood 

breaks ;] To ncear according as marriage binds, is to take the 
oath enjoined in the ceremonial of marriage. Johnkmi. 

Line 312. as thus. Sir; I did diOike ttc cut afacer^ 

tain courtier's beard ;^ This folly is touched upon with high 
humour by Fletcher in his Qumm «f Corinth : 
u _Ha8 he familiarly 

« Dislik'd your yellow starch, or said your doublet 
" Was not exactly frenchified ?— 
« ,- — or drawn your sword, 
ii Cry'd 'twas ill mounted ? Has he given the lye 
*< In drcU or obiiqae or semcvrcU 
« Or direct paraUel ; you must challenge him." 

Warburtom 
Line 351. Enter Hymen,] Rosalind is imagined by the 
rest of the company to be brought by enchantment, and is 
therefore introduced by a supposed aerial being in the cha- 
f Hvmen Johnsom. 

^uL\75r7'tryth holds true cmUents.-] That is if there be 
trtah in truth, unless truth fails of veracity. Johmmw. 



END OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON AS YOU MKB IT. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL- 



ACT /. 

LINE 6. in ward.] Under his particular care, ai 

my guardian, till I come to age. It is now almost forgotten 
in England that the heirs of great fortunes were the king's 
wards. Whether the same practice prevailed in France, it 
is of no great use to enquire, for Shakspeare gives to all 
nations the manners of England. Johnson. 

Line 20. O, that had! how tad a passage 7m/] 

Patsage is anyjhin^ that passes; so we now say, a passage of 
an author^ and we said about a century ago, the passages of a 
- reign. When the countess mentions Helena'*s loss of a father, 
she recollects her own loss of a husband, and stops to ob- 
serve how heavily that word had passes through her mind. 

Johnson. 

Line 45. thsy are virtues and traitors too; in her 

they are the better for iheir simpleness ,1 Her virtues are the 
better for their simpleness, that is, her excellencies are the 
better because they are artless and open, without fraud, 
without design. The learned Dr. Warburton well explained 
virtues, but has not, I think, reached the force of the word 
traitors ftMd therefore has not shewn the full extent of Shaks. 
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peare*s maBterly observation. Virtues in an uncUan mind are 
virtuet and traitors too. Estimable and useful qualities Joined 
with evil disposition, give that evil disposition power over 
others, who, by admiring the virtue, are betrayed to the 
malevolence. The Toiler, mentioning the sharpers of his 
time, observes, that some of them are men of such elegance 
and knowledge, that a young man who falls into tlutir way is 
betrayed as much by his judgment as his passions, Johnson. 

Line 117. And you, monarch.] Probably monarchy then 
a popular and ridiculous character of tlie age. 

Line 121. stain qf soldier ^j Stain for colour. 

ParoUes was in red, as appears from his being afterwards 
called redriaiTd humble'bee. Warburton. 

It does not appear from either of these expressions, that 
ParoUes was entirely drest in red. Shakspeare writes only 
some stain qf soldier, meaning only he had red breeches on, 
which is sufEiciently evident from calling him afterwards 
red-taifd humble-bee. Steevens. 

Stain rather for what we now say tincture, some qualities, 
at least supeHicial, of a soldier. Johnson. 

line 170. your date is better ] Here is a quibble 

on the word date, which means both age, and a particular 

kind of yrvt^ much used in our author^s time Romeo and 

Juliet: 

'^ They call for dates and quinces in the pastry.** 

STEBYBirS. 

Line 177. Not my virginUy yet.] Perhaps ParoUes, going 
away after his harangue, said, wUl you any thing with mef to 
which Helen may reply. Johnson. 

ParoUes has been laughing at the unprofitableness of yir- 
ginity, especially when it grows ancient, and compares it to 
withered fruit. Helena, properly enough repUes, that hen 
is not yet in that state, but that in the eiyoyment of her, 
his master should find the gratification of aU his most roman- 
tic wishes. STBEVBHt. 
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Line 216. is a tii'tue of a good wing,] I confess, 

that a virtue qf a good wing is an expresnion that I cannot 
understand, nnless by a metaphor taken from falconry, it 
may mean, a virtue that will fiy high, and, in the stile of Hot- 
spur, Pluck honour /rom the moon. Johnson. 

Mr. Edwards is of opinion, that a virtue (f a good wing 
refers to his nimbleness or fleetness in running away 

STBBTNNf. 

Line 298. He ue'd a» creatures V* mother pUue,] u e. Ht 
made allowances for their conduct, and bore from them 
what he would not from one of his own rank. WARBUirroN 

Line 300. Making them proud of hie hwrnlUy^ 

In their poor praise he humbled :] Every man hai 
seen the mean too often proud qf the A«mt2j<y of the great, and 
perhaps the great may sometimes be humbled in the prttkes of 
the mean, of those who commend them without conviction 
or discernment : this, however is not so common ; the mean 
are found more frequently than the great, Johnson. 

Line 339. Steward and Clown.] A Clown in Shaks* 

peare is commonly taken for a licensed jestery or domestick 
fool. We are not to wonder that we find this character 
often in his plays, since fools were, at that time, maintained 
in all great families, to keep up merriment in the house. In 
the picture of Sir Thomas More's family, by Hans Holbein^ 
the only servant represented is Patison the fool. This is a 
proof of the familiarity to which they were admitted, not by 
the great only, but the wise. 

In some plays, a servant, or a rustic, of remarkable peta-> 
lance and freedom of speech, is likewise called a doioii, 

Johnson. 

Line 410. Was this fair face the cause, &c.] This is a 
stanza of an old ballad, out of which a word or two are 
dropt, equally necessary to make the sense and the alternate 
rhirae. For it was not\Helen who was king Priam's joy, 
but Paris. Warburton. 
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ACT II. 



Line 46. I grow to youy and our parting is a tortured body,"] 
I read thus : Our parting is the parting of a tortwr*d body. 
Our parting is as the disruption of limbs torn from each other. 
Repetition of a word is often the canse of mistakes, the eye 
glances on the wrong word, and the intermediate part of the 
sentence is omitted. Johnson. 

Line 168. When miracles hare by the greatest been denied.] I 
do not see the import or connection of this line. As the next 
line stands without a correspondent rhyme, I suspect that 
something has been lost. Johnson, 

Line 201. . a divulged shame , 

Traduc'd by odiqus ballads ; my tnaiden^s name 

Seared otherwise; no worse of worst extended^ 

With vilest torture let my life be ended.] « I 

^' would bear (says she) the tax of impudence, which is the 

** denotement of a strumpet ; would endure a shame result- 

^^ ing from ray failure in what I have undertaken, and 

^ thence become the subject of odious ballads ; let my 

<' maiden reputation be otherwise branded ; and, no worse ^ 

^^ worse extended, i. e. provided nothing worse is offered to 

<< me (meaning violation) let my life be ended with the 

'^ worst of tortures." The poet, for the sake of rhyme has 

obscured the sense of the passage. The worst that can b^al a 

woman being extended to me, seems to be the meaning of the 

last line. Steveens. 

Line 284. To be young again,] The lady censures her 

own levity in trifling with her Jester, as a ridiculous attempt 

to return back to youth. Johnson. 

Line 346. Why, your dolphifi is not lustier;] By dolphin is 

9ieant the dauphin, the heir appa|renty and tiie hope of the 
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crown of France. His title is so spelt in all the old copies. 
We should therefore read your Dauphin, &c. Steevens. 

Mr. Malone differs as to the meaning of Dolphin^ and sup- 
poses it to mean a fish of that name. 

Line 416. Laf . Do all they deny her ?] None of them 
have yet denied her, or deny her afterwards but Bertram. 
The scene must be so regulated that Lafeu and Parolles talk 
at a distance, where they may see what passes between 
Helena and the lords, but not hear it, so that they know 
not by whom the refusal is made. Johnson. 

Line 430. There's one grape yet^ Old Lafeu having, upon 
the supposition that the lady was refused, reproached the 
young lords as boys of ice, throwing his eyes on Bertram who 
remained, cries out. There is yet one into whom his father put 

good blood, but I have hnoum thee long enough to know thee 

for an ass, Johnson. 

Line 578. Well, thou hast a son shall take this disgrace off 
me;"] This the poet makes Parolles speak alone j and this 
is nature. A coward should try to hide his paltroonry even 
from himself. An ordinary writer would haye been glad of 
such an opportunity to bring him to confession. 

Warburton. 

line 629. That hugs Aukicksy-wicksy, &c.j Sir T. Han- 
mer in his Glossary, observes that kicksy-wicksy is a made 
word, in ridicule and disdain of a wife. Taylor, the water- 
poet, has a poem in disdain of his debtors, in titled, a Kicksy- 
winsy, or a Lerry come- twang. Dr. Gret. 

Line 747. You have made shift 'o >^*> into*t boots and spurs 
and all, like him that leaped into the custard J This odd allu- 
sion is not introdncM without a view to satire. It was a 
foolery practised at city entertainments, whilst the jester or 
zany was in vogue, for him to jump into a large deep cus- 
tard : set for the purpose, to set on a quantity qf barren speda* 
tors to loMgh, as our poet says in his Hamlet. Theobald. 
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ACT III. 

Line 22. the younger of our nature J t. e. As we say 

at present, cur young fellows. The modern editors read 
nation, I have restored the old reading. Steveens 

Line 86. mend the ruif, and sing ;] The ruff was the 

top of the booty which formerly hung loosely over the leg. 

Line 196. St, Jaques's pilgrim,] I do not remember any 
place famous for pilgrimages consecrated in Italy to St. 
James, but it is common to visit St. James of Compostella, 
in Spain. Another saint might easily have been foand, 
Florence being somewhat out of the road from Rousillon to 
Compostella. Johnson. 

Line 272. palmers ] i. e. Pilgrims who re- 
turning from the holy land carried branches of palm. 

Line 320. brokes ] Deals as a broker. Johnson. 

Line 262. a hilding,] A hilding is a cowardlyfeUaw, 

Line 385. — • leaguer ] i. e. An entrenched camp. 

Line 435. / unll presently pen down my dilemmas^] By 

this word, Parolles is made to insinuate that he had several 
ways, all equally certain, of recovering his drum. For a 
dilemma is an argument that concludes both ways. 

Warbukton. 

Line 539. Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed. 
And lauful meaning in a lawful act;] 
The sense of the two lines is this. It is a wicked meaning be- 
cause the woman^s intent is to deceive ; but a lau^l deedf 
because the man enjoys his own wife. Again, it is a lawfnl 
meaning because done by her to gain her husband's 
estranged affection, but it is a wicked act bacause he goes 
intentionally to commit adultery. Warburton. 
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ACT IV. . 

Line 49. ^-— qfBtyozet^n mule,] As a mule is dumb by 
nature, as the mute is by art, the reading may stand. In 
one of our old Turkish histories, there is a pompons de- 
•cription of Bajazet riding on a mule to the Divan. 

Steevens. 

Line 140. ^f I should swear by Jove's great attributes,'] In 
the print of the old folio, it is doubtful whether it be Joc^s 
or Love% the characters being not distinguishable. If it is 
read Love's, perhaps it may be something less difficult. I 
am still at a loss. Johnsoh. 

Line 143. To swear by him whom I protest to love, &c.] This 
passage likewise appears to me corrupt. She swears not by 
him whom slie loves^ but by Jupiter. I believe we my read» 
to swear to him. There is, says she no holding, no consis* 
tency, in swearing to one that I love him, when I swear it 
only to ityure him. JoHNSOif. 

Line 190. Since Frenchmen are so braid. 

Marry that unll, Vll live and die a miiu2.*] 

Nothing is more common than for girls, on such occasions, 
to say in a pet what they do not think, or to think for a 
time what they do not finally resolve. Johnson. 

Braid does not signify crooked or perverse, but crqfiy or 
deceitfidt Steveems. 

Line 303. bring forth this eounterfHt module;] Module 

being the pattern of any thing, may be here used in that 
sense. Bring forth this fellow, who, by eounter/eit virtue, 
pretended to make himself a pattern, Johnson. 

Line 3T7. ' off their cassocks,] Cassock signifies a 

horseman's loose coat, and is used in that sense by the 
writers of the age of Shakspeare. 3teetens» 
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Line 419. Dian. J%e countU a/oolyandfiMiifgold,] After 
this line there is apparently a line lost, there being no rhime 
that corresponds to gold. Johnson. 

Line 438. Men are to mell with, boys are not to kiss;'] To 
mell, from the French meter y is to meddle or mingle; from 
which the meaning of the expression may be understood. 

Line 460. an egg out 6fa cloister;] I know not that 

cloister, though it may etymologically signify any thing skut, 
is used by our author, otherwise than for a monastery, and 
therefore I cannot guess whence this hyperbole could take 
its original ; perhaps it means only this : He loill steal any 
thing, however trifling, from any place, however holy. Johnson. 

Line 486. he^s a cat still] That is, throw him 

how yon will, he lights upon his legs. The same speech also 
was applied by king James to Coke, with respect to his sub- 
tleties of law, that throw him which way we would, he 
could still like a cat light upon his legs. Johnson. 

Line 494. Why does he ask him of me?] This is nature. 
Every man is on such occasions more willing to hear his 
neighbour's character than his own. Johnson. 

Line 677. When saucy trusting of the cozen'd thoughts. 
Defiles the pitchy night f] Saucy may very properly signify 
luxurious, and by consequence lascivious. Johnson. 

Line 687'. But with the word, the time wiU bring on sum- 
mer, &c.] With the word, i. e. in an instant of time. 

Warburton. 

The meaning of this observation is, that as briars have 
sweetness with their prickles, so shall these troubles be recom- 
pensed with joy. Johnson. 

Line 591. the fines ] i. e, the finis, or end. 

Line 594. whose villainous saffron would have made 

all the unbaked and doughty youth qf a nation in his colour :] This 
alludes to a fantastic fashion, then much followed, of using 
yeUow starch for their bands and ruffs. Warburton. 
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Line 600. / would I had not known him /] This dialogue 
serves to connect the incidents of Parolles with the main 
plan of the play. Johnson; 

Line 640. lama woodland fellow, tir, &c.j Shakspeare is 
but rarely guilty of such impious trash. And it is observ- 
able, that then he always puts that into the mouth of his 
fools, which is now grown the characteristic of the fine 
gentleman. Warburton. 

Line 696. carbonadoed "] i. e. Seotched like a 

piecQ of meat for the gridiron. Steevens 



ACTV. 

Line 7 Enter a gentle Astringer.] Perhaps a gentle 
9iranger, i. e. a stranger of gentle condition, a gentleman. 

Steevens. 

Line 40. Our means will make us means,] Shakspeare de- 
lights much in this kind of rednplication, sometimes so a« 
to obscure his meaning. Helena says, they will follow with 
suck speed as the means which they have will give them ability to 
exert, Johnson. 

Line 70. I do jrity his distress in my smiles of contort,'] 

The meaning is, I testify my pity for his distress, by encou- 
raging him with a gracious smile. Heath. 

Line 102. you shall eat ;] Parolles has many of the 

lineaments of Falstaff, and seems to be the character which 
Shakspeare delighted to draw, a fellow that had more wit 
than virtue. Though justice required that he should be 
detected and exposed, yet his vices sit so fit in him that he 
is not at last suffered to starve. Johnson. 

Line 104. esteem ] Esteem is here reckoning or 

estimate. Since the loss of Helen with her virtues and quaU' 
ficationsy our account ia sunk*, what we have to reckon our- 
selves king of, is much poorer than before JohnsoXk 
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Line 110. blaze of youth,'] In the old copy blade. 

In the spring of early life, when the man is yet green; oU 
9ndfire suit but ill with bUtde, and therefore Dr. Warbnrton 
reads, blaze of youth. Johnson. 

Line 129. Thejirst view sludl ktll 

All repetition:'] The first interview sh^ll put an 
end to all recollection of the past, Shakspeare is ntivr hastening^ 
to the end of the play, finds his matter sufficient to fill up hit 
remaining scenes, and therefore, as on other such occasions, 
contracts his dialogue and precipitates his action. Decency 
required that Bertram's double crime of cruelty and dis- 
obedience, joined likewise with some hypocrisy, should raise 
more resentment ; and that though his mother might easily 
forgive him, his king should more pertinaciously vindicate 
his own authority and Helenas merit : of all this Shakspeare 
could not be ignorant, but Shakspeare wanted to conclude 
his play. Johnson. 

Line 111. Our own hee waking, Sec] For sleep I think we 
should read slept. Love cries to see what was done while 
hatred slept, and suffered mischief to be done. Or the 
meaning may be, that hatred still continues to sleep at ease, 
while love is weeping. Johnson. 

Line 217. In Florence was it fi^om a casement thrown me,] 
Bertram still continues to have too little virtue to deserve > 
Helen. He did not know indeed that it was Helen's ring, 
but he knew that he had it not from a window. Johnson. 

Line 219. noble she was^ and thought 

I stood ingag^d :] The meaning is, when she 
f aw me receive the ring, she thought me engaged to her. 

Johnson. 

Line 226. Plutus himself. 

Thai knows the tinct, amd mutiplying medicine,] 
Plntns the grand alchemist, who knows the tincture which 
confers the properties of gold upon base metals, and the 
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maiier by which gold is muliipliedf by which a small quantity 
of gold is made to communicate its qualities to a large mass 
of metal. 

In the reign of Henry the fourth a law was made to for- 
bid all men thenc^orth to multiply gold, or use any crqfi (/mul- 
tiplication. Of which law Mr.' Boyle, when he was warm 
with the hope .of transmutation, procured a repeal. 

Johnson. 

Line 230. Then if you know 

That you are toell acquainted with yourself ^ 
Confess Y woB hers;'] . The true meaning of this 
strange expression is,,|if you know thai your faculties are so 
sound, as that you have the proper oonsciouiness if your cum 
actions, and are able to recollect and relate what you have 
done, tell me, &c., Johnson. 

Line 248. My fore-past proofs^ howler the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears qf little vanity, 
Having vainly feared too littleJ] The proofs which 
I have already had^ are sufficient to shew that my fears were 
not vain and irrational. I have rather been hitherto more 
easy than I ought, and have unreasonably had too little fear 

Johnson. 

Line 260. Who Itath for four or five removes, come short, &c.] 

Removes are jmimeys or post-stages* Johnson. 

Line 296. shall cease J i. e. decease, die. So in 

King Lear—" Fall and cease,^* Steevens. 

Line 333. Whose high respect, and rich validity,] Validity 
is a very bad word for value, which yet I, think is its mean- 
ing, unless it be considered as making a contract valid, 

Johnson. 
Validity certainly means value, Steevens. 

Line 359. all impediments infancy's course 

Are motives if more fancy ;] Every thing that 
ehstruets love i$ an oecasimi by which lave is Jieightened. And, to 
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conclude f her 9oHcitaiion amcuning with her faahionable appear' 
ancCf bbe got the ring. 

I am not certain that I have attained the trae meaning of 
tbe' word modemy which, perhaps, signifies rather m&ady 
pretty, Johnson. 

Line 460. He knows hinue^, &c.] This dialogue is too 
long, since the audience already knew the whole transact 
tion; nor is there any reason for puzzling the king and 
playing with his passions $ hut it was much easier than to 
make a pathetical InterYiew between Helen and her hus- 
band, her mother, and the king. ^ Johnson. 

Line 466. exorcist "] This word is used 

not very properly for enchanter, Johnsou • 



SHD OF THB ANNOTATfONB ON ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 



INDUCTION. 

I 

LINE 1. PU pbeese ytm^} To ph£eze mfeue^ is to separate 
a twist into single direads. In the figurative sense it may 
wall enough be taken, like tetae or twey for to haraasy to 
jlUigw. Perhaps l*U pk^eti yem, may foe equivalent to PU 
comb fcmr heod^ a phrase vulgarly used by persons of Sly'p 
character on like occasions. Johnson, 

. Line 3. —no rogues :} That is, vagranU, ho mean fellows, 
but gentlemen. Johnson^ 

Line 6. pancas pallabris J Sly, as an ignorant felr 

low, is purposely made to aim at languages out of his know- 
ledge, and knock the words out of joint. The' Spaniards 
say, pocas palabroiy l e. few words : as they do likewise, 
Ceisa, i. e. be quiet. Theobald. 

Line 7. you haze burst ?] To bursi and to break were 

anciently synonlmous. Palstaff says — that John of Gaunt 
burst Shallow's head for crowding in among the marshal's 
men. Steevens. 

Line 11. — / must go fetch the thirdborough.] In the old 
copies keadb&rwgh, i. e. a amstable; of what class it is use- 
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less to demonstrate, though the commentators have taken 
great pains to ascertain. 

Line 18. Brach Merrimany — the poor ciur is embost^dyl Here, 
says Pope, brach signifies a degenerate hound : but Edwards 
explains it a hound in general. 

The meaning of the latter part of the paragraph seentf to 
be, *^ I am so little skilled in hunting, that I can hardly 
<' tell whether a bitch be a bitch or not ; my judgment goes 
'< no further, than just to direct me to call either dog or 
'^ bitch by their general name — Hound." Warton. 

Line 71. Andy when he says he is, — say, that he dreamsy 

For he is wdhing but a mighty /ord.] Sir T. Haii-» 
mer thinks that Shakspeare wrote, 

** And when he says he's poor — , say, that he dreams." 
The dignity of a lord is then significantly opposed to the 
poverty wliich it would be natural for him to acknowledge. 

Steevbmb. 

Line 76. ^modesty.] By modesty is meant moderatkmt 

without suffering our merriment to break into an excess. 

Johnson. 

Line 91. to accept our duty*} It was in those times the 

custom of players to travel in companies, and ofiTer their seiw 
▼ice at great houses. Johnson. 

Line 97. / thinky *t was Soto ] I take our author here 

to be paying a compliment to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Women pleas% in which comedy there is the character of 
Sotoy who is a farmer's son, and a very facetious serving- 
man. Mr. Rowe and Mr. Pope prefix the name of Sim to 
the line here spoken; but the first folio has it Sincklouf; 
which, no doubt, was the name of one of the players here 
introduced, and wh« had played the part of Soto with ap- 
plause. TUBOBALD. 
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Line 187. An onion ] It is not unlikely that the onion 

was an expedient used by the actors of interludes. 

Johnson. 

So in Antiumy and Cleopatra : 

The tears live in an onion that should water 

This sorrow. Steevens. 

Line 171. </ Burton-heath ;—ilfarian Haeket, the fai 

Oe-wife qf Wincot.] I suspect we should read Barton-heath. 
Barton and Woodmancoty or, as it is vulgarly pronounced, 
Woncot^ are both of them in Glostershire, near the residence 
ofShakspeare^s old enemy. Justice Shallow. Very proba- 
bly too, this fat ale. wife might be a real character. 

Steevens. 

Line 178. / am not bestranght :] i. e. mdd,- 

248. leet,] As the Cottrt leet, or courts of the 

™«nor. Johnson, 

Line 307. Is not a commonty, a Christmas gamboly or a 
tumbling trick ?] Thus the old copies ; the modern ones read, 
It is not a eotmnodityy &c. Commonty for comedy^ &c. 

Steevens.. 

ACT L 

Line 9. ' — ingenious—] I rather think it was written tn- 
genuous studies, but of this and a thousand such observations 
there is little certainty. Johnson. 

Line 18. Virtuey and that part qf philosophy — ] Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warbnrton, read to virtue ; but 
formerly ply and apply were indifferently used, as to ply or 
apply his studies. Johnson. 

line 32. Aristotle's eheckSy] are, i suppose, the harsh 

rules of Aristotle. Steevens. 

Line 80. A pretty peat !] Peat or pet is a word of endear- 
ment, from jpdif, iii*lef as if it meant pretty little darling. 

Johnson 
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Line 88. «o strange ?] That is, so •ddy so diferent 

from others in your conduct. Jonnumt 

Line 101. -^-cunning men,] Cu$ining had not yet lost its 
original signification of knowing^ karmdy as may be obseryed 
in the translation of the Bible. Johnson. 

Line 116. / will wish Attn to her/ather,1 iVith means 

to T€contnutid» 

Line 144. Happy man be his dole I] A proverb, signifying 
may his lot be happy. 

Line 167. Redime, &c.] Onr author had ^his line from 
Lilly, which I mention, that it may not be brought as a« 
argument bf his learning. Jormsok. 

Line 1T6. — ^longly — ] Probably it means longingly. 
— 208. Basta :] i. e. *tii enough ; Italian and Spanish. 

fiTEETEirs. 

-; — 213. —port,] Port, in figure, show, appeaiwice, 

Johnson, 

k— 806; -Hi^Aaf he 'leges in LaHn.'] i. «. I suppose, n^hat 
he allegee in Latin. Petruehio has been just speaking Ita» 
liail to fhsrtensio, which Grumio mistakes for the other 
language. Steevens. 

Line 328. Where email experSmce grows. But, in a few,] 
In a few means the same as in short, in few words. Johnson. 

Line 345. (as ujealth is burthen of my wooing dance,) The 
burthen of a iance is an expression which I have never heard ; 
the burthen if his wooing song had been more proper. 

JoHNBOli. 

Line 346. Be she asJM as was Florentins* Jove,] Dr. Far- 
mer supposes this alludes to the story of a FtorenHne^ Whiclt 
is to be found in the Thousand notable Things of Thomai 
Lupton. 

Line 389. -'-an* he begin onc^ he *U ndl in his rope-tricks.] 
Rhetorick (as Hanmer reads) agrees very Well tdth ^IfUrt 
in the succeeding part of the speedi, yet I am incliwnl to 
believe that rope-tricks is the true word. JoBNioir. 
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In JRmnm and JvUnt Sb4k»pe^re uses ropery for r-vfK^y w^^l 
therefore certainly wrote rope^ricks, SrsBVEUt* 

Line 391. ~st«nd him^l u e. dfi|Niie km. 

— » 8M. ^Ao/ ihe MU havf no more eyeo to nt tc^Aal 

lAon a cat] The dumoiir of tliii passage I do not nnderstand. 
Thii animal b remarkable for the keenness of its sight* 

Stebtbvi. 

It may mean, that he shall swell ap her eyes with blow% 
*till she shall seem tQ peep with a contracted pspil like a 
«at in the light. Jo«nsoii, 

Line 412. WtW seen tn nmiick^ i. e. weU OalOeA. 

496. with bogs.] i- e. with Img-hun, 

jBo iQ Cymbeline, 

• " ' W^ bt€0tH4 

The mortal bugs o* tk* field. &rBKYBVs. 

lane 571. Pkan yoit, tee may contrive tk%» ^cmoonj The 

word contrice is used in the same sense of 4;pmdit|g or tMortiv 

ew^ in the Palace of Pleasare^ JopiisoN. 



ACT //. 

Line 18. «— to keep you fair.] I wish to read, To keep you, 
fine. But either word may serve. Johnson.' 

Line 28. hilding ] The word hiiding or hinderling^ 

is a loio wretch; it is applied to Catherine for the coarseness 
of her behaviour. J ohnson. 

Line 109. thh email packet qf Greek and Latin books :] 

It may be here noticed, that in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
the education of young ladies was not confined like the pre- 
sent, but they were instructed in the learned languages \ of 
which, repeated examples are to be found in the Biographical 
Dictionary <^ Women, 

Line 166. her frets J Xfret is the stop of a musical in« 

strnment, by which the vibration is regulated. Johnson, 
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line 190. As morning rwe$ newly wa^d with dew :] See a 
similar image in Milton's Allegro, 

*' And/resk-blown roses washed in dew,^ 
Line 219. A joint*stool.] This is a proverbial expression, 
" Cry you mercy, I took you for a join'd stwA.** 
See Ray's Collection. Steevens. 

Line 232. Ay, for a twrtle ; as A« takes a friozard.] Perhaps 
we may read better, 

Ay, for a turtle ; and he takes a bnzzard, 
" That is, he may take me for a turtle^ and he shall find me a 
hawk. 

Line 266. a craven.] i. e. a eoword, a recreanim 

— ^ 351. 'its a world to see,] A rustic expression, 

meaning it is wonderjul or eurions to see. 

■ Line 353. A meacock wretch — ] i. e. a cowardly creature. 

381. But thine doth fry.] The same thonght occurs in 

A fVoman never Ves^d, 

• ** My old dry wood shall make a lusty bonfire, when thy 

*' green chips lie hissing in the chimney-corner." 

Steeyens. 

Line 395. counterpoints J i. e. counterpanes formerly 

composed of patch-work, and sometimes esteemed of great 
▼alue. 

Line 446. young gamester,] Gamester here means a 

frolicksome fellow, not one addicted to gambling. 

Line 451. Yet J hace faced it with a card of ten.] That is, 
with the highest card, in the old simple games of our ances- 
tors. So that this became a proverbial expression. So 
Skelton. 

Fyrst pycke a quarrel, andftdl out with him then. 

And so outface him with a card of ten. Warburton. 

As we are on the subject of cards, it may not be amiss to 

take notice of a common blunder relative to their names. 

We call the king, queen, and knace, court-cards, whereas they 
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were anciently denominated eoats^ or coai-cardi, from iheir 
coats or dresses. Steeyens. 



ACT HI. 

Line 1. It appears to have been customary during the 
earlier representation of theatrical pieces to call up the fool 
(who was always considered as a necessary and important 
appendage to the company) to entertain the audience be- 
tween the acts $ and the fool, being the favourite of the 
.yulgar, or, as we now phrase it, the upper gallery, was 
naturally expected. 

Line 18. no breeching scholar — 1 i. e. no school4toy 

liable to correction on the posteriors. 

Line 36. pantaloon.] The oM cully in Italian farces 

Johnson. 

-"■^ 63. PedasculeJ He would have said DidascaUy but 
thinking this too honourable, he coins the word Pedaseuk^ 
in imitation of it, from pedant, Warborton. 

Line 67. but I he deceived,] i. e. unless I be deceived. 

Line 112. -^—fidl c/* spleen ^ That is, full of humuur, 
eapnee, and inemutaney, Johnson. 

, line 148. A pair <^ boots— one buckled, another laced ; an 
dd rusty sword ta^en out qf the town armory, with a broken hilt, 
and chapeless ; with two broken points.] How a sword should 
have two broken points, I cannot tell. There is, I think, a 
transposition caused by the seeming relation of point to 
sword. I read, a pair iff boots, one buckled, another laced with 

two broken points ; an old rusty sword with a broken hilt, 

and chapeless, Johnson. 

Line 148. that have been candle-cases,'] That is, I sup- 
pose, boots long left off, and after having been converted 
into cases to hold the ends of candles, returning to their 
jfirst office* STEEVEirt. 
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Line 1A6, ittfed^d wUh the faihiont, p o tt cure ^ ^ 

fiveg.] Fashiofu, So called in the west of England, bat by 
the best writers on farriery, farcins, or farcy. 

Fives. So called in the west : vives elsewhere, and orteet 
by the French ; a distemper in horses, little differing from 
the strangles. Gret. 

Line. 163. — a crupper <f yelure,] Velwre from veUwSy 
French, is teleei. 

Line 169. — stock — ^ means stocking* 

' 171 An old hat, and the humour of forty fkncies 

pricked in U for a feather:] This was some ballad or drollery 
of that time, which the poet here ridicules, by making Pe- 
truchio prick it up in his foot-boy's old hat for a feather. 

Warbubton. 

Line 213. to digress )] To deviate from any promise. 

JOHNSOM. 

281. qwiff*d off the muscadel,] It appears from 

this passage, and another called The History of the two 
Maids qf Moredacke, a comedy, by Robert Armin, 1600, 
that it was the custom to drink wine immediately after the 
marriage ceremony. STKBTENt* 

Line 9^46. - — my horse, my ox, my ow,] An allusion to 
the tenth commandment. 



ACT IV. 

Line 3. —IMS eifer man so ray'd ?] if mMns h&mwfdj i* e. 
made dirty ^ 

So Spenser, b. iii. cant. 8. st, 89. 

The whiles the piteous lady up did rise. 
Ruffled andfrnlly ray'd with filthy soil, Toixet. 

Line 26. Away, you three-inch /ool /] 1. e. with a skull thr^e 
inches thick, a phrase takan fW>m the thicker sort o€ planks. 

Wabbiuktoii. 
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V 

Line 27, why, thy horn is tf foot ; and so long am /, at 

he least.] The meaning is that he had made Curtis a cnckold. 

WAllBimTOM. 

Line 41. Jack-boy ! ho boy f] Fragment of an old bal- 
lad. Warburton. 

line 49. Be the Jacks fair within^ the jUlsfair withmt,] 

i.e. Are the drinking vessels clean, and the maid dervants 
dressed ? Warburton. 

Line 60. — the carpets laid,] In Shakspeare's time, instead 4 
oftable-doths, carpets were used—and the floors Were coveted^ 
with rushes. 

Line 74. bemolled ;] I. e. bemired. 

80. -^— tixu bnrst ;] Burst means broken. 

, 90. garters (if an Indifferent knit:] Whlit is the 

sense of this I know not, unless it means, that their gm^ers 
should hefeUows; indifferent, or iw* dijfereta, one from the 
other. JoHHiOM, 

Line 134# no link to colour- Peter's haty] A Unk is a 

torch (if pitch. Greene, in his Mihil Mumehancey says-^ "Thi» 
" cozenage is used likewise in selling oldc hats found upon 
•' dunghills instead of newe, blackt over with the smoake (^ 
« an olde Unke.** StERVENrt 

Line 146. — Soud, soud, &c.] That is, meet, sweet. 
Soot, and sometimes sooth, is sweet. So in Milton, to sin^ 
soothly, is, to sing sweetly. JoHWsow. 

Line 149. It was the friar tf ifrders grey.] Dispersed through 
Shakspear*s plays are many little fragments of ancient hal- 
lads, the entire copies of which cannot now be recovered* 
Many of these being of the most beautiful and pathetic sim- 
plicity, Dr. Percy has selected some of them, and connect" 
ed them together with a few supplementtil stanzas. 

sti^vfeMit 

Line 156. And bid my cousin Ferdinand come hither.] This 
ewtsm Ferdnamd, who do^s notmake his personal &pt)^aliMi6« 
on the scene, is mentioned, I suppose, for no other reason 
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than to give Catharine a hint, that he could keep even hit 
own relations in order, and make them obedient as his spa^ 
niel to his commands. Steevens. 

Line 161. Came^ Kate, and wash J It was the eastern in 
Shakspeare's time, and a long time before, to wash the hands 
at dinner and supper, before and after. If they ate with 
their fingers, as Mr. Steevens observes, it certainly was 
highly necessary. 

Line 206. to man my haggard,] A haggard is a wild 

hawk ; to man a hawk is to tame her. Johnson •• 

Line 249. — — 'cullion :] A term of contempt. 

209. Master, a mercatante, or a pedant.] The old 

editions read mareaniant. The Italian word mercatante is 
frequently used in the old plays for a merchani, and there- 
fore I have made no scruple of placing it here. Steevens. 

A pedani was a name synonimous to schoolmaster, or teacher, 
(^.languages. 

Line 301. surely like a father.] I know not what he 

is, says the speaker, however this is certain, he has the gait 
and countenance of a fatherly man. Warburton. 

Line 366. To pass assurance — ] To pass assurance has the 
same meaning as the assignmtnt of a conveyance, or of a deed» 

Line 359. Go with me, &c,1 There is an old comedy cal- 
led Supposes, translated from Ariosto, by George Gascoigne.- 
Thenee Shakspcare borrowed this part of the plot, (as well 
as some of the phraseology) though Theobald pronounces it 
his own invention. There likewise he found the quaint- 
name of Petruchio. My young master and his man ex- 
change habits, and persuade a Scenase, as he is called, to 
personate the father, exactly as in this play, by the pretend- 
ed danger of his coming from Sienna to Ferrara, contrary to 
the order of the govemment: Farmer. 

Line 422. /ortAt^gales, and things ;] Though ^AtM^s is 

» poor word, yet I have no better, and perhaps the author^ 
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h«d not another that would rhyme. I once thought to 
transpose the words rings and things, but it would make 
little improvement. Johnson. 

Line 428. Ccme, tailor, let us see these ornaments ;] In 
Shakspeare's time, mantua-making was more the occupation 
of men than women. 

Line 460. —censer — 1 Censers, in barber's shops, are now 
disused, but they may easily be imagined to have been yes- 
seb which» for the emission of the smoke, were cut with 
great number and varieties of interstices. Johnson. 

Line 481. Thou thimble,] The taylor's trade having an 
appearance of effeminacy, has always been, among the rug- 
ged English, liable to sarcasms and contempt. Johnson. 

Line 486. bemete thee 1 Means be-measure thee. 

498. braved numy men ;] To brave was to dress 

with some degree of elegance. 

Line 612. a small compassed cape ;] A compassed cape 

is a round cape. To compass is to come round. Johnson. 

Line 525. ^^hy mete-yard,] i. e. thy measuring-yard, ' 

Steevens. 

Line 576, but I be deceived,] But here signifies (as in 

a late instance) unless. 

Line 620. And pass my daughter, &c.] To pass has the 
same meaning as the note in Act iy. Sc. ii. of this play* 

ACT F. 

Line 5. —and then come back to my master as soon as lean,} 
The editions all agree in the reading mistress: but what 
mistress was Biondello to come back to ? he must certainly 
mean ; ^* Nay, faith, sir, I must see you in tlie church; and 
*^ then for fear I should be wanted, 111 run back to wait on 
<' Tranio, who at present personates you, and whom there- 
** fore I at present acknowledge for my mastfr,*^ 

Thbojiaio. 
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Line 6S. a copatain hat,] Is, I believe, a hat with a 

conical crown, such as was anciently worn by well dressed 
men. Johnson. 

Line 74. a taU-tnaker in BergamoJ] Chapman has a 

parallel passage in his Widmc^s Tears, a comedy, 1612. 

ti ^he draws the thread of his descent from Leda's dis- 

<< taff, when 'tis well known his grandsire cried coney-skint 
« in Sparta." SteevenI. 

Line 95. — coney-catched— ^] i. e. d^auded, 

118. Here's packing,] i. e. corifederacy, 

-^— 142. My cake m dough.] This is a proverbial expres- 
sion which I met with iii the old interlude of Ttnn TyUr and 
hu Wife, 1598. 

<^ Alas poor Tom, hia cake is dough/* Steevens. 

Line 165. My banquet — ] A hampiet was the same as our 
dessert, and not a feast. 

Line 221. swift,] besides the original sense of speedy 

in motion, signi6ed witty, quick ujitted. So in As You Like It, 
the Duke says of the Clown, He is very swift and sententious. 
Quick is now used in almost the same sense as nimble was in 
the age after that of our author. Heylin says of Hales, that 
he had knoum Laud for a nimble disputant, Johnson. 

Line 361. Then vain your stomachs,'] i.e. lower your re- 
sentments. Stebvens . 

Line 374. though you hit the white ;] To hit the whUe 

is a phrase borrowed from, archery : the mark was commonly 
white. Here it alludes to the name BioMca, or whUe. 

Johnson. 
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THE WINTER'S TALE. 



• ACT L 

UNE 18. eur enieriaimnent, SccJ] Though we cannot 

give you e^nal entertainment, yet the consciousness of our 
good-will shall justify us. Johnson. 

Line 28. rwfally aitmmiedf'] Nobly supplied by substi- 
tution of embassies, Stc. Johnsor. 

Line 40. —physicks the suiiecty] Affords a cordial to the 
state ; has the power of assuaging the sense of misery. 

Johnson. 

Line 63. sneaping winds ] i. e. nipping. ' 

90. — '-this aati^acium ] We had satisfactory 

accounts yesterday of the state of Bohemia. Johnson. 

Line 102. — behind the gest — ] In the time of royul pro-' 
gresseSf the king's stages, as we may see by tbe journals of 
them in the herald's office, were called his geste ; from the 
old F'rench word gtsle, diterstnium. Warburton. 

Line 103. • yel good deed,] signifies indeed y in very 

deed, a^ Shakspeare in another place expresses it. 

STEEVENf. 
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Line 144. the imposition eieor'd, 

Hereditary aun:] 'i. e. lettiiig aside oi%Jiial 
am; bating the impoeition from the offence of onr first 
parents, we might have boldly protested our innocence to 
heaven. Warburtov. 

Line 158. Grace to boot ! 

Of thie make no condueim ; lent you eay, dec] 
each part of this observation the qaeen answers in order. 
To that of temptiktumi she replies, iGrrot-e to boot Me. though 
temptations have grown up, yet I hope grace too has kept 
pace with them. Grace to booty was a proverbial expression 
on these occasions. Warburtom. 

Line 185. And clap thyaelfmy love;'] Sheopen'd her hand, 
to elap the palm of it into his, as people do when they con- 
firm a bargain. Hence thepliraie—Co clap up « bargain^ i. e. 
make one with no other ceremony than the junction of 
hands. STSETBi^f. 

Line 2d2. The mart ^ the deer ;] A lessoh'upon the hoiii 
at the death of the deer. Theobald. 

Line 206. Pfecks !j Now prononnce«h ffega^infaUh, 

207. bawcock.] Baweoek is a fine fellow. 

210. We muet be neat;] Leontes, seeing his 80h*iB 

uose smutted, cries toe nuat be neaty theti recollecting that 
neat is the term for homed cattle, he says, not neat, but cleanly, 

Johnson. 

Line 212. still virginalling— ] ^S^ playing with' her 

fingers, as a girl playing on 'the tfirginaU. Johnson. 

A tirginaly as I am informed, is a very siiili^ kind of spin- 
net. Queen Elizabeth's virginul book is ^et in being, and 
many of the lessons in it have proved so d^cult, as to haflUJe 
our most expert players on the harpsichord. ^TBB\b'n1. 

Line 22S. No bourn — ] Baum is Hmily bouMdafy, 

225 . —welkin-eye :] Blue hye ; ftn eye of the'saifke 

colour with the wdkxn, or sicy. ' Jo^tf^. 
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Line 255. Will you take $gg» for money ?] This seems to 
be a proverbial expression, used. when a man sees himself 
wronged and makes no resistance. Its original, or precise 
meaning, I cannot find, but I .believe it means, will you be 
a cuckold for hire. The cnckow is reported to lay her eggs 
in another bird's nest ; he therefore that has eggs laid in his 
nest, is said to be euculUUuaf euckow'd, or cuckoUd, Johnson. 

Line 357. ^hoxes hmaeoty hehmi^l To hox, is to houghs 

to cut the hamatringa. 

Line 448. / have l&ffd thee, &c.] Camillo, desirous to 
defend the queen, and willing to secure credit to his apo« 
logy, begins, by telling -the king that he hat loved Atm, is 
about to give instances of his love, and to infer from them 
his present zeal, when he is interrupted. Johnson. 

Line 654. / am appointed Him to - murder you.'] ^i,e. I am 
the person appointed to murder yon. . Steevbns. 

Line 561. To vice you to't,] . The vice is an instrument 
well known; its operation is. to .hold things together. So 
the bailiff speaking of Falstaff, ^ If he come bui within my 
vice," &c. Steei EMS. 

Line 571: Swear his thought ofoer 

By each particular star in Heaven, &c.] May, 
perhaps mean, oterewear hie present persuasiany thftt is, endea* 
▼our to overcome his optntofi, by swearing oaths numerous as 
the stars. Johnson. 

Line 608. Good expedition be my friend, and contort 

The gracious 911AM, part of Ats theme, but nothing 
Of his ill'ta'en suspicion f} Jealousy is a passion 
compounded of love and suspicion, this passion is the theme 
or subject of the king's thoughts.^Polixenes, perhaps, 
wishes the queen, for her comfort, so much of that theme or 
subject as is good, but deprecates that which causes misery. 
May part of the king's present sentiments comfort the queen^ 
but away with his suspicion. Johnson 
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ACT IL 



Line 58. Alack, for tesaer knmtUdgef] That is, Ot/uti mtf 
knowledge were lest. Johhwh. 

line 190. land-damn hkn;] Limdrdamn is probably 

one of those words which caprice brought into fashion, and 
which, after a short tioi«, reason and grammar drove irre- 
coverably away. It perhaps meant no more than I will rid 
the country of him 3 condemn him to quit the land, Johnson. 

Line 197. And I had rather glib myoeV, &cj For glib I 
think we should read lib, which in the northern language, 
is the same with geld. Grbt. 

Though lib may probably be the right word, yet gUb is at 
this time current in many counties, where they say^<o glib 
M bMT, to glib a horse. Stbbvbns. 

Line 251. Ust that the treachiry ^ the two, &c.] He has 
before declared, that there is a plot agahut hio life and crown, 
and that Hermione ufoderury with Polixenes and Camillo« 

Johnson. 

Line 294. These dangerous, wmfe lunes 0* the king /] There 
is a mode of expression with the French*-—// yadela lane : 
14 e< He has got tha moon in his head $ he is frantick. 

Thbobald. 

Lined43. -^ ott^</ Me blank 

And level qfmy brain,] Beyond the aitn of any 
attempt that I can make against him. Blank and level are 
terms of archery. Johnson. 

Line 424. A mankind witch /] A mankind woman, is yet 
used in the midland counties, for a woman violent, fero- 
cious, and mischievous. It has the same sense in this pas- 
sage. Witches are supposed to be mankind, to put off the 
softness and delicacy of women, therefore Sir Hugh, in the 
Merry Wives tf Windsor, says, of a wonnan suspected to be a 
witch, that he does not like when a woman has a beard, Johnson. 
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Line 433. -^thou art a woman-tir'd ;] lVomtm4w% if peek- 

•d by a woman, Steevens. 

Line 436. -- — thy crone.] i. e. thy old worn*out woman. 

Steeyens. 

438 Umfemrable be thy hwi$, if thou 

Tak*st up the pi^mcess^ by th«t forced ba$ene0$^ 
Leontes had ordered Antigonous to take up the baatard, Pau- 
lina forbids him to touch the princess under that appella^ 
tion. Forced is false, uttered with violence to truth. 

Johnson* 

4T8. Andy lozel,] A lozel or heel, is a «orry or worth- 

leu/ellow. 

Line 564. commend it strangely to fMne pUute,"] Conh 

mit to some place, a$ a stranger^ without more proTliion. 

JOHNSOV. 

ACT in. 

Line 2. FertUe the isle ;] But the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi was not in an islandy but in PhocU, on the eonimetit. 
Either S^akspeare, or his editors, had their heads running 
on Deles, an island of the Cyclades. If it was the editor*§ 
blunder, then Shakspeare wrote, FertUe the soil,-^which it 
more elegant too, than the present reading. Warburton. 

Shakspeare is little careful of geography. I'here is no 
need of this emendation in a play of which the whole plot 
depends upon a geographical error, by which Bohemia if 
supposed to be a maritime country. Johvson. 

Line 6. For moit it caught me,'] It may relate to the whoie 
spectacle. Jouvum, 

Line 4T. pretence — 1 Is, in this place, taken for a 

scheme laid, a dengn/ormed ; to pretend means to design, in tha 
GetU, of Verona. Johnson. 

Line 72. -»— i would spare :] To jporf any thing is to ^ 
it gOy to quit the possession <f it. Johnson . 
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Line 84. / nt^er heard yet. 

That any <if these bolder vices wanted^ 
Less impudence to ganuay what they didy 
Than to perform itfirstJ] It is apparent that ac- 
cording to the proper, at least according to tlie present use 
of wordsy less should he mwe^ or wanted should be had. But 
Shakspeare is very uncertain in his use of negatives. It 
may be necessary once to observe, that in our language two 
negatives did not originally affirm, but strengthen the nega- 
tion. This mode of speech was in time changed, but as the 
change was made in opposition to long custom, it proceeded 
gradually, and uniformity was not obtained but through an 
intermediate confusion. Johnson. 

Line 114. Jlfy life stands in the level qf yowr dreams,] To 
be tn the level is by a metaphor from archery to be within the 
reach. Johnson. 

Line 135. Starred most unluckily,] i. e. born under an in- 
auspicious planet. Steevens. 

Line 220. Does my deeds make the blacker /] This vehement 
retraction of Leontes, accompanied with jtfae confession of 
more crimes than he was suspected, of^ is .agreeable to our 
daily experience of. the vicissitudes of violent tempers, and 
the eruptions of minds oppressed with guilt. Johnson. 

Line 243. though a devil 

fVould have shed water out qffire, ere done't :] i. e. 
a devil would have shed tears of pity p>r the damn'd ere he 
would have committed such an, action. , Steevens. 

Line 275. / am sorry fot't;] This is another instance of 
the sudden changes incident to vehement and ungovernable 
minds. Johnson. 

Line 303. Thau art perfect then^ Perfect is often used by 
Shakspeare for xertaxn, weU assured, or well u^ormed. 

Johnson. 

Line 366. A savage clamour?} This clamour was the cry 
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of the dogs and hunters ; then seeing the bear, he cries, this 
ii the chaee, or, the tmimal purtued. Johnson. 

Line 409. ^flap-dragoned it ;] i. e. swallowed it. 

— 427. a bearing-cioth — ] A bearing-cloth is the 

fine mantle or cloth with which a child is usually covered 
when it is carried to the church to be baptised. Percy 

Line 430. eome changeling :] i. e. some child left be- 
hind by the fairies, in the room of one which they had 
stolen. Stebyens. 

Line 442. they are never curst, but when they are Atm* 

gry : J Cvnt signifies fnaUcious, or mischievoue, 

ACT IV. 

' Line 7* and leave the growth untried 

Of that wide gap j] The growth ^ the widegap^ is 
somewhat irregular; but he meanBthegrowthy or progression 
of the time which 'filled up the gap of the story between 
Perdita's birth and her sixteenth year. To leave this growth 
Mntriedj is to leane the pasaages qf the intermediate yeare wmoted 
sand unexamined. Johnson. 

Line S. since it is in my power, &c.] The reasoning of 

Trifle is not very clear ; he seems to mean, that he who has 
broke so many laws may now break another ; that he who 
introduced every thing, may introduce Perdita on her six- 
teenth year ; and he intreats that he may pass as of old, be- 
fore any order or succession of objects, ancient or modern^ 
distinguished his periods. Johnson. 

Line 31. Is the argument tff time :] Argument is the same 
with sutaect, Johnson. 

Line 68. but I hane, missingly notedt] Missingly noted, 

means, I have observed him at intervals^ not constantly or 
regularly, but occasionally. Steevens. 

Line 85. But, I fear the angle—] Angle in this place 
means 9i fishing-rod, which he represents as drawing his son 
like a fish away. Stutbns 
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L.UI9 67. — «0M« qneitioo-^] I. e. some i2«6c<«, some («Ub. 

Line 99. For the red blood reigD» in the wmter'e pale.] i. e, 
the red or eprinfr blood now faoldf domimon o'er those parts 
lately benumbed by winter. 

Line 102. -^pugging toothr^^ Sir T. Hanmer, and after 
him Dr. Warburtoo, read, proggnig tooth. It is certain that 
pugging is not now understood. Bot Dr. Thirlby observes, 
that this is the cant of gypsies. JoVNSOir. 

Line 106. my aunts,] Aunt appears to have been at 

this time a cant word for a bawd. Stbbvsns, 

Line 109. r-^^wore three pile ;] three-pUe was the old 
name for rich velvet. 

Line 121. fVith die and drab, / purchaeed this capa- 

rison ;J i.e. with gaming and whoring ^ I brought myself to 
this shabhy dress, pBfiCT. 

Line 132. -*— ^wy revenue is the silly cheat i] Silly is used 
by the writers of our author's time, for HmpUy hWf mean; 
and in this the humour of the speech consists. I don't as- 
pire to arduous and high things, as bridewell or tlie gal- 
lows ; I am content with this bumble and low way of life, a$ 
a tnoftper-up <if unconsidered trifles, < Warburtow, 

Line 11(3. Gallows, and knoek^ 4icc.] The resistance which 
a highwayman encounters in the fact, and the punishment 
which he suffers on detection, withhold me from daring rob- 
bery, and determine me to the silly cheat and petty tlieft. 

Johnson. 

Line 128. -^^^tods ;] A M is twenty *eight pounds of 
wool. * Percy. 

Line 137. -^^^..-tkree-mim Bong^men 4|2I,] i. e« singers of 
catchos in three parts. A six-man-song occurs in the . Tour- 
mment i^f ToUenham. See 71^ Bel. i^Poetry^ vol. ii, p. 24. 

Percy. 

Line 141. warden-pie» ;] Wardene are a species of 

large pears. I believe the name is disused at present. 

STBCTBHf, 
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Line 184. with trol-my-dames :] TVott^nadame, French. 

The game of mne-holes, Warburton. 

Line 191. abide.] To abide, here, mtist signify, to 

Bojoum, to live for a time without a settled habitation. 

Line 195. — amotion qf the prodigal wm,] i. e. the pujfpet-shew, 
then called moiunu, A term frequently occurring in our au- 
thor. WarburtuH. 

Line 229. ^let me he unrolled, and my name put in the book 
4^ virtue/] Begging gypsies, in the time of our author, were 
in gangs and companies, that had something of tlie shew of 
an incorporated body. From this noble society lie wishes 
he may be unrolled if he does not so and so. Warbxjrtoh. 

Line 225. hent the atile-a :] Bent is from the verb to 

kend, to take hold of, to ««tze. 

Line 236. yotcr extremes,] That is, your exeestee, the 

extravagance of your praises. Johnson. 

Line 238. The gracious mark tf the /dud,] The oldtct of all 
men's notice and expectation. Johmsoit. 

Line 243. sworn, I think. 

To show myself a glass.] i. e. one wonld think 
that in putting on this habit of a shepherd, yon had sworn 
to put me out of countenance ; for in this, as in a glass, you 
shew me how much below yourself yon mnst descend before 
you can get upon a level with me. The sentiment it fine» 
and expresses all the delicacy, as well as humble modesty 
of tbe character. Wahburtom. 

Line 253. his tDork, so noble. 

Vilely bound up !] It is impossible for any man 
to rid his mind of his/'profession. I'he authorship of Shak- 
speare has supplied him with a metaphor, which rather than 
he wonld lose it, he has put with no great propriety into the 
mouth of a country maid. Thinking of his own works, his 
mind passed naturally to the binder. I am glad that he haa 
no hint at an editor. JoHMOir. 
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line 818. Grace, and rememhrancef'i Rue was called herb t/ 
grace, Rosemary was the emblem of remembrance; I know 
not why, unless because it was carried at funerals. 

Johnson. 

Line 873. violeU, dim, 

Bvi sweeter than the lids ^ Juno'5 eye«J I sus- 
pect that our author mistakes Juno for Pallas, who was the 
goddeae ^ bhu eyes* Sweeter than an eye-lid is an odd image : 
but perhaps he uses aweet in the general sense, for delighf/uL 

Johnson^ 

It was formerly the fashion to kiss the eyes as a mark of 
extraordinary tenderness. I have somewhere met with an 
account of the first reception one of our kings gave to his 
new queen, where he is said to have kissed her/ayre eyes* 

Steevens. 

Line 399. — »£ac& ycur doing, &c.] That is, your man- 
ner in each act crowns the act. Johnson. 

Line 427, —-^we stand, SicJ] That is, we are now on our 
behaviour. Johnson. 

Line 434. a worthy feeding :] I conceive/eedtitg to be 

a pasture, and a worthy feeding to be a tract of pasturage not 
inconsiderable, not unworthy of my daughter's fortune. 

Johnson. 

Line 486. He looks like sooth :J Sooth is an obsolete word 
for truth. 

Line 462. ^fadings :] A donee so called. 

496. poking-sticks qf steel,'] The poking-sticks 

were heated in the fire, and made use of to adjust the plaits 
ef ruffs. Steevens. 

Line 618. clamour your tongue9,'\ The phrase is taken 

from ringing. When bells are at the height, in order to 
cease them, the repetition, of the strokes becomes much 
quicker than before j this is called cUmumring them. 

Warburton. 
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. Line 520. A pair pf sweet g\wu,'\ Sweet or penfiimed 

gteves are freqnestly mentioneil by S^hakspeare, and weve 
very fasliidnable in Ihe age of Elieabeth, and long aftei^ 
wards. Warbvrto»« 

. Line 4I0Z, — bowling,] Bowling, I believe, is here a tens 
for a dance of smooth itiotien witbont great exertion of agi- 
lity. Johnson. 

iJne 798. *-*^aiid bif my fancy :] It must be remembered 
tfaM >towy in this aathor very often, as in this |^ace, means 
Itfee. JoHHSOX. 

Line 86S. Oa^Mlftes to be the sknee ^ chance,] As ehanet 
Jms driviBn me to these extremities, so I commit myself to 
dbetoe to be cbnAfeted through theai. JoHiiiov. 



ACT F. 

Line 17. Or, fr&m the oil thai ere, toofc MneMn^r JfM»d,] 
This is It favonrite thought ^ it was bestowed on Miranda 
tedd Rosalind before. Joujmon. 

Line 92. ShnvUi rlft-^] i. e. should aplU, 
->-^ 05. Affront his eye ] To affront, is to Me^. JoHNaoHb 
«-^>- I98k ■ ■ W yfcwe davghier 

f§i$ ttan froclmm*d ki» fmrtiag wkh'henj TMi 
is "very Hitfgrammatltial and obticnre. We may better read^ 

whoee daughter 

Hie tettrs proeUiim*d her parting' with her. 
The prince first tells that the lady came /rom Lybia, the king 
interrupting him, says, from Smahu; from him, says the 
prince, whose tears, at parting, shewed her to be his daughter » 

Johhsov. 
The obscurity arises from want of a proper pnnctnation. 
By placing a eomma after his, I think the sense is clear'd. 

STBBVBlit^ 
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Line 264. Yimr choice U mi ao rich in worfh as 6eai(<y,] 
Worth signifies any kind of wcrtMnessy and among others 
that of high descent. The king means that he is sorry the 
prince's choice is not in other respects as worthy of him as 
in beauty. Johhson. 

Line. 847. wUh clipping hir :] i* e. embracing her. 

S95. had he hinuelf eternity,] Eternity means 

only immortaKty, or that part of eternity which is to come ; 
80 we talk of etertial renown and eternal infamy. ImmertaUty 
may subsist without divinity, and therefore' the meaning only 
is, that if ilnlio could always continue his labours, he would 
miiuick nature. Johnson* 

Line 463. franklins eay t^J PrankUn is a freeholder, 

or yeoman^ a man above a villain^ but not a genilemiBm, 

Johnson. 

Line 467. tall/el/oir qfthy AombJ Taa, in that time, 

was the word used for etcut, Johnson. 

Line 533. O patience ;] That is, stay a while, be not eo 
eager, Johnson. 

562. The fixture qf her eye has motion {n't,] The 

meaning is, that her eye, though fixed, as in an earnest gaze, 
has motion in it. Edwards. 

Line 644. You precious winners all;] You who by this 
discovery have ga^ied what you desired may join in festi- 
vity, in which I^ who have lost what never can be recover- 
ed, can have no part. Johnson. 



END OF the annotations ON THE WINTER'S TALE. 
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ACT L 

LINR 11. Fair is/oul^ and foul is fair :] The meaning k^ 
that to ns, perverse and malignant as we are, fair is foul, 
and foul is fair. Johnson. 

Line 28. And fortune^ an his damned quarrel smtVtfi^ J 
Quarrel was formerly used for causey or for the occasion qfa 
puurel, and is to be found in that sense in Holinshed^s ac- 
count of the story of Macheth, who, at the creation of the 
prince of Camberland, thought, says the historian, that he 
had a just quarrel, to endeavour after the crown. The sense 
therefore is, fortune smiling on his execrable cause, &c« 

Johnson. 

Line "'i. flout the sky,"] This 'poetical image of 

banners mocking or beatine the air, as in defiance, is very 
fine. 

Line 80. with self.com parisons J i. e. gave him as good 
as he brought, shew'd he vras his equal. Warburton. 

Line 103. Aroint thee,wiich!] In one of the folio editions 
the reading is Anoint thee, in a sense very consistent with 
the common accounts of witches, who are related to perform 
many supernatural acts by the rneana of unguents, and 
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particularly to fly tbroQgh tiie air to the places Where they 
meet at their hellish festiyals. In this sense, Anahi thee, 
Witehy will mean, Away, Witch, to your itffemal ouenMy, This 
reading I was inclined to favour, because I had met with 
the word aroiiU in no other author ; till looking into Heame'i 
Collections I found it in a very old drawing, that he has 
published, in which St. Patrick is reprebented yisiting hell, 
and putting the devils into great confusion by his presence, 
of whom one that is driving the damned before him with a 
prong, has a label issuing out of his mouth with these words. 
Out, out anmgt, of which the last is evidently the same with 
mahU, and used in the same sense as in this passage. 

JOHMSOM. 

Line 103. ronyon cries.'] , i.. e. scabby or mangy 

Woman. Fr. rogniux, royne, scurf. Steevems. 

Line 106. And^ like a rat withtmt a tail,] It should be 
remembered (as it was the belief of the times) that though 
a witch could assume the form of any animal she pleased, 
the tail would still be wanting. 

The reason given by some of the old writers, for such | 
deficiency, is, that though the hands and feet, by an easy 
change, might be converted into the four paws of a beas^ 
iihere was still no part about a woman which corresponded 
with the length of tail common to almost all four-footed 
creatures. Stebvsms. 

Line 118. He shall live a man forbid: ] Forbid implies to 
prohibit ~in opposition to the word bid in its present sen5>e : it 
signifies, by the same kind of opposition, to curse, when it is 
derived from the same word in its primitive meaning. 

Johnson. 

Line 120.] Shall he dwindle, ^c] This mischief was sup- 
posed to be put in execution by means of a waxen figure, 
which reprei^ented the person who was to be consumed by 
slow degrees. STSSVurf. 
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Line 141. That man may qunHouT] Are ye any beings 
with which man is permitted to hold converse, or of which 
it Lb lawful ia ask quatiant, Johmson. 

Udb 150. thane of Cawdor !] In Johnson^s Tour to 

the Western Islands of Scotland, ^e find that one antient 
tower, with its battlements and winding stairs, of the 
castle of Cawdw still reniains, from which Macbeth drew 
this title. 

Line 157. Are ye fantastical,] By fanUulieaiy he ijienns 
creatures oi JanJtasy^ or imagination { the question is. Are 
these real beings before us, or are we deceived by illusions 
of fancy? . Joviisoir* 

Line 192. — ^- eaten ^ the insane root,] The vmme root 
means the root which cans^ insanity. 

Line .207. , as tkUk at tale,X Cleaning that the news 

came a» thick as a 4ale can traxel ^ith jthe poet, Johvso v* 

Line 327. — hence to Inverness,] In Johnson's Joiimey 
to the Western islands of Scotland, we find that the walls of 
Macbeth's ca«itle at Infieru9$ are yet standing. 

Line^L ThAravtnhJM^u^ukoanefl Dr.WarbttitQH 

readf> ^^-^Jke raxpi hmtelf'B not koane^, 

yet I ^nk the iweaent. iHrord inay stan|d. The messenger. 
says the servant, had hardly breath to nuUce ¥p hit m&m^s 
to which the My ^nftHfArs mentally, that he may well want 
breath, snch a message lyojulidftdd hoarseness to tjl^ raven^ 
That even the bird, whose h^sh voice is accustomed t» 
predict jcalamities, could q^t croak the entrance V* Pnncaa b«t 
in a note of unwonted harshness. SouvnoM, 

Line 457. We reft Sfpvr herfnits.] Uermitt for beadtmen, 

Wabmvwiqh. 

That is, we as hermit* ihall always pray for you. 

Stbbvens. 
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Line 561. who shall bear the guilt 

O/our great quell f] Quell is murderfnumquel' 
Vers being in the old language the term for which nmrderen 
is now used. JoHNSOir. 



ACT It. 

Line 10, *— Merciful powers! 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose Tj It is apparent from 
what Banquo says afterwards, that he had been solicited in 
a dream to do something in consequence of the prophecy of 
the witches, that his waking senses were shocked at ; and 
Shakspeare has here finely contrasted his character with 
that of Macbeth. Banquo is praying against being tempted 
to encourage thoughts of guilt even in his sleep ; while 
Macbeth is hurrying into temptation, and revolving in his 
mind every scheme, however flagitious, that may assist him 
to complete his purpose. The one is unwilling to sleep, lest 
the same phantoms should assail his resolution again, while 
the other is depriving himself of rest through impatience to 
commit the murder. Stbevens. 

Line 83. Xfyou shall cleave to my consent, when His,] Mac 
beth expresses his thought with affected obscurity ; he does 
not mention the royalty, though he apparently has it in his 
mind, Jf you shall cleave to my consent, if you shall concur with 
me when I determine to accept the crown, when *t%s, wh^n 
that happens which the prediction promises, U shall make 
hmuntrfor you, Johnson. 

Xine 62. ' Now o'er the one half worU 

Nature seems dead,] That Is, over our 
hemisphere all action and motion seemed to have ceased. This 
i^mage, which is perhaps the most striking that poetry can 
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produce, has been adopted by Dryden, in his Conquest t^ 
Mexico : 

All things are husked as Nature"* s self l^y dead, 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat. 
And sleeping flowWs beneath the night dews sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep / 
These lines, though so well known, I have transcribed, 
that the contrast between them and this passage of Shak- 
speare may be more accurately observed. 

Night is described by two great poets, but one describes 
a night of quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night of 
Dryden, all the disturbers of the world are laid asleep -, in 
that of Shakspeare, nothing but sorcery, lust, and murder, 
is awake. He that reads Dryden, finds himself lulPd with 
serenity, and disposed to solitude and contemplation. He 
that peruses Shakspeare, looks round alarmed, and starts to 
find himself alone. One is the night of a lover, the other, of 
a murderer, Johnson. 

Line 160. gUd the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt J] Could Shakspeare 
possibly mean to play upon the similitude of gild and guilt? 

Johnson. 

Line 292. What, in our house?] This is very fine. Had 

she been innocent, nothing bat the murder itself, and not 

any of its aggravated circumstances, would naturally have 

affected her. W>ueibubton. 

Line S22. Hire lay Duncan, 

His silver skin latfd with his geUen blood ;] It is 
not improbable, that Shakspeare put these forc'd and 
unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth as a mark 
of artifice and dissimulation, to shew the difference between 
the studied language of hypocrisy, and the natural outcries 
of sudden passion. This whole speech, so considered, is i^ 
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remarkable instance of judgment, as it consists entirely of 
antithesis and metaphor. JoHNfcON, 

Line 862 TkU murderous shqft that 'a shot, 

Hath not yet lighted;] The design to fix the 
murder upon some innocent person has not yet taken effect. 

Johnson. 




ACT III. 

Line 78. *' the eoirimm enemyifmimy}; It is always 

an entertainment to ' ati inquisitive reader^ to trace a senti- 
ment to its original source ; and therefore^'tbough the term 
immy qf maiif applied to the^ devil, is in itseif natural and 
obvious, yet sottle may be pleksed with being informed, that 
Shakspeare probably borrowed it frmn the first Hues of the 
Destruction qf Troy, a book which he is known to have read. 
This expression, however, he might have had in many other 
places. The word ^e^id signifies eiiemy.- - Johnson. 

Line 108. ■ ■ ' ■ Am you so go«peird,] • Are you of that 
degree of precise virtue ? Gospeller was a name «f contempt 
given by the Papists to thfe Lollards, the puritans of early 
times, and the precursors of pfHttesttmiism, Johnson. 

Line 110. Shottghs,] Shoughs are' f^tobaWy what we now 
call shockSy demi-wolVes, lycUctt; dogs bred between wolves 
and dogs. ■ Johnson. 

Line 111. tM vaiuM file k^»»*-] - In this, speech the 

\9ord file occurs twici^, fand sCemi fn both pkices to have a 
meaning different fk-om its present use^ The expression, 
rained fiUy evidently means, a list or catalogue of value. A 
station in the file^ and not in the worst rank, may mean, a 
place in tlie list of manhood, and not in the lowest place. 
But file seema rather to m«aa in this place, a post of 
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honoar ; the first rank, in opposition to the last ; a meaning 
which I have not observed in any other place. ' Johnson. 

Line 234. But who did bid thee join with us?] The mean- 
ing of this abrupt dialogue is this. The perfect spy, men- 
tioned bylVIacbeth in the foregoing scene, ha^, before they 
enter upon the stage, given them the directions which were 
promised at the time of their. agreement; yet one of the 
murderers suborned suspects him of intending to betray 
ihem 'y the other observes, that, by his exact knowledge of 
tt^at they were to do, he appears to be employed by Macbeth, 
and needs not be mistrusted. Johnson. 

Line 285. '7u better thee without than he within,} 

. The sense requires that this passage should be read thuss 

^Tie better thee without^ than him within. 
That is, lam better pleaeed that the blood <tf Banquo should be on 
thy face than in his body. 

The author might mean, It i$ better that Banquo*8 blood were 
on thy face, than he in this room. Expressions thus imperfect 
are common in his works. Johnson. 

Line 311. the feast is sold, 4rc.] Mr Pope reads 

told. 

The meaning is, — ^That ^wl^icb is i^ot given chearfiMy cannot 
be called a giftj it Is something that must be paid for. 

Johnson. 

Line 349. O proper atujff] This speech is rather too long 
for the circumstances in wluch it is spoken. It had begun 
better at, S%am€ i^seiT/ ... Johnson. 

Line 493i Augwrs, asm^ understood relations, i(c.'] By the 
word r^atim is understood the cmmectitm of effects with 
eavses ; to understand relations as an augur, is to know how 
these things relate to each other, which have no visible com- 
bination or dependence, Johnson. 
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ACT IV. 

Line 30. Nose (^ Turky and Teuiar'i Hp«;] These ingredi- 
ents ID all probability owed their introdaction to the detes- 
tation in wliich the Saracens were held, on account of the 
holy wars. Steetens. 

Line 34. Add thereto a tiger^i chaudron,] Chaudrwy i. e. 
entrails. STEETEMf. 

Line 83. An appariiion <if an armed head rieesJ] The armed 
head represents symbolically Macbeth^s head cut off and 
brought to Malcolm by 'Macduff. The bloody child is Mac- 
duff untimely ripp*d from his mother^s womb. The child 
with a crown on his head, and a bough in his hand, is the 
royal Malcolm, who ordered his soldiers to hew them down 
a bough, and bear it before them to Dunsinane. Tliis ob- 
servation I have adopted from Mr. Upton. Steevens. 

Line 108. the round 

And top qf sovereignty?] This round is that 
part of the crown that encircles the head. The top is the 
ornament that rises above it. Johnson. 

Line 134. eight kings ] It is reported that "Vol- 
taire often laughs at the tragedy of Macbeth^ for having a 
legion of ghosts in it. One should imagine he either had 
not learned English, or had forgot his Latin ; for the spirits 
of Banqno^s line are no more ghosts, than the representa- 
Vions of the Julian race in the ^neid ; and there is no ghost 
but Banqno's throughout the play. Es£iy on the Genius and 
Writings of Shakspeare. Mr. Montague* 

Line 146. That two-fold halls and treble sceptres carry:} 
This was intended as a compliment to king James the first, 
who first united the two islands and the three kingdoms 
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under one head ; whose house too was said to be descended 
from Banquo. Warburton. 

Line 225. Sirrah, y<ntr father's dead;] Sirrah was not for- 
merly used as a. terra of reproach, as at present. 

Line 299. Bestride <ntr downfaVn birthdom :] The allusion 
is to a man from whom something valuable is about to be 
taken by violence, and who, that he may defend it without 
incumbrance, lays it on the ground, and stands over it with 
his weapon in his hand. Our birthdom^ or birth right, says 
he, lies on the ground ; let us, like men who are to fight for 
what is dearest to them, not abandon it, but stand over it 
and defend it. This is a strong picture of obstinate resolu- 
tion. Johnson. 

Line 322. Though all things ftmly &c.] The meaning per- 
haps is this : — My suspiciims cannot injure you, if you be virtuouSy 
by supposing that a traitor may put on your virtuous appearance, 
I do not say that your virtuous appearance proves you a tiaitor; 
for virtue must wear its proper form, though that form be qften 
counterfeited by viHany. Johnson. 

Line 631. A^gritfJ A peculiar sorrow ; a grief 

that hath a single owner. The expression is, at least to our 
ears, very harsh. Johnson. 

Line 545. fVere, on the quarry ^ these murdered deer,"} 
Quitrry is a. term used both in hunting ^nd falconry. In either 
of these diversions it means the death of the game. Steevens. 

Line 560. He has no children.'] It has been observed by 
an anonymous critick, that this is not said of Macbeth, who 
had children, but of Malcolm, who having none, supposes a 
father can be so easily comforted. Johnson. 

Line 564. At one fell swoop P] Swoop is the fall of a bird 
of prey upon his quarry. 

Line 565. Dispute it like a niiaH,1 i. e. contend with yonr ' 
present sorrow like a man. Stbbybns* 
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ACT r» 

Line 00. Excite the mortified num.] By the mortified hhdi, 
IS meant a reUgimu; one who has subdued his passions, is 
4ead to the worlds has abandoned it, and all the afiairs of it : 
an Ascetic. Warburtoit. 

Line 134. — ^— EngUek epieuns :} The reproach of Epi- 
curism, on which Mr. Theobald has bestowed a note, is no- 
thing more than a natural iniFeeti¥e uttered by an inhabit 
taut of a barren country, against those who have more 
opportunities of luxury. Johmsok* 

Line 144. those iitKHcbeeke^Hutie' 

Are counsellors to/ear,} The meaning is, thejt 
infect others who see them with oowardice. Warburtoit. 

Liue 181. Clemise the stuffed bosom qf that perilous stuff,] Is 
the reading of the old copy^ but lor the sake of the ear, 
which must be shocked by the recurj«ao# of so harsh % 
word, I would be wiHing to reud^/ouly were there a|iy autho- 
rity for the change. ,. Stecvehs. 

Line 180. cast 

The water qf my land,] Toeastihe loafer. wafii the 
phrase in use for finding «ut disorders by. the, inspection of 
urine. STEEF^^ffe 

Line 227. What toe shaU say we have, emd what we owe.] 
When we are governed by legal kings we .shall kjuow.the 
limits of their claim, and shall know ^wh^it ^me MaL^e of pH^. 
•owp, and what they have a right to take from us., , ,^ 

3X«EBYENS. 

Line 247. She should have died hereafier;^ ., , , . 

There would have been^a time for wch ^yford, Sfc.] 

I read,— — Th«re would have been a. time foP'-r-^^kch a wor^! 

—It is a broken speech, in which only part of the thought 
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is expremed, and may be paraphrased thus: TkepuenU 
detid, Macbetli. Her death should hare, bten deferred to joaic 
more peaceful hour 9 had eke Ured Umger^ there would at length 
hare been a time for the honours duM to ker m a queen^ and thai 
respect which I owe her for her fidelUy and lore. . Such is the 
world— <McA M the condiiioa ^fhumam life^ that we always think 
t<»-morrow will be happier than ti^day^ imt to^nwrrow and #0- 
morrow steals oter us unenjoyed and unregarded, and are .still Urn 
ger in the same expectation to the nmssext appointed for our emk 
All then days, which hate thus passed away, hare seni nmltUmdee 
^ fools to the gruve^ who were engrossed by the soma dream ei 
fitlure felicity^ and, when life was departmgfrom them, were, Hki 
wUf reckoning on to morrow. 

Such was once niy conjecture, hut I am now less eoafi* 
dent. Macbeth might mean, that there would have been ■ 
more convenient time fur such a trord, for such intdligence, 
and so fall into the following reflection. We say we send 
toord when we give intelligence. Johnson. 

Line 251. To the last syllable qf recorded time ;] ^Recorded 
time seems to signify the time fixed in the decrees of Hea^ 
Ten for the period of life. The record of futurity is indeed 
no accurate expression ; but as we only know transactions 
past or present, the language of men affords no term for the 
volumes of prescience, in which future events may be sup- 
posed to be written. Johnsoh 

Line 263. The way to dusty deathJ] Dr. Warburton reada 
dusky. 

Dusty is a very natural epithet. Johnsoh., 

The dust nf death is an expression nsed in the 22d Psalm. 

Stbevens.. 

Line 354. I bear a charmed /(/>,] In the days of chivalry, 
the champions* arms bei6g ceremoniously blessed, each took 
an oath, that he used no charmed weapons. Macbeth, ac- 
cording to the law of arms, or perhaps only in allusion to 
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this custom, tells Macduff of the security he had in the pre- 
dictiou of the spirit* STEEVBMi. 

Line 963. — palter unth mm in a dotMe fctue ;] That 
^mgU with ambif^nous expressions. JoHKiOW 

Line 998. Had I as mmty mtu as I have Aotrt, 

I would not wiih them to afarer death : 
And §0 hie kneU it knoWd.] This incident is 
. thus related from Henry of Huntingdon by Camden, in his 
RemauUf i¥om which our author probably copied it. 

Wlien Seyward, the martial earl of Northumberland, 
understood that his son, whom he had sent in service against 
the Scotchmen, was slain, he demanded whether his wounds 
were in the fore part or hinder part of his body. When it 
was answered, in the fore part, he replied, << I am right 
^ glad ', neither wish I any other death to me or mine."* 

JoHMioir. 
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KING JOHN, 



ACT L 

f4N£ j^O. Be ikou, fu.UgfUtdng ] The simile does not 

JDit'iiFell!: %\ke 4igbtning indeed appears before the thunder 
ls<faeard,biitlhe lifQhtmng is deistrnc.tive,,and the thunder 
JnnooeBt. • Johnson. 

- ' liine 68.. — ^-^ — and PkUip, his bastard bntther,] Holinshed 
(Sliys^ that^Ricbavfl J. had a natural son .named Philip, who 
klHtd tbe Mt)»€onyH I>.e LimPges to revenge the death of his 
fiKtlnen '. Steevens. 

"In ^efl|>fmd4llg/the character of the Bastard, Shakspeare 
.lewnf '<o have proceeded on the following slight hint in the 
arigwalif^ay: 

<^Next them, a bas1;ard.of the king^s deceasM, 
<* A Mr^V^yr\l^'\h^y ro|igh, and venturous.** 

Malonb. 

X^ine^OS. He hath a trick of CiBur'de4unCa/aee.) Our au- 
.thor often uses this phrase, and generally in the sens^ of a 
peculiar ,air or cajBt pf countenance or feature. Mai4>mb« 

X4ne,140. This concludes,] This is a decisive argument. 
JksjQVLt fathei;, if he liked him, could not have been forced 
to resign hiiRt so, • not likin|; him, he is not at liberty to 
jn^t.him. Johnsoh. 
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Unc 155. — . my face 8o thin. 

That in mine ear / durst not stick a roue 
Lest men should say. Look where three-furthings goes?] 
Tbe illusion is to a silver coin of three-farthings in the reign 
of Elizabeth, which had the impression of a roM on one side, 
and being extremely thin was liable to be cracked > hence 
the hnmour of the passage. 

Line 188. Madam, by chance, but not by truth ; what though?} 
I am your grandson, madam, by chance, but not by honesty 
— what then? Johnson. 

Line 190. Something about, a little from the right, &c.] 
This speech, composed of allusive and proverbial sentences, 
is obscure. / am, says the sprightly knight, your grandson, a 
little irregularly, but every man cannot get what he wishes 
the legal way. He that dares not go abont his designs by day, 
mnst make his motions in the night ; he, to whom the door is 
shut, must cWmh the window, or leap the hatch. This, how- 
ever, shall not depress me ; for the world never enquires 
how any man got what he is known to possess, but allows 
that to have is to have however it was caught, and that he idto 
wins, shot well, whatever was his skill, whether the arrow 
fell near the mark, or far of it, Johnson. 

Line 191. In at the window, Sec,"] These expressions 
mean, to be bom out qf wedlock, Steevbns. 

Line 210. — '■ Now your traveller,] It is said in AWs 

well that ends well, that a traveller is a good thing qfter dinner. 
In that age of newly excited curiosity, one of the entertain, 
ments at great tables seems to have been jthe discourse of a 
traveller. Johnson. 

Line 2i4. My picked man of countries :] The word picked 
may not refer to the beard, but to \he shoes, which were 
once worn, of au immoderate length. Steevbns. 

Line 240. To blow a horn ] He means, that a woman 

who travelled about like a post was likely to horn her hns- 
Iband. John bom. 
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him^t. ^"^^ ffm0f Gume^,} 4}mt Mtbor €wni this 
nimie io |Mera«i#f tfi^ Mfstpry of King iobn, yvti«, «ot Aong 
before bis victory at Mirabean, over the French, he»4Q4 hy 
youfig Arthur seiaefi tbe IimkIs mkI CMUe ef Ht^ Km^rney, 
near Untevjun;, in Nor«»»ny.. M4^U^vi9. 

Line 260. Colbrand 1 CoWrand was a Pfwiiah giant, 

whom Quy of Wiurwifik .di«cQatfite«l i» Abe :|^resetce 'Of king 
AtheUt«ii. Tkfi «iamb»t is Mery i^CMfKmslgr described by 
Pniytoti. ftp bkB PayMbivn^ Joslkbok, 

LiMej!72. ifTn^A^, MghU ^p<h4 mtihtr ^B(uaUc94ike.] 
Fa|c«iibri4ge*s worAn her^e scarry 41 conceiaJLen} rpiece of sfitirj^ 
on a stupid drama of that ^ge, printed i» )«599, 9»d c»Ued 
So{im<m and Perseda. 1m tftiis pglece there is a character of a 
bragging jcpwardiy knight, c«^e4 BamlicQ, jHis pretensions 
to valour is so Mp«^v Apd seen .tbrQu^Jb^ tbn^ Piston, a buf. 
foon-servant in the play, jumps .upon? hjls back^ and wiil inot 
disengage him, till he makes Mm^m jwear upon his 
dadgeoii .dagger to the conlimtay ajpd in the terms he dic- 
tates to him Theobald. 



ACT U. 

line ». Kiehard^ that itM»4^ ^c J .S« RmK^^ ip 4»U >€Ar». 
iitc/«. It is «ay4 that « Ifwn wi«s put to k^ng« Jiioliardy 
beyinfe in prison, to hftve devoured him, Itnd when the lyon 
«ras gapyng« he pot his ame in this M0«th, and polled ^e 
lyiMi by the barte so hard that he slewe t\» lyMi,.aibd thansr 
fyte «ome say he is caUed Bycfaarde Cure de Jl.yen ; but 
Bome say be is called Care <de Lyon, beoause of bis boklnaas 
and 'hardy «tMnakie. E>a. Gjunri. 
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Line 24. thai paUy that whUe-fae'd shwe^ England 

18 supposed to be called Albion from the white rocks facing 
France. Johnson. 

Line 36. To make a more requital, &c.] I believe it has 
been already observed, that mot:e signified, in our authot*s 
time, greaier, Steetens. 

Line 148. . One that vfUi play the devil, m>, with you, 

An a* may catch your hide and you alone.] The 
ground of the quarrel of the Bastard to Austria is up where 
specified in the play. But the story is, that Austria, who 
killed king Richard Cceur- de-lion, wore, as the spoil of that 
prince, a lion's Jiide, which had belonged to him. This cir- 
cumstance renders the anger of the Bastard very natural, 
and ought not to have been omitted. Pope. 

Line 208. plagu'^dfor her. 

And with her plague, her sin ; his it^jury 

Her if^ry, — the beadle to her sin *J 
I point this passage thns : ' 

plagu*d/or her . 

And with her, — Plague her son ! his injury 

Her it^ury, the beadle to her sin. 
That is ; instead of inflicting vengeance on this innocent 
and remote descendant, punish her son, her immediate off. 
spring : then the afiHiction will full where it is deserved ; his 
iffjury will be her ir^uryj and the misery of her sin ; her son 
will be a beadle, or chastiser, to her crimes, which are now 
all punished in the person qf this child, Johnson. 

V Line 222. It Ul beseems this presence, to cry aim 

To these itt-tuned repetitions,"] Dr. Warburtou 
has' well observed on one of the former plays, that to cry 
aim is to encourage, I once thought it was borrowed from 
archery •, and that aim / having been the word of command, 
as we now say present! to cry aim had be.en to incite notice, 
or raise attention* But I rather think, that the old word of 
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applause was J*mmet love it, and that to applaud was to cry 
J'Uime, which the English, not easily pronouncing Je, sunk' 
into aime or aim. Our exclamations of applause are still 
borrowed, as bravo and encore. Johnson. 

Line 354. Rt^oice, ye men qf Anglers, &c.] The English 
herald falls somewhat below his antagonist. Silver armour 
giU with blood is a poor image. Yet our author has it again 
in Macbeth, 

** Here lay Dudcan, 

<< His silver skin lacM with his golden blood.'* 

Johnson. 

Line 364. And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, &c.] It was> 
I think, one of the savage practices of the chace, for all tO 
stain their hands in the blood of the deer, as a trophy. 

.Johnson. 

Line 543. Lest zeal, now melted, &c.] We have here a 
very unusual, and, I think, not very just image of zeal, 
which, in its highest degree, is represented by others as a 
jlame, but by Shakspeare as a frost. To repress zeal, in the 
language of others, is to cool, in Shakspeare*s to melt it ; 
when it exerts its utmost power it is commonly said to flame, 
but by Shakspeare to be congealed. Johnson. 



ACT in. 

Line 15. For I am sick, and capable <^ fears *^ i. e. I am 
tremblingly alive to apprehension. . Mau>ne. 

Line 78. To ine, and to the state of my great gri^f. 

Lest kings assemble ;] In Much Ado about Nothing, 
the father of Hero, depressed by her disgrace, declares him- 
self so subdu'ed by grief that a thread, may lead him. How is 
it that grief in Leonato' and lady Constance produces effects . 
< directly opposite, and yet both agreeable to nature ? Sorrow 
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#6lfe«lto tile mna Wlfil6 It H y«t wtnii«4 by hope, but 
Utttdt^B H 1l%«ft it H congcNiied by despair, Dislress, 
#bHe thet€ f^Mmids any prMpect of relief, is weak «mI 
flexible, but when uo succour reimins, is fearless iknd stab« 
h6tti ; Mgtf aiik« at those that injore, and at those that do 
Hot help i eareless to please where nothing can be gained, 
Aild ftarlesi to offend when there is notbiog farther to be 
dreaded. Such was this writer's knowledge of the pas* 
sions. Johnson. 

lane US. Kns iame in arms to tfUl nme enemetf bloody 

But tunc in arms yvu strengthen it with yours,] I 
am afraid here is a elinch intended; Vou came in war to 
MtH^^ My siMMlef, but fioio y»a strengthen them in embraces^ 

Johnson* 

line 143. And hang a calf 's-skin on those recreant limbs,] 
Wh^il fo<yls #«re kept Ibr diversion in great families, they 
tl^ere dilfiAlfuiihed by a eu^'-skin coat, which had the but- 
tons doWA the bMk ; and this they wore that they might 
h^ known fdf fdols, and esci^e the resentment of those 
IrhoM they pr^i^oked With their waggaries< Hawkins. 

1AM 105. H^hai itt^thijf Hume to inteh't»/t*tt9Hegy] This mdst 
bkv« be«n at the time when it was written^ in our struggles 
with popery, a very captivating scene. 

So many passages remain in which Shakspeare evidently 
takes his advantage of the filcti then recent, and of the pas- 
sions then in motion, that I cannot but suspect that time 
bM obscured mtnih of his art^ and that many allusions yet 
rMldli nndiFcovered, which perhaps may be gradually re^ 
trieved by siicreeding commentatorSi Johnson. 

lilh^ IM. Hmt tnttH aa»y 6jf «iry oeoret bourse 

Thff M^ai lUk.] This raiiy Ulttde to the bnU 
ynMilbed against que to Elisabeth. Or we may suppeae, 
BlM» w» Mav« no proof that this play appeared in its pre- 
wm state beftte the relgm af king Jamet, that it waa 9Mh^ 
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hittd soon after the popish plot. I have seen a Spanish 
book in which Garnet, Faux, and their accomplices are 
registered as saints. Johnson. 

Line 233. ts, purchase qf a heavy curse frmn Romeyl It Is a 
political maxim, that kingdoms are never married, Lewis, 
upon the wedding, is for making war upon his new rela- 
tions. Johnson. 

Line 322. But thou hast hcom against reUgion, Sec,] The 
sense, after I had considered it, appeared to me only this • 
tn swearing by religion against religion^ to which thou hast already 
sworn, thou makest an oath the security qf thy faith against an o<tth 
already taken. I will give, says he, a rnle for conscience in 
these cases. Thou mayst be in doubt about the matter of 
an oath ; when thou swearest thou mayst not be always sure to 
swear rightly, but let this be thy settled principle, swear only 
not to be forsworn ; let not the latter oaths be at variance 
with the former. 

Tnith, through this whole speech, means rectitude of 
conduct. Johnson. 

Line 406. Some airy devU ] We must read, Some 

fiery detU, if we will have the cause equal to the effect. 

Warburton. 

There is no end of such alterations ; every page of a 
vehement and negligent writer will afford opportunities for 
dianges of terms, if mere propriety will justify them. 

Johnson. 

Shakspeare here probably allndes to the distinctions and 
divisions of some of the demonologists, so much read and 
regarded in his time. They distributed the devils into dif- 
ferent tribes and classes, each of which had its peciiliar 
properties, attributes, &c. 

These are described at length in BurtonU Anatomic qf 
Melaneholyy part i. sect. 2. p. 45. 1632. Percy. 

Line 431. Bell, book, and candle •*— ] In an account of 
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the Romish corse giveki by Dr. Grey, it appears that three 
candles were extinguished, one by one, in different parts of 
the execration. Johnson. 

Line 498. Remember,'] This is one of the scenes to ^A'hich 
may be promised a lasting commendation. Art could add 
little to its perfection, and time itself can take nothing from 
its beauties. Steeyens. 

Line 606. Armado — ] Armado is a Spanish word 

signifying Sijleet of war. The armada in 1688 was called so 
by way of distinction. Steeyens. 

Line 543. ' Misery^s love, fyc.'] Thou, death, who art 
courted by Misery to come to his releaf, O come to me. 

Malone. 

Line 652. modern invocation,'] It is hard to say 

what Shakspeare means by modem : it is not opposed to 
ancient. In AlVs well that ends well^ speaking of a girl in con- 
tempt, he uses this word, her modern grace. It apparently 
means something slight and inconsiderable Johnson. 

Line 671. Bind up those tresses:] It was necessary that 
Constance should be interrupted, because a passion so vio- 
lent cannot be borne long. I wish the following speeches 
had been equally happy; but they only serve to show, how 
difficult it is to maintain the pathetic long. Johnson. 

Line 613. had you such a loss as /, 

I could give better comfort ] This is a sen- 
timent which great sorrow always dictates. Whoever can- 
not help himself casts his eyes on others for assistance, and 
often mistakes their inability for coldness. Johnson. 

Line 621. ThereU nothing in this, &c.] The young prince 
feels his defeat with more sensibility than his father. Shame 
operates most strongly in the earlier years \ and when can 
disgrace be less welcome than when a man is going to his 
bride? Johnson. 
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ACT IV. 



Nwthampton.^ Mr. Malone has observed, that Shakspeare 
deviated from historical fact in bringing Arthur to England; 
this young prince was first confined at Falaise, and after- 
wards at Rouen in Normandy, where he was put to death. 

Line 123. The fire m dead toUh grief, Sfc] The 

sense is : thefire^ being created not to hurt but to contort y is 
dead tvith grief for finding itself used in acts of cruelty, which, 
being innocent, I have not deserved. John son. 

Line 219. good exercise?] In the middle ages the 

whole education of princes and noble youths consisted in 
martial exercises, &c. These could not be easily had in a 
prison, where mental improvements might have been 
afforded as well as any where else ; but this sort of educa- 
tion never entered into the thoughts of our active, warlike, 
but illiterate nobility. Percy. 

Line 389. It is the curse of kings, &c.] This plainly hints 
at Davidson's case, in the affair of Mary queen of Scots, 
and 80 must have been inserted' long after the first repre- 
sentation. Warburton. 

It is extremely probable that our author meant to pay his 
court to Elizabeth for this covert apology for her conduct 
to Mary. The queen of Scots was beheaded in 1687, some 
years, I believe, before he had produced any play on the 
•tage. Malonb. 

Line 413. Hadst thou but shook thy head, &c.] There are 
many touches of nature in this conference of John with 
Hubert. A man engaged' in wickedness would keep the 
profit to himself, and transfer the guilt to his accomplice. 
These reproaches vented against Hubert are not the, words 
of art or policy, but the eruptions of a mind swelling with 
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a consciousness of crime, and desiroas of discharging its 
misery on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab ipsia recet^ 
gibus mentis, from the intimate knowledge of mankind, par- 
ticulzx)^ that lune in which he says, that to Juxe bid Aim. tell 
Ms hah in £:^pReM words, weald have jstmck Mm dumb; 
nothing it nuune certain than that bad men use all the af t» 
of £Ulacy upon themselvea, palliate their jictio«s to thaijr 
omm mmd0 l>y.gestie terns, aud Jiidte themselves &om their 
«WB jdeteciion In am^guities a^d ^ohJterfugfifi. Johnsojbu 
lA9e 487* . -*-^*^ s^saou mnr J To cmsos, in iShakapeare^ 
i§ joU flo often to argue, as to 4aJlk» JfmJMOJS^ 

X4ae-52SU ^J»pltfV9w% 

Kmar t0 iaste the ^^teasuret V the world J This it 
m 09^ of th£ y4m§ made in the laget of An^erstitiAB and 
«hivalr> JoaNftON* 

JUDe.&3& 7^ I,hMce sdsjgHary JtotMsJuod, 

My ffomg U ihg wondup '/-ravi^] The wor- 

afc^ is the dignity, the honour. We sliil say wotahipfid joi 

mtjgjutmtfst Johnson. 

Xiiae j543« Ycaw maon^ is Mghl, «r,; put it up /^pan,} i. «. 

]£at it lose its bsightneM. ^lilALOiN^ 

.]JaeXU»7. Do tio^ proce me «o ; 

]^, / cm noM ^ Do not makje jone a luiusdArer 
l»y yiJBBipfillhig me to kill yon j I am Mthscto .not a jmu-dejcer 

JoHHSONi. 

Ciine&ftflL 7%«re4f«irf.y6f,^c.] Inemewlkeroiice'tOihavemAt 
wAtt«an<old book, printed in the time of Henry VIII. (which 
Jihak4HP««Te pMsiUy might Jhave seen) ^«hefe we .are told 
4hAt tbe4lelonni4y«of <the co a d e m ned in the other world i0 
«nactiy prnfMNBtioiied to ;the degKie«s of thudr ^uilL The 
jmtbor ^ \k ohter»es h*^ .difficnlt at would be, on thjin 
aocottu^i »to 4isti^gttish between JBelzebnb j»nd Jdidti 
ifcarioL Sxeifjehiu 
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ACT V. 

Line 88. Atray then, tcith good c&urage ; yet, I know, 

Our party may well meet a prouder foe,] Fanlcon- 
bridge means, for all their boasting I know very well that 
our party is able to cope with one yet prouder and more 
confident of its strength than theirs. Steevens. 

Line 124. clippeth thee about,] To clip is to embrace. 

Line 1»4. Between conipnlsion amd a brave respect !] This 
compuUion was the necessity of a reformation in the state ; 
which, according to Salisbury's opinion (who, in his speech 
preceding, calls it an enforced cause) could only be procured 
by foreign arms ? and the brave respect was the love of his 
country. Yet the Oxford editor, for compulsion reads com- 
JKtssion. Warburton. 

Line 154. an angel spake :) Sir T. Hanmer, and 

after him Dr. Warburton, read here, an angel speeds. I 
think unnecessarily. The dauphin does not yet hear the 
legate indeed, nor pretend to hear him ; but seeing him ad- 
vance, and concluding that he comes to animate and autho- 
rize him with the power of the church, he cries out, at the 
sight qfthis holy man, I am encouraged as by the voice of an 
angel* Johnson. 

Line 197. as I have bank'd their towns 7] Bank*d 

their, towns means, thrown up fortifications, or rather en- 
trenchments, before their towns. Steevens. 

Line 2S1. take the hatch ;] To take the hatch, is to 

leap the hatch. To take a hedge or a ditch is the hunter's 
phra&e. Steevens. 

Line 341. * raited treachery ,] It were easy to change 

rated to hated for an easier meaning, but rated suits better 
withyiii€. The dauphin has rated your treachery, and set 
upon it Sifine which your lives must pay. Johnson. 
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VI ANNOTATIONS, Sec. act v 

Line 364. Right in thine eye.] This is the old reading. . 
Right signifies immediate. . Steevens* 

Line 366. -^ happy newness, tfcJ] Happy timoraftoHy 

that pnrpo^^fl the restoration of the ancient rightfal govern^ 
ment. ' Johnson. 

. Line 410. > thou, and eyeless night ^] Thus Pindar 

calls the moon, the eye of night. WARBUBTOir 

LinejSll. i4iid all the shrondsj Shakapeare here usea 
the word shrouds in its true sense« The shrouds are the great 
rqpes, which come from each side oif the mast, in modem 
poetry the word frequently signifies the stuls ^fa ship. 

Malonb. 

Line 521. Were in the washesy all unwarily, &e ] This 
untoward accident really happened to king John himself. 
As. he passed from Lyon to> Lincolnshire, be lost foy an intui* 
datlon all his treasure, carriages, baggage, and regajia. 

Malohb. 



BND OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON KINO JOHN. 
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ANNOTATIONS 



LIFE AND DEATH 



KING RICHARD II. 



ACT L 

LINE 312. Norfolk.'] Mr. Edwards, io fais MSS. notes, 
observes, both from Matthew Paris and Holinshed, that the 
duke of Hereford, appellant, entered l^e lists first : and this 
Indeed must have been the regular method of the combat ; 
for the natural order of things requires, that the accuser or 
challenger should be at the place of appointment first. 

Stbbtbns. 

Line 334. my succeeding tMue,] The reading of the 

first folio is, his succeeding issue ; the later editions read my 
issue. Mowbray's issue was, by this accusation, in danger 
of an attainder, and therefore be might come, among other 
reason?, for their sake ; but the old reading is more just and 
grammatical. Johnson. 

Line 418. As gentle and asjocundp as to jest,] Not so nei* 
ther. We should read, tojmsi; i. e. to tiU or tounuufy which 
was a kind of sport too. Warburton. 
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S ANNOTATIONS ON [act i. 

'The sense would perliaps have been better if the author 
had written what his commentator substitutes; but the 
rhyme, to w|lich sense is too of^en enslaved, obliged Shak- 
speare to write jes/, and obliges us to read it. Johnson. 

Line 445. hath thrown his warder down,] A loarder 

was a tmncheon carried by him who presided at these com- 
bats. 

Line 461. To wake our peace 

Which so routed up 

Might fright fair peace^ To wake peace 

is to introduce discord. Peace asleep^ is peace exerting its na- 
tural influence, from .which it would be frighted by the 
clamours of war. Steeyens. 

Line 515. (Our party &c.)] It is a question much debated 
amongst the writers of the law of nations, whether a banish- 
ed man may be still tied in allegiance to the state which 
sent him into exile. Tnlly and lord chancellor Clarendon 
declare for the affirmative : Hobbs and Puffendorf hold the 
negative. Our author^ by this line, se.ems to be of the same 
opinion. Warburton* 

L|ne.527. Noffolkf so far, .&c.] i. e. Norfolk^ so Jar I have 
addressed ^myself to thee as to nUne enemy, I now utter my 
last wpr^s with kindness and tenderness, Confess thy treasons. 

Johnson. 

..Line- 641. — ^l the world's my way.'] Perhaps Milton 
.hftd this m h\» mind when he wrote these lines. 
The proirld uvts all b^ore them, ,where to chuse 
Their ^^e ff r^^^ aud Providience their guide. 

Johnson. 

Line 566. . And pjuck jijghi^ Jr(nn me, hut not lend a mor- 
ram-i It is matter of very melancholy consideration, that all 
Jtiom^ .ftdvanjtages cqn^ pore j[>ower of doing evil than 
j0<id. Johnson. 

Lipe ^CU.' A partial slander—] That is, the reproach of 
pariiaiUy. This is a just picture of the struggle between 
principle and affection. JoHMton* 
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ACT uj KING RICHARD 11. 3 

Line 620. — journeyman to $rief7l I am afraid our 
author in this place designed a very poor quibble, as journey 
signifies both travel and a day's work. However, he is not 
to be censured for what he himself rejected. Johnson. 

Line 668. yet a true-bom Engluhnum.] Here the first 

act ought to end, that between the first and second acts 
there may be time for John of Gaunt to acfcompany his son, 
return, and fidl sick. Then the first scene of Jlie second act 
begins with a natural conversation, interrupted by a message 
from John of Gaunt, by which the'kiiig is called to visit 
hlin, whicli visit is paid in the following scene. As the play 
is now divided, more time passes between the two last scenes* 
of the first act, than between the first act and the second. 

> JOHNSOir. 

ACT n , 

Line 29. Report qf fashions in jtrond Italy i] Our author, 
who gives to all nations (he customs of England, and to all 
ages the manners of his own, has charged the times of 
Richard with a folly not perhaps known then, but very fre* 
quent in Shakspeare's time, and much lamented by the 
wisest and best of our ancestors. Johnson. 

Line 36. H^here tnll doth mutiny with wif^s regard.] Where 
the will rebels against the notices of the understanding. 

Johnson. 

line 37. fVhose way himself will choose;] Do not at- 
tempt to guide him who, whatever thou shalt say, will take hu 
own coarse. Johnson. 

Line 64. Against infection,] I once suspected that for in- 
Section we might read invasion; but the copies all agree, and 
I suppose Shakspeare meant to say, that islanders are se- 
cured by their situation both from war and pestilence, 

Johnson. 
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4 ANNOTATIONiS ON [act ii. 

Line 59. i u$ kag^pUr Umds;] So read idl the editions, 

except Hanmer'ty which hat let$ happy. «I believe Shak- 
speare, from the habit of saying more happier according to 
the custom of hit time, inadvertently writ less happur, 

Johnson. 

Line 1S7. Thy state of law is handdaice to the law ;] I think 
the reasoning of Gaunt is tiiis : By eetiing thy royalties to 
Ihrm thou hatt reduced thyaelf to a otaie btiow aovereigniy, thou 
art now no longer king but landlord of England, e^il^ect to 
the oame rettrahU and limitationB as other landlords; by muking 
thy eondiHon a state of law, a condition upon which the common 
rules (^ law cau operate^ thou art become a bond^slave to the 
law ; fhou hast made thyseW amenable to laws from which thou 
wert originally exempi* JoHNSOir. 

Line 158. And thy unkindness he Uke crooked age^ 

To crop ai once a too^long wUher'd Jhwer.1 Thus 
stand these lines in all the copies, but I think there is an 
error. Why should Gaunt, already old, call any thing Hke 
age to end him? How can age be said to crop at once? How 
is the idea of crookedness connected with that of eroppingt I 
suppose the poet dictated thus : 

And thy unkindness be time'« crooked edge 
To crop at once- — 
That is, let thy unkindness be time's scythe to crop. 

Edge was easily confounded by the ear with age, and one 
mistake once admitted made way for another. JoHMSoir. 

line 199. Nor the pretention ^poor Bolingbroke, 

About his marriage, &c.] When the duke of 
Hereford, after 'his banishment, went into France, he was 
honourably entertained at that court, and would have ob- 
tained in marriage the only daughter of the duke of Berry, 
uncle to the French king, had not Richard prevented the 
match* Stebycns. 

Line 209. A6complish*d with ike number qf thy hours ;] i.e. 
when he was of thy age. Malomi. 
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ACT II.] KING RICHARD IL 5 

Line S42. Imp ont ] As this expression freqaertly 

occurs in our author, it may not be amiss to explain the 
original meaning of it. When the wing-feathers of a hawk 
were dropped, or forced out by any accident, it was usual 
to supply as many as were deficient. This operation was 
called, to imp a Amrle. Stbevems. 

Line 3^2. Like pinpecHves, trfticA, riskily gaz'd upon. 
Shew notkmg but ew^Mium : ey'd aw ry , 

Distinguishform :-^ "] This is a fine similitude, 

and the thing meant is this; amongst mathemaiieal recrea^ 
tions, there is one in opticty in which a figure is drawn, 
wherein all the rules of pertpeetive are trnterted : so that, if 
held in the same position with those pictures which are 
drawn according to the rules of penpeetwe, it can present 
nothing but confusion : and to be seen in form, and under 
a regular appearance, it must be looked upon from a con- 
trary station ; or, as Shakspeare says, «yd «rry. 

' Warburton. 

line 386. As though, in thiakhg, on no thought I think,] 
That is, though musmg I haf)e no distiuet idea qf calamity. The 
involuntary and unaccountable depression of the mind, 
whicJi every one has sometime fel^ u here very forcibly 
described. Johnson. 

Line 388. 'Tis nothing bui conceit,] i. e. fanetful conception. 

Malone. 

line 428. my torrow's dismal heir :] The author seems 

to have used heir in an improper sense ; an heir being one 
that inherits by succeswm, is here put for one that succeeds, 
though he succeeds but in order of time, not in order of 
descent. Johnsom. 

Line 476. Come, sisters—cousin, I would say:] This is one 
of Shakspear's touches of nature. York is talking to the 
queen his cousin, but the recent death of his sister is upper- 
most in his mind. Steevens. 

Line 644. And ostentation ef despised amif ?] Perhaps th« 
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ANNOTATIONS ON [act hi. 

old duke meanft to treat him with contempt an well as with 
severity^ and to insinuate that he despises his power, as 
heing able to master it. ^ Johnson. 

Line 657. On what condition — ^] It should be,tR what con* 
dition, i. e. ta what degree qfgtalt. The particles in the old 
editions are of little credit. Johnsok. 

Line 667. Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye :] i. e. 
with an impartial eye. - Malonb, 

Line 673. rwh^rfore .was I bom 7] To what purpose 

serves birth and lineal succession ? I am duke of Lancaster 
by the same right of birth as the king is king of England. 

JORNSOW. 

Line, 740* The bay trees^ &c,] This enumeration of prodi- 
gies is in the highest degree poetical and striking. Johnson, 

Some of these prodigies are found in T. Hay warde^« Lif4 
and Raigne qf Henry IV. 1599, << This yeare the laurel trees 
'^ withered almost ^roughout the r^alm,** ^c, Stke^'bns. 

ACT III. 

Line 25. Trohi my o'wn windows iom my himsehold eoaij) It 
was the practice, when coloured glass was in use, of which 
there are still some remains in old scats and churches, to 
anneal th6 arms of tli^ family In th« windows of the house. 

Johnson. 

Line 26. Raz*d out my impress, ifcJ] The impress was a 
device or motto, Perne, in his Blazon <if Gentry^ 1685, ob- 
serves, ** that the arms, Sic. of traitors and rebels may be 
<' defaced and removed, wheresoever they are fixed, or set.** 
^ Steevens. 

Line 73. Guard iV, 1 pray thee,"] Ouard it, signifies here, 
as in many other places, border it. Malonb. 

line 80. Fear Nof, my lord^ Sic] Of this speech the four 
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ACT III.] KINO RICHARD H. 7 

last lines were restored from the first edition by Mr. Pope. 
Tiiey were, I suppose, omitted by the players only to short- 
en the scenes, for they are worthy of the author and suitable 
to the personage. JoiDfSON. 

Line 92. mid lights the lower world,] By the hwer 

world we must understand, a world lower than this qf ours ; I 
suppose oar mtipodesm Malons. 

Line 96. He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines,'] This 
is an image exquisitely beautiful. 

Line 110. The breath of worldly men, &c.] Here is the 
doctrine of indefeasible right expressed in the strongest 
terms ; but our poet did not learn it in the reign of K. Jaraetj 
to which it is now the practice of all writers, whose opinions 
are regulated by fashion or interest, to impute the original 
of every tenet which they have been taught to think ialso 
or foolish. Johnson. 

Line 1&3. Mhu ear is open, Sec,} It seems to be the design 
of the poet to raise Richard to esteem in his fall, and conse- 
quently; to interest the reader in his favour. He gives him 
only passive fortitude, the virtue of a confessor rather than 
of a king. In his prosperity we saw him .imperious and op- 
pressive ; but in his distress he is wise, patient, and pious. 

Johnson. 

Line 179. Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows — } 
"As boys strive to speak big, and clasp their effeminate 
''joints in stiff nnwieldy arras,'* &c. '^ so his very beadsmen 
'' learn to bend their bows against hin.*> Their does not ab- 
solotely denote that the .bow was tbeir aival or proper wea- 
pon j- but only taken ^up and af^repriated by 'them on this 
•ocation. \ . • ■ . i . , Percy. 

Une 180. 0/doable-£ital yemh-'] CaUed so, because the 
leav«8 of the yew are poison, and the wood is employed for 
iaatnunents of MaHh,-, theivfore double faial should be with 
anil^ylien. Warbustov. 
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8 ANNOTATIONS ON [act hi. 

Line 224. And that mnaU model <tf the barren emik,^ He 
uses model for mould. That earth, which, closing upon the 
body, takes its form. This interpretation the next line 
seems to authorize. Johnson. 

Line 283. There the antick sits,'] Here is an allusion to 
the antick or fool of old farces, whose chief part is to deride 
imd disturb the graver and more splendid personages. 

Johnson. 

Line 281 . Pll hate him everUutinglyy 

TItat hide me be iff comfort ] This sentiment 

is drawn from nature. Nothing is more offensiTc to a mind 
convinced that his distress is without a remedy, and pre- 
paring to submit quietly to irresistible calamity, than these 
petty and coiyectured comforts which onskilfnl officiousness 
thinks it virtue to administer. Johnson. 

. Line 308. For taking 80 the head,"] To take the head is, to 
act without restraint ; to take undue liberties. We now say, 
we give the horse his head, when we relax the reins. 

Johnson. 

Line 360. See / eee ! king Richard doth himself appear J The 
following six lines are absurdly given to Bolingbroke, who 
is made to condemn his own conduct and disculp the king's. 
It is plain these six and the four following all belong to 
York. Warburton. 

Line 396. fiic^ ere the crown he looks for live in peace. 
Ten thousand bloody crowns qfmother*s sons 
ShaU ill become thefiower </ EngUmd^sfaee ;] Dr. 
Warburton has inserted light tn peace in the text of his own 
edition, but lice in peace is more suitable to Richard's inten- 
tion, which is to tell him, that though he should get the 
crown, by rebellion, it will be long before it will live in 
peace, be so settled as to be firm. The Jlower qf England^s 
face is very happily explained^ and any alteration is there- 
fore needless. Johhiov. 
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ACT IV.] RING RICHARD II. 9 

Line 441. fVUh toorda t^ sooth !] Sooik is sweet as well as 
true. In this place aooih means tweetneu or sqfinesa, a signi- 
fication yet retained in the verb to sooth, Johnson* 

Line 465. ah their aovereigiCs head:^ Shakspeare is 

very apt to deviate from the pathetic to the ridiculous. Had 
the speech of Richard ended at this line it had exhibited 
the natural language of submissive misery, conforming its 
intention to the present fortune, and calmly ending its pur- 
poses in death. Johnson. 

Line 564. Agmnst a chaikge : woe is forerun with woe» The 
poet, according to the common doctrine of prognostication, 
supposes dejection to forerun calamity, and a kingdom to 
be filled with rumours of sorrow when any great disaster is 
impending. The sense is, that public evils are always pre- 
signified by public pensiveness, and plaintive conversation.- 

Johnson. 

Line 679. Our firm estate 7] Why (says he) should we 

be careful to preserve order in the narrow cincture of this 
our staUf when the great staie qfthe kingdom is in disorder? 

Steevens. 

Line 646. I wouldy the plants, Sec] This execration of the 
queen is somewhat ludicrous,* and unsuitable to h^r condi- 
tion ; the gardener's reflection is better adapted to the state 
both of his mind and his fortune. Mr. Pope, who has been 
throughout this play very diligent to reject what he did not 
like, has yet, I know not why, spared the last lines of this 
act. Johmion* 



ACT IV. 

Westmhuter HoU.] The rebuilding of Westminster Hall, 
which Richard had begun in 1397, being finished in 1S99, 
the first meeting of parliament in the new edifice was for 
the purpose of deposing him. Maloni^. 
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to ANNOTATIONS ON {act iv. 

Line B5. If that th^ raltntr stand on sympathies J Aumerle 
has challenged Bagot with some hesitation, as not being his 
equal, and therefore one whom, according to the rules of 
chivalry, he was not dbliged to fight, as a nobler life was not 
to be staked in a duel against a bas^. Fitiwalter then 
throws down his gage^B. pledge of battle -, and tells him that 
if he stands upon tympathiety that is, upon equality of btood, 
the combat is now ofifered him by a man of rank not infiiriof 
to his own. Sfftnpathy is an affection incident at •once to twtf 
subjects. This community of affection implies a tiheneifr or 
equality of nature, and thence our poet transferred th< 
term to equality of blood. Jottiv«dM< 

Line 42. my rapier'^ point.] Sfaakspeare des^fti» th< 

manners of the age in which his drama is placed vety<offenj 
without necessity or advantage. The edge of a sword httd 
served his purpose as well as tHe poht qf a rapier, and he 
had then escaped the impropriety of giving the English 
nobles a weapon which was not seen in England till ttf^ 
centuries afterwards. Jon^son . 

Line 64. I take the earth to the likef &c.] This speech I 
have restored from the fir^t edition in btittble imitation of 
former editoi-s, though, I believe, againit the mind «f th« 
author. For the £arik I suppose we should tetkd, thy oath, 

'JOHNseiir. 

Lina^SO; / dure ma Suirreg in a toUdetn^,]- I 4tin ifi««l 
biiti Where no help cin he had by me ag»idst hbn. Scio 

** O be alive again, 

** And dare 'me to the desert with thy sword.** 

Johnson. 
Line 134. And ehaU thefigure^ &c.] Here is another proof 
that our author did not learn in king Jameses court his ele- 
vated notions of the right of kings. I know not any flatterer 
of the Stuarts, who has expressed this doctrine in mndi 
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*ct^i • K1«G MCHARD II. 11 

stronger terms. It must be dbserved that the ]>oet intends, 
from the be'igitining to the end, to exhibit this bishop as 
btave, pions, and venerable. Johnson. 

Line t€3. Hiatdmj i^ trial.'] After this line, whatever fol- 
lows, almost to the end of the act, containing the whole pro- 
cess of dethroning and debasing king Richard, was added 
after the 'first edition of 1598, and before the second of 
1615. Part of the addition is proper, and part might have 
been forbom without much loss. The author, I suppose, 
intended to make a very moving scene* Johnson. 

Line 276. iVb, not that noane wag given me at the/onty'] How 

that name which was given him at the font could' be usurped, 

I do not understand. Perhaps Shakspeare meant to shew 

that imagination, dwelling long on its own misfortunes, re- 

' presents them as greater than they really are. Anonymoos, 

Line 355. as sharp to them as thomJ] This pathetic 

denunciation shews that Shakspeare intended to impress his 
auditors with dislike of the deposal of Richard. Johnson, 

Line 860. Tb burjr-^ — '] To eoneeaiy to keep secret, 

JcNBNSdN. 

Enter Atdlofitf.] In the £rst edition there is no personal 
appearance of king Richard, so that all to the line at which 
he leaves tiie stage was inserted afterwards. Johnson. 

ACT V 

Line 2. To Mius Cesifir's Ulierseted tswery^ The Tower of 
Iiondmi Ib tmditienl41y said to have been the irork of Julius 
Cesar. Johnson. 

Line 5. Here let us reti, &c.] So Milton. Here rest, if any 
rest can harhew here. 

Aline 11. Ahy Mon, the modd where M Tnnf did stand;} 
The queen uses comparative terms absolutely. Instead of 
saying, Thau who appearest as the ground on which the mag- 
nificence of Troy was once erected, he says. 
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12 ANNOTATIONS, &c. Fact t. 

Oh <Aott, the modely &c. 

Thou map qfhotKmr.} Thou fncture of greatness. 

Johnson. 

Line 16. Join not with gri^y] Do not Ihou unite with 

grief against me ; .do not, by thy additional aoirows, enable 

grief to strike me down at once. My own part of sorrow I 

can bear, but thy affliction will immediately destroy me. 

Johnson. 

Line 21. 1 am awom brother, 

To grim neceanty,] I have reconciled myself 
to necessity, I am in a state of amity with the constraint 
which I have sustained. Johnson. 

Line 261. Inquire, at London, &c.] This is a very proper 
introduction to the future character of Henry the Fifth, to 
his debaucheries, in l|is youth, and his greatness in his man- 
hood. ' Johnson. 

Line 352. the Beggar and the King,] The King and 

Beggar seems to have been an interlude well known in the 
time of onr author, who has. alluded to it more than once. 
I cannot now find that any copy of it is left. Johnson* 

The King and the Beggar was perhaps once an interlude ; 
it was certainly a song . The reader will find it in the first 
volume of Dr. Percys collection. It is there intitled. King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, Steevens. 

Line 606. Hia Jack o'the clock,'] That is, I strike for him. 
One of these automatons is alluded to in King Richard the 
Third : 

*' Because that like a Jack thou keepst the stroke, 

" Between thy begging and my meditation^* Stbetbhs. 



END OF THB ANNOTATIONS ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
KINO RICHARD II. 
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ANNOTATIONS 

ON 

THE FIRST PART OF 

KING HENRY IV, 

ACT L 

LINE 19. As far 08 to the septOcher, &c.] The lawfulness 
and justice of the holy wars have been much disputed ; but 
perhaps there is a principle on which the question may be 
easily determined. If it be part of the religion of the Ma- 
hometans to extirpate by the sword all other religions, it is, 
by the laws of self-defence, lawful for men of every other 
religion, and for Christians among others, to make war upon 
Mahometans, simply as Mahometans, as men obliged by their 
own principles to make war upon Christians, and only lying 
in wait till opportunity shall promise them success. 

JOHNSOH. 

Line 45. By thote fVeUhwomen done,] See Holinshed, p. 
628: — such shameful villanie executed upon the carcasses 
of the dead men by the fVeUhwome» ; as the like (I doo be- 
lieve) hath never or sildome beene practised." Stbevens. 

Line 138. Ut not im, that are squires </ the nighfs bod^, 

he caUed thieves qf the day's beauty ;] This conveys no manner 
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1 ANNOTATIONS ON [act i 

of idea to me. How could they be called thieTOs of the 
day's beauty ? They robbed by moonshine ; they conld not 
tteal the fair daylight. I have ventured to substitute 
hooiy : and this I take to be the meaning. Let us not be 
called ikieves^ the purloiners of that booty, which, to the pro- 
prietors, was the purchase of honest labour and industry by 
day. Theobau). 

Line 158. And (ami a buff jerkin a most mout robe </ dur- 
ance ?] To understand the propriety of the Princess answer, 
it must be remarked that the sheriff^s officers were formerly 
clad in hujf. So that when Falstaff asks, whether hia ho§teaa 
is not a sweet wench, the prince asks in return whetliei it wUl 
not be a sweet thing to go to prison by mnmi^ in debt to this sweei 
wench, JoHMSoir* 

Line 189. For obtidning <^ suits ?] Suit, spoken of one that 
attends at court, means a petition ; used with respect to the 
hangman, means the clothes of the offender. Johnson. 

Line 192. a gib cat,] A gib cat means, I know not 

why, an old cut. Johnson. 

A gib^d cat is most probably a he-cat; and the meaning 
here must be a cat mutilated. 

Line 196. a hare,] A hare may be considered as me- 
lancholy, because she is upon her form always solitary ; and, 
according to the physick of the times, the flesh of it was 
supposed to generate melancholy. Johnson. 

Line 197. — -^ft€ melancholy qf Moor-ditch ?] It appears 
from Stowe, that there was a broad ditch, known by the 
name of Deep-ditch, which formerly separated the Hospital 
from the Moor-fields. 

So, in Taylor's Pemiylesse Pilgrimage, quarto, 1618 : *^ —my 
« body being tired with travel, and my mind attired with 
" moody, muddy, Moore-ditch meUmcholy/' Malonb. 

Line 286. Taktaff, Bardolph, Peto, and GadOUU,] In 
former editions ^jPatsfa/; Harvey, Rossil, and GadshiH 
Thus have we two persons named, as characters in this play. 
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ACT I.] KING HENRY IV. S 

that were never among the dramatis permma; But let iii see 
vrho they were that oommittecl this robbery. . In tlie second 
Act we come to a scene of the highway. Falstaff, wanting 
his horse, calls out on Hal, Poins, Bardolph, and Peto. Pre- 
sently Gadshill joins them, with intelligence of traveller* 
being at hand ; upon whiph the PrMice says,T~''< You four 
shall front 'em in a.narrow lane, Ned Poins an4 1 wiU walk 
lower." .. So that the four to be conoeriie4 .^re Falstaff, B9r- 
dolph, Peto, and. Gadsbil^ Accordim^y, the robbery is 
committed ; and the Prince and Poins afterwards rob them 
four. In the Boar's-beadf taye|;p, th^, P|riace rallies Peto 
and Bardolph for their running. AWAy^ ^^ cojafess tk^ 
charge.. Is it not plain 90 w that Qarfjo^hand peto.i!r«re 
two of the four, robbers ^ And w>bp then, caii dojibt^ but 
Harvey and Rossil were the names of the actorst 

Theobald. 

Line 316. reproof—] Reprwif is an^tation, Johnson. 

337. :8hall I falsify men*8 hopes ;] To falsify f^ope 

is't&eiceedtkopi, to give much where men hope for little. 

This speech is very artfully Introduced to keep the Prince 
from appearing vile in the opinion of the audience ; it pre* 
pares them for his future reformation; and, what is yet 
more valuable, exhibits a natural picture of a great mind 
offering excuses to itself, and palliating those follies which 
it can neither justify nor forsake. Johnson. 

Line 349. / will from henceforth rather be myself. 

Mighty, and to be feared, than my condition ;] i. e. 
I will from henceforth rather put on the character that be- 
comes me; and exert the resentment of an injured king, than 
still continue in the inactivity and mildness of my natural 
disposition. ^ Warburton. 

Line 444. He never did fall off, my sovereign liege ^ 

6ut by the chtmce qfwur ;] The meaning is, he 
came not into the enemy's power, but by the chance of war. 
The king charged Mortimer, that he wilfully betrayed his 
army, and as he was then with the enemy, calls him revolt- 
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ed Mortimer. Hotspur replies that he never fell off, that is, 
fell into Glendower^ hands, but by the chance of war 

Johnson. 

Line 669. But out upon ^Aifhalf.facM fellowship !] A coat 
is said to he faced, when part of it, as the sleeves or bosom, 
is covered with something finer or more splendid t^an the 
main substance. The mantua>makers still use the word. 
Half'/ac'd feUowsMp is then << partnership but half-adorned, 
partnership which yet wants half the show of dignities and 
honours." Johnson. 

Line 696. Aud that aanve sword-and-bnckler prince f^ 
Widee^ A nn^t^tr or turbulent fellow, that fought in taverns, 
or raised disorders in the streets, was called a Swaah-bmckUr. 
In this sense tword-uudUmckUr is here used. Johnson. 



ACT II. 

Line 73. I am joined with no foot land-rakers, lfeJ\ That is» 
with 1)0 padders, no wanderers on foot. No hmg-staff suc- 
peMny'Strikere, — no fellows that infest the road with long- 
staffs, and knock men down for six-pence. None tf thete mad 
mustachiOf purpled-hued malt-worme — none of those whose faces 
are red with drinking ale. Johnson. 

Line 74. eiixpenny-^riker8\\ Probably a cant-phrase, 

with the meaning of which we have not been favoured by 
our ancestors. 

Line 77. such as can hold in; guch a» will strike 

Mooner than speak, and speak sooner than drink, and drink, 
&c.j Perhaps the meaning may b*e,— Men who will knock 
the traveller down sooner than speak to him ; who yet will 
speak to him and bid him stand, sooner than drink ; (to which 
they are sufficiently well inclined ;) and lastly, who will 
drink sooner than pray. 

Line 817. — crack'd crowns, ^c] Signifies at once 
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ACT II.] KING HENRY IV.— PART I. • 

once cracked money and a broken head. Current will apply to 
both j as it refers to money, its sense is well known -, as it 
is applied to a broken head, it insinuates that a soldier's 
wounds entitle him to nniversal reception. Johnson. 

Line 460. / «»» not yet qf Percy'*s mindy'] The drawer's 

answer had interrupted the prince's train of discourse He 
was proceeding thus : / am now qf aU humours that hctve showed 
themselves humours ; — / am md yet qf Percy's mind ; that is, I 
am willing to indulge myself in gaiety and frolick, and try 
all the varieties of human life. I am not yet ^ Percy's mind, — 
who thinks all the time lost that is not spent in bloodshed, 
forgets decency and civility, and has nothing but the barren 
talk of a brutal soldier. Johnson. 

Line 586. tallow- kJeecb J The word tallow-catch is in 

all editions, but, having no meaning, cannot be understood. 
In some parts of the kingdom, a cake or mass of wax or tal- 
low is called a keech, which is doubtless the word intended 
here, unless we read taUow-ketchf that is, tub qf tallow. 

Johnson. • 

Line 722. ——blue caps — ] A name of ridicule given to 
the Scots from their blue-boimets, Johnson* 

Line 724. you may buy landy Sic] In former times the 

prosperity of the nation was known by the value of land, at 
now by the price of stocks. 3efore Henry the Seventh 
made it safe to serve the King regnant, it was the practice 
at every , revolution, for the conqueror to confiscate the 
estates of those that opposed, and perhaps of those who did 
not assist him. Those, therefore, that foresaw tlie change 
of government, and thought their estates in danger, were 
desirous to sell them in haste for someting that mif^bt be 
c^arried away. Johnson. 

Line 755. fVell, here is my leg.] That is, my obeistmee to 
my father. Johnson. . 

Line 771. though the camomile, ^'c] This whole 

speech is sflipremely comick. The simile of camomiU, used. 
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to illnstrate a contrary effect, brings to my remembrance an 
observation of a late writer of some merit, whom the desire 
of being witty has betrayed into a like thought. Meaning 
to enforce with great vehemence the mad temerity of joang 
soldiers, he remarks, that '^ though Bedlam be in the road 
to Hogsden, it is out of the way to promotion.*' Johnson. 

Line .828. Maningtree ox—] Maningtree in Essex, 

and the neighbourhood of it, are fampus for richness of pas-, 
ture. The farms thereabouts are chiefly tenanted by gra- 
ziers. Some ox of an nnusual size was, I suppose, roasted 
there on an occasion of publick festivity, or exposed for 
money to publick show. Steeyens. 

Line 879. hide thee behind the an-as ;] The bulk of 

Falstaff made him not the fittest to be concealed behind the 
hangipgs, but every poet sacrifices something to the scenery. 
If Falstalilr had not been hidden, he could not have been 
found asleep, nor had his pockets searched. Johmson, 

Line 927. / know, his death wUl be a nuirch qf twelve- 
score.] i. e. it will kill him to march so far as ^toeZoe-More 
yards, Johnson. 

ACT in. . 

LiMS. — ^indnctioD— ] Thatifi, atfroNM; ftigrtmilng. 

Johnson. 

•^—^■14. ■ 9t mf nativity, 4^.1 Bfos]^ of these prodigies 
tppear to. have befu invented by Shakspeare., liolinshed 
a^ys only : 5< Stmiige wonders happened at the natvciiy of 
thia.mfud; fojB the same night he was born, all his father's 
horses in the stable were foand to stand in blood up to their 
betties. Stbevens. 

In the year 1402, a blazing star appeared, which the Welsh 
bards represented as portending good fortune to Owen 
Gleudower. MixoNE. 
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. Line 244. She bids you 

. u Upm ^he wanion. rushes /ay you d<ng!%'] It wai 

|fa« custom in this country^for^many ages^to strew the floors 
/with ruffttfj, as We now cover them with carpets. Joumioji. 
' Line fi50. Making mtch differetue Uwixt wake and sleep,} 
She will. lull yon by her song into soft tranquillity, in which 
yon diall he so near to sleep as to be free from perturbation, 
and so much awake as to be sensible of pleasure , a state 
partaking of sleep and wnkefulness, as the twilight of night 
and day. Johnson. 

Line 292. — *— Telvet^guardsJ To such as have their 
elothes adorned with shreds of velvet, which was, I sup- 
pose, the finery of cockneys. Johnson. 
. Line 295. *Tis the next way to turn <4ii2or, >&c.] I sup- 
pose Percy means, that singing is a mean quality, and there- 
fore he excuses his lady Johnson. 

Line 368. rash bavin witSy] Rash is heady, thovghtiesa: 

bamn is brushwood , which, fired, burns fiercely, but is soon 
out. , Johnson. 

In Shakspeare's time bawn was used for kmdUng fires. See 
Florio's Second FruteSy 4to. 1591, ch. 1 : " There is no fire.— 
Make a little blaze with a bavin.*' Malonk. 

Line 369. carded At* Uate ;1 To card does not mean 

to mix- coarse wool with fine, but simply to work wool with 
a cord or teazel, so as to prepare it for spinning. Maixine. 

Line 372. And gave kis counienaHce, against his name,'] Made 
his presence injurious to his reputation. Johnson. 

Line 374. Of every beardless vain comparative:] Of every 
boy whose vanity incited him to try his wit against the 
King's. 

When Lewis XIY. was a-sked, why, with so much wit, he 
never attempted raillery, he answered, that he who prac- 
tised raillery ought to bear it in his turn, and that to stand 
the butt of raillery was not suitable to the dignity of a king. 
Scuddery^s Conversation. JoBWSOii» 
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Line 501. a brewer's horse :] I suppose a brewer*$ hone 
was apt to be lean with bard work. Jornboit. 

Line 620. the knight qf the bumang Utmp.'Y This is a 

natural picture. Every man who feels in himself the pain 
of deformity, however, like this merry knight, he may affect - 
to make sport with it among those whom it is his interest to 
please, is ready to revenge any hint of contempt upon one 
whom he ran use with freedom. Johnson. 

Line 684. the prince is a Jack,] This term of con- 
tempt occurs frequently in our author. In The Taming ^ 
the ^hrewy Katharine calls her musick-master in derision a 
twangling Jack. Malonb. 

' Line 589. Newgate-fashion.] As prisoners are con- 
veyed to Newgate, fastened two and two together, Johnson. 

Line 613. stewed prune — ] Dr. Lodge, in his 

pamphlet called H'U'e Mieerie, or the WorISs Madnene, 1660, 
describes a bawd thus : ** This is she« that laies wait at all 
the carriers for wenches new come up to London, and you 
shall know her dwelling by a dish i^ stewed prunes in the win- 
dow ; and two or three fleering wenches sit knitting or sow- 
ing in her shop.'* Stebybns. 

Line <}14. ^maid Marian may be &c.] Maid Marian is a 

man dressed like like a woman, who attends the dancers of the 
morris. Johnson. 



ACT IV, 

Line 40. On my soul remov'd,] On any less near to himself; 
on any whose interest is remote, Johnson. 

Line 44. no quailing now ;] To quail is to languish, 

. —' 66. The very list—] The list is tlie selvage^ boundary, 
the utmost extent. 

Line 62. A contort (if retirement — } A support to which we 
may have recourse. Johnson. 
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Line 67. The quaUiy and hair QJf our attempi—'] The htrir 
seems to be the complexion, the character . The metaphor ap- 
pears harsh to us, but, perhaps, was familiar in our author's 
time. We still say something is agamtt the hair, as ugainat 
the grain, that is, against the natural tendency. Johnson. 

Line 106. The nimble-footed madrcap prince qf fVales,] Shak- 
speare rarely bestows his epithets at random. Stowe says 
of the Prince : *' He was passing swift in running, insomuch 
that he with two other of his lords, without hounds, bow, or 
other engine, would take a wild buck, or doe, in a large 
park.'' Stebvens. 

Line 164. souced gurnet.] A gurnet is a fish very 

nearly resembling a piper. 

. It should seem from one of Taylor's pieces, entitled 
A Bawd, 12mo. 1635, that a sowced gurnet was sometimes used 
in th« same metaphorical sense in which we now frequently 
use the word gudgeon : << Though she, [a bawd] live after 
the flesh, all is iish that comes to. the net with her; — She 
hath baytes for all kinde of frye : a great lord is her Green- 
land whale ; a countrey gentleman is her codshead ; a rich 
citizen's son is her eowa'd gurnet, or her gudgeon.** Malone. 

• Line 179. auch toasts and butter,] ** Londiners, and 

' all within the sound of Bow-bell, are in reproach called 
cocknies, and eaters qf buttered tastes," Moryson's Itin. 1617. 

Malone. 

Line 194. ——gyves on ;] i. e. shackles. Pope. 

219. -—-^good enough to toss 5] That is to toss upon a 

pUee, Johnson. 

Line 259. such great leading,] Such conduct, such ex^ 

perienee in nuoHal business, Johnson.- 

Line 321. Upon the naked shore &c.] In this whole speech 
he alludes again to some passages in Richard the Second, 

Johnson. 

Line 348. This head of safety ;] This army, from which I 
hope for protection, Johnion. 
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line 861. ' fMlcd brief,] A hrirf is simply a Utter, 

Johnson. 

— 879. —-rated sinew too,'} A rated tinisw signifies a 
strength 6n which we reehmed, a kelp of which we made 
Mcceuut, Johnson. 

ACT r. 

Act F.] It seems proper to be remarked, that in the edi- 
tions printed while tbe Author lived* this play is not broken 
into acts. The division which was made by the players i^ 
. the first folio, se^m^t commodioQ^ enough ; but, h^mg with- 
out authority, may be changed by any editor wiio thinks 
himself able to mak4|. a better. J^Ihnbon. 

Lines. — ^bitsky At/^'] BiiiXiy ts.inwdy.. i > 

5. tohw.pwpQHa /] Thfct is, to tibe sim's, to tbat 

which the sun portendt by his junnsoftl appeiirance. 

> 'I Johmson* 

Line 31. Pea^, chewet, peace,"} Aekewet, or jchuet, is a 
noisy chattering bird^ a pie. . Thbobau). 

Liiie^. As thai ungentle, gull, the cuckoo's bird J The 
cuekoo's cki^dBUf who, being hatched and fed by the sparrow, 
in whose «e8ti the- 'cucInv^ egg was laid,.- grows in time able 
to devour her nurse. . JaHNSO«« 

Line 187. and bestride me,]. In the battle of A gin- 
court, Henry, when king, did this act of friendship fwt his 
brother the Dnk^ of Gloncesteri > • . — Steevens. 

Line 1S7. Suspicion shall be aU stuck JuU qf eyes :] The 
same image oisuspicien U exliibited in a Latin tragedy, cal- 
led Roxana, written about the same time by Dr. Williami 
Alabaster. i , Johnson. 

Line 177. Delicer «f ...'.,,. 

My lard qf Westmoreland.] He was " impawn- 
ed as a surety for the siife return" df Worcester. ' See Act 
IV. »c. iii. Malonb. 
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Line 193. And Weaimareland, thai was enjira^d,] Engaged 
18 delivered as an hostage. A few lines before, upon th« 
return of Worcester, he orders Westmoreland to be dis^ 
missed. Johnson. 

Line 210. By siiU dispraising praise, valued wUh yvu :] This 
foolish Hne is indeed in the folio of 1623, but it is evidently 
the player's nonsense. Warburton; 

This line is not only in the first folio, but in all the edi« 
lions before it, that I have seen. Why it should be censur* 
ed as nonsense I know not To vilify praise, compared or 
foalued with merit superior to praise, is no harsh expression. 
There is another objection to be made. Prince Henry, in 
his challenge of Percy, had indeed commended him, but with 
no sQch hyperboles as might represent him above praise ; 
and there seems to be no reason why Vernon should mag- 
nify the Prince's candour beyond the troth. Did then 
Shakspeare forget the foregoing scene? or are some lines 
lost from the Prince's speech ? Johnson. 

Line 212. He made abludung cital qf himself:} Ciial, 1. e» 
reproqf, or impeachment. 

Line 248. Now, — Esperance !] This was the word of bat- 
tle on Percy's side. See Hall's ChnmicU, folio 22. Pope. 

Line 289. shot-free at London,] A play upon sAoT, at 

it means the part of a reckoning, and a mimce weapon dis* 
charged from artillery. Johnson. 

Line 292. Here's no tsanity !} In our author's time the 
negative in common, speech was used to design, ironicallyi 
the excess of a thing. Warbcrtow. 

Line 307. ^Turk Gregory never did sn^ deeds in arms,} 

Meaning Gregory the Seventh, called Hildebrand. This furi- 
ous /rtar surmounted almost invincible obstacles to deprive 
tiie emperor of his right of investiture of bishops, which hU 
predecessors had long attempted in vain. Fox, in his His- 
tory, hath made Gregory so odious, that I don't doubt but tbm 
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good Protestants of that time were well pleased to hear him 
thus characterized, as anitittg the attribntes of their two 
great enemies^ the Turk and Pope, in one. Warburton. 

line 817. sack a city,'] A quibble on the word sack. 

Johnson. 

320. If Percy be alive^ Vll pierce Asm ] I rather take 

the conceit to be this : To pierce a vessel is to tup it. Falstaff 
takes iip>bis (bottle, wbi^h the Prince had tossed at his head, 
and being about to animate himself with a draught, cries : 
Df Percy be alive^ PU pierce him, and so draws the cork. I do 
not propose this with much confidence. Johnson. 

Line 322. a carbonado of me.] A carbonado is a piece 

of meat cut cross-wise for the gridiron. Johnson. 

Line 415. O, Harrys tkou ha^ robb*d me qf my youth :] Shak- 
speare has chosen to make Hotspur fall by the hand of the 
Prince of Wales ; but there is, I believe, no authority for 
the fact. Holinshed says, ** Tlie king slew that day with 
his own band six and thirty persons of his enemies. The 
other [i. e. troops] of his party, encouraged by his doings, 
fought valiantly, aud slew the Lord Percy, called Henry 
Hotspur." Speed says Percy was killed by an. unkDO]^n 
hand. M alone. 

Line 429. Ill-weat'd ambition, Sec] A metaphor taken 
from cloth, which shrinks when it is ill-weaved, when its 
texture is loose. Johnson^ 

Line 437. But let my favours hide thy mangled face ;] We 
should read— /a«our, face, or countenance. He is stooping 
down h!?PQ to kiss Hotspur. Warburton. 

He> gather covers his face with a scarf, to hide the ghast- 
liness of death. Johnson, 



'»ID OF TBE annotations ON THE FIRST PART OF KIH6 
HENRY THE FOURTH. 
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oir 

THE SECOND PART OF 

KING HENRY IV. 

ACT I. 

LINE 76. like to a title-leqf,^ it may not be amiu 

to observe, that, in the time of our poet, the title-page to an 
elegy, as Vrell as every intermediate leaf, was totally black. 
I have several in my possession, written by Chapman, the 
translator of Homer, and ornamented in this manner. 

Steeyeni. 
*Line 182. And darkness be the burier af the dead/] The 
conclusion of this noble speech is extremely striking;. 
There is no need to suppose it exactly philosophical ; dark' 
neaSf in poetry, may be absence of eyes, as well as privation 
of light. Yet we may remark, that by an ancient opinion 
it has been held, that if the human race, for whom the 
world was made, were extirpated, the whole system of sub- 
lunary nature would cease. Johnson. 
Line 233. TeUa them^ he doth bestride a bleeding land,] 
That is, stands over his country to defend her as she lies 
bleeding on the ground. So Falstaff before says to the 
Prince, If thou, see me down, Hal, and bestride me, to; it is an 
office qf friendship, Johnson. 
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Line 24S. — '• whai ioya the doctor to my water?] The 

method of inyestigating diseases by the inspection of arine 
only, was once, so much the fashion, that Cains, the foonder 
of the College of Physicians, formed a statute to restrain 
apothecaries from carrying the water of their patients to a 
physician, and afterwards giving medicines, in consequence 
of the opinions they received concerning it. The statute 
was, soon, after, fiillowed by another, which forbade the 
doctors themselves to pronounce on any disorder from such 
an uncertain diagnostic. 

John Day, the author of a comedy called Law Trickg, or 
Who would have thought U? 1606, describes an apothecary 

thus : *' his house is set round with patients twice .or 

thrice a day, and because they'll be sure not to want drink, 
every one brings hia own water in an urinal with him.** 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scon^ful Lady : 
** ITll make her cry so much, that the physician, 
^* If she falb sick upon it, shall want urine 
*• To find the cause by." ^teevens. 

Idne 284. If a man U thorough triththem in honest taking 
«p,1 That is, if a man by taking up goods is iu their debt To 
lye thorough seems to be the same with the present phrase, — 
to be in with a tradesman. JoHNsoiir. 

Line 297. thought htm in Paul's,] At that time the resort 
of idle people, cheats, and knights of the post. Warburtoit. 

In an o\d CdUebtion ofProverbSy I 'find the following; 

** Who goes to Westminster for a wife, to St, Paul's for a 
man, and to Smithfield for a horse, may meet with a whore, 
a knave, and a jade." Steevehs. 

Line 420. in tliese coster-monger times,] In these 

times when the prevalence of trade has produced that 
meanness that rates the merit of every thing by money. 

JOHWflOII. 

Line 465. — would I fnight never spit white agaim,^ i. e* 
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ACT II.] KING HENRY IV^PART II. j 

may I never have my stomach heated a^D with liquor; 
for to sjnt white is the conseqaence of inward heat. 

Stebveiti. 

Line 480. — — yo« ere too impatient to bear crosseg.] I 
believe a quibble was here intended. Falstaff had jost 
asked his lordship to lend him a thousand pound, and he tells 
him in retarn that he is not to be entrusted with money. 
A cross is a coin so called, because stamped with a cross* 

Steetens. 

Line 603. Let us on; Sec.'] This excellent speech of 
York was one of the passages added by Shakspeare after 
his first edition^ Po^e. 



ACT II. 

Line 2S7. that ball out the ruins (if thy linen,'] I suspect we 
should read — that bawl out of the ruins of thy linen; i. e. his 
bastard children, wrapt up in his old shirts. Malone. 

Line 367. Ephesians,] Kphesiau was a term in the cant of 
these times, of which I know not the precise notion : it 
was, perhaps, a toper. So, the Host, in The Merry Wives (^ 
Windsor : *^ It is thine host, thine EphesUm calls." Johnson » 

Line 516. You make fat rascals,] Falstaff alludes to a 
phrase of the forest. Lean deer are called rascal deer. He 
tells her <8he calls him wrong, being/o^ he cannot be a raacaU 

Johnson. 

Line 608. an you play the saucy cuttle with me,] It 

appears from Greene's Art of Coneycatching, that cuttle and 
cuitle-boung^'weTe the cant terms for the knife used by the 
sharpers of that age to cut the bottoms of purses, which 
were then worn hanging at the girdle. STBEYBNt. 

Line 618. Captain, thou abominable damned cheater, Ac] 
Piitors character seems to have been a common one on the 
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stage Id the time of Shakspeare. In A wmuaCs a Weather* 
cock, by N. Field, 1612, tliere is a personage of the same 
.stamp, who is thus described : 

'* Thou unspeakable rascal, thou a soldier ! 

*' That with thy slops and cat-a*mountain face, 

** Thy blather chaps, and thy robustious words, 

*^ Fright* St the poor whore, and terribly dost exact 

** A weekly subsidy, twelve pence a piece, 

** Whereon thou livest; and on my conscience, 

'* Thon snap^st besides with cheats and cat purses.** 

Malons. 

line 627. as odious as the word occupy ;] Oceupasd 

seems to have been formerly a term for a woman of the 
town, as occufiUr was for a wencher. Malomb. 

Line 648. CannibalsJ Caiadbal is used by a 

blunder for HannibaL This was afterwards copied by Con- 
greve's Bluff and Wittol. Bluff is a character apparently 
taken from this of ancient Pistol. Johnson. 

Line 661. ■ ■ feed and be/ai, my fair Calipolis ;] This is 
a burlesque on a line in an old play called The Battle ^ 
Alcazar, &c. printed in 1694, in which Muley Mahomet 
enters to his wife with lion's flesh on his sword. Stbkyens. 
Line 667. Come we to full pointSy here ; &c.l That is, 
shall we stop here, shall we have no further entertainment? 

Johnson. 

Line 717. little tidy Bartholomew.boar-pigJ For 

tidy. Sir T. Hanmer reads tiny ; but they are both words of 
endearment, aud equally proper. Bartholomew boar-pig is a 
little pig made of paste, sold at Bartholomew fair, and given 
to children for a fairing. Johnson. 

Line 7S4. a flap-dragon ; ^c] A fiapdtagen is 

some small combustible body, fired at one end, and put 
afloat in a glass of liquor. It is an act of a toper's dexterity 
to toss off the glass in such a manner as to prevent the^lo^ 
dragon from doing mischief. Johnson. 
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Line 764. a kirtle qfl] It appears that a woman*8 

kirtle, or rather upper-kirtle, (as distinguished from a petti- 
coat, which was sometimes called a kirtle,) was a long mantU 
which reached to the ground, with a head to it that entirely 
covered the face -, and it was, perhaps, usually red. A 
half-ktrtk was a similar garment, reaching only somewhat 
lower than the waist. Malone. 

Line 792. candle-mine,] Thou inexhaustible magU' 

zineqf tallow. Jommson. 

Line 841. WhaVs a joint of mutton, or two, in a whole Lent?] 
Perhaps a covert allusion is couched under these words. 

Malqne. 



ACT HI. 

, Line 260. We.hace a number (^ shadows to keep up the 

tttuster-book.] That . is, ^ we have in the muster book many 
names for which we' receive pay, though we have not the 
men. Johnson.. 

Line 975. I have three pound ] Here seems to be. a. 

wrong computation. He ,had forty shillings for each. Per- 
haps he meant to conceal part of the profit. Johnson. 

Line S95. swifter than he that gibbets~on the brewer*s 

bucket,'] Swifter than he that carries beer from the vat to 
the barrel, in buckets hung upon a gibbet or b^am crossings 
his shonlders. Johnson. 

Line 452. And now is this Vice^s dagger ] By Vice here 

the poet means that droll character in the old plays equip- 
ped with asses ears and a wooden dagger. It was very 
satirical in Falstaff to compare Shallow's activity and im- 
pertinence to such a machine' as a wooden dagger in the 
hands and management of a bnffooD. Theobald*. 
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ACT IV. 



Line 42. Led on by bloody youth,'} Bloody youth is only 
sanguine youth, or youth full of blood, and of those passiont- 
vfhich blood is supposed to incite or nourish. Johksom. 

Line 194. We come within our awful banks o^otfij Au^ 
banks are the pmper limits qfreverence* Johhson. 

Line 224. wipe his tables cleun ;] Alluding to a 

table-book iifslate^ vooryy. &c. Warburton. 

Line 291. in common sense,] I belieye Shaks- 

peare wrote ccmmon fence^ i. e. drove by self-defence* 

WARBURTOir» 

Line 307. And sOy success nf mischitf ] Success for 

succession, Warburton. 

Line 361. Therefore be merry, coz;"] That is — ^Therefore, 
notwithstanding this sudden impulse to heaviness, be merry, 
for such sudden dejections forbode good. Johnson* 

Line 366. let our trains, ifc] That is, our army on 

each part, that we may both see those tha^ were to have 
opposed us. Johnson, 

Exeuni,"] It cannot but raise some indignation to find thi» 
horrid violation of faith passed over thus slightly by the 
poet, without any note of censure or detestation. Johnson. 

Shakspeare, here, as in many other places, has merely 
followed the historians who related this perfidious act with« 
out animadversion, and who seem to have adopted the un- 
generous sentiment of Chorcebus : 

u dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ?** 

But this is certainly no excuse ; for it is the duty of a 
poet always to take the side of virtue. Malonc 

Line 410. and the dungeon your place, — a place deep 

enough; so phaU you stiU be ColeviUe qfthe dale J The sense 
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of dale is included in deep; a dale in ai deep place; a dungeon 
is a defep place ; he that is in a dungeon may be therefore 
said to l>e in a dale* Jobnson, 

Line 494. thii same young nober-bUfoded boy doth not 

lave me; nor a man cannot make him laugh -y] Falstafl'here 
speaks like a veteran in life. The young prince did not 
love him, and he despaired to gain his affection* for he 
could not make him laogh. Men only become friends by 
community of pleasures. He who cannot be softened into 
gaiety, cannot easily be melted into kindness Johnson. 

Line 566. humourous a» winter f] That is, change^ 

able as the weather m a winter'' 9 day. Dryden says of Alman- 
2or, that he is humouniua as wind. Johnson* 

Line* A66. congealed in the spring qf day .] Alluding 

to the opinion of sdme philosophers^ that the vapours being 
congealedin tlie air by cold, (which is most intepse towards 
the morning,) and being afterwards rarified and le^ loose 
by the warmth of the snn» occasion those sudden and impe- 
tuous gusts of.wind which are called^otiv. Wa|iburton. 

Line 636. ^Tis seldom, when the bee, Sfc»] .As the bee9 ^^^' 
ing once |ilaced her comb in a carcase, stays by her honey, 
so he that has once taken pleasure in bad company, will 
continue to associate with those that have the art of pleaj^- 
ing him. Johnson. 

Line 689. Unfathered heirs,] This is, equivocal inrths ; ani- 
mals that had no animal progenitors ; productions not 
brought forth according to the stated laws of generation. 

Johnson. 

Line 866. England shall double gild his treble guilt ;] Evi- 
dently the nonsense of some foolish player : for we roust 
^make a difference, between what Shakspeare might be sup- 
posed to have written off band, and what he had corrected* 
These scenes are of the latter kind j therefore such lines are 
by no means to be esteemed his. But, except Mr. Pope^ 
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(who jodicionslj threw out this line,) not one of Shaks- 
peare's editors seem ever to have had so reasonable and 
necessary a rule in their 'heads, when they set upon cor- 
recting this author. Warburton. 

I know not why this commentator should speak with so 
much confidence what he cannot know, or detennine so 
positively what so capricious a writer as our poet might 
either deliberately or wantonly produce. This line is» 
indeed, such as disgraces a few that precede and follow it, 
but it suits well enough with the daggers hid m thought , and 
whetted <m thy stony heart ; and the answer which the Prince 
makes, and which is applauded [by the king] for wisdom, 
is not of a strain much higher than this ejected line. 

Johnson. 

Line 890. ■ in med'eme potable ;} Tliere has long 

prevailed an opinion that a solution of gold has great medi- 
cinal virtues, and that the incorruptibility of gold might be 
communicated to the body impregnated with it. Some have 
pretended to make potMe gold, among other frauds prac- 
ticed on credulity. Johnson. 

Line 942. To lead out many to the Holy Umi ;] llie sense 
.is : Of those who assisted my usurpatUm^ some / have cut off^ and 
many I intended to lead abroad, lliis journey to the Holy Land, 
of which the King very frequently revives the mention, had 
two motives, religion and policy. He durst not wear the 
ill gotten crown without expiation, but in the act of expia^ 
tion he contrives to make his wickedness successful. 

Johnson. 

Line 951. How I came by the crown, O God, forgive f] This 
is a true picture of a mind divided between heaven and 
earth. He prays for the prosperity of gBilt wbil^ he depre- 
cates its punuhment. Johnson. 
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ACT F. 

Line 1. By cock and pye,l Cock is only a corruption of 
the Sacred Name, as appears from many passages in tlie old 
interludes, Gammer Gurtan's Needle, &c, viz. Cocks-bvneSy 
cockS'tDounds, by cock^s-mother, and some others. 
. The pie is a table or rule in the old Roman offices, show- ^ 
ing, in a technical way, how to find out the service which 
is to be read upon each day. Steevens. 

Line 162. not the Turkigh court ;] Not the court 

where the prince that mounts the throne put his brothers to 
death. Johnson. 

Line 153. Not Amnrath an Aranrath nteceedsy 

But Han-y Hart-y ;] Amurath the Third (the 
sixth emperor of the Turks) died on January the 18th, 
1695-6. The people being generally disaffected to Maho- 
met, bis eldest son, and inclined to Amurath, one of his 
younger children, the emperor's death was concealed for 
ten days by the Janizaries, till Mahomet came from Araaisia 
to Constantinople. On his arrival he was saluted emperor, 
.by the great Bassas, and others his favourers ; '* which 
done, (says Knolles,) he presently after caused all his bre- 
thren to be invited to a solemn feast in the court ; where- 
nnto they, yet ignorant of their father's death, came chear- 
fully, as< men fearing no harm : but, being come, tcere there 
fdl most miserably Hrangled** It is highly probable that 
Shakspeare here alludes to this transaction ; which was 
pointed out to me by Dr. Farmer. 

This circumstance, therefore, may fix the date of this 
play subsequently to the beginning of the year 1696 ; and 
perhaps it was written whilst this fact was yet recent. 

^ Malomb. 
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Line S13. -— < cayaleroes — ] This was the term by 

which an airy, splendid, irregular fellow was distinguished. 
The soldiers of king Charles were called Camliers from the 
gaiety which they affected in opposition to the sour faction 
of the parliament. Johnson. 

Line 328. And dvh me knight :] It was the castom of the 
good fellows of Shakspeare^s days to drink & very large 
draught of wine, and sometimes a less palatable potation, 
on their knees, to the health of their mistress. He who per- 
formed this exploit was dubbM a knight for the evening. 

Malonb. 

Line 343. but goodman Pvff qf Barson.] Barstom 

is a village lying near Solyhull, in Warwickshire. 

Mr. Warton, in a note on The Taming of the Shrew, says, 
that WilnecoiCf (or IVincot,) is a village in Warwickshire, 
near Stratford. I suppose, therefore, in a fbrmer scene, we 
should read fVineot instead of Woncot, MALONBt 

Line 360. Bezonian ?] From bisognoso, a needy per- 
son ; thence, metaphorically, a base scoundrel. Theobald. 

Line 377. fig me, &c.J To flg, in Spanish, higai 

dar, is to insult by putting the thumb between the fore and 
middfe. finger. From this Spanish custom we yet say in 
contempt, " a fig for you." Johnson. 

Line 424. blue- bottle-rogue /] A name, I suppose, 

given to the beadle, from the colour of hift livery. JoHNSok. 

Dr. Johnson is right with respect to the livery^ but the 
allusion seems to be to the great flesh-fly, commonly called a 
blue-bottle. Farmer. 

Line 400. — — know^ the grate doth gape, &c.] Nature- is 
highly touched in this passage. The king having shaken 
off his vanities, schools his old companion for his follies with 
great severity, he assumes the air of a preacher, bids bii^ 
fall to his prayers, seek grace, and leave gormandizing. 
But that word unluckily presenting him with a pleasant 
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idea, he cannot forbear pursuing it. Know, the grwse dcik 
gape for thee ihrke tinder, &c. and is jnst falling back into 
Hal, by an hnmonroni allndion to Fal»taff 's bulk ; bnt he 
perceives it immediately, and fearing Sir John should take 
advantage of it, checks both himself and the knight, with — 

Reply not to me with afooUbom jest \ 
and so resumes the thread of his discourse, and goes moral- 
ising on to the end of the chapter. Tbqs the poet copies 
nature with great skill, and shows us how apt men Are I* 
fhll back into their old cnstoms» when the change is not 
made by degrees, and brought into a habit, but determifaed 
of at once, on the motives of honour j interest, or reason. 

WARBURTOtr. 

Line 511. Not to come near our perwon, &c.} Mr. Rowe 
observes, that many readers lament to see Falstaff so hardly 
used by his old friend. Bnt if It be considered, that the 
fat knight has never uttered one sentiment of generosity, 
and with all his power of exciting mirth, has nothing in 
him that can be esteemed, no great pain will be suffered 
from the reflection that he is compelled to live honestly, 
and maintained by the king, with a promise of advancement 
when he shall deserve it. 

I think the poet more blameable for Poins, who is always 
represented as joining some' virtues with his vices, and is 
therefore treated by the prince with apparent distinction, 
yet he does notliing in the time of action ; and thougb^after 
the bustle is over he is again a favourite, at last vanishes 
without notice. Shakspeare certainly lost him by heedlesji- 
ness, in the multiplicity of his characters, the variety of his 
action, and his eagerness to end the play. Johnson. 

Line 541. to the Fleet ;} I do not see why Falstaff is 

carried to the Fleet. We have never lost sight of him since 
his dismission from the king : he has committed no new 
faulty and therefore incurred no punishment ; but the differ- 
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ent ftgitatioDs of fear, anger, . and sorprize in him and hit 
company, made a good Bcene to the eye ; and onr author, 
who wanted them no longer on the stage, was glad to find 
this methoid of sweeping them away. Johnson. 

. I fancy every reader, when he ends this play, cries out 
with Desdemona, *' O most Isime and impotent conclusion !" 
As. this play was not, to our knowledge, divided into acts 
by the author, I could be content to conclude it with the 
death of Henry the Fourth : 

^* In that Jerosalem shall Harry die/* 
These scenes, which now make the fifth act of Henry the 
Fourth, njight then be the first of Henry the Fifth ; but the 
truth is, that they do not unite very commodiously to either 
play. When these plays were represented, I believe they 
ended as they are now ended in the books ; but Sbakspeare 
seems to have designed that the whole series of action, from 
the beginning of Richard the Second, to the end of Henry the 
Fifth, should be considered by the reader as one work, 
upon one plan, only broken into parts by the necessity of 
exhibition. Johnson. 



■MD OF THE annotations ON THB SECOND PART OF 
KING HENRY IV. 
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ACT I. 

LtNE 21 . unto him tools a pheerej This word, 

which is frequently used by our old poets, signifies a tnaU 
or companion, Malonb. 

Line 23. full offuce,'] i. e. completely, exuberantly 

beautiful. A full fortune, in Othello, means a complete^ a large 
one. Malome. 

Line SO; account no sin.} Account for accounied. 

Line 32. thitlier frame,] i. e. shape or direct their 

course thither Malone. 

Line 36. (To keep her still, and men in moe^JI The mean- 
ing, I think, is not to keep her and men in awe, but to keep her 
stiU to himself, and to deter others from demanding her in mar- 
riage, Malone. 

Line 44. Young prince qf Tyre^ It does not appear in 
the present drama that the father of Pericies is living. By 
ptince therefore, throughout this play, we ar^ to understand 
prince regnant, Malone. 

Line 51. For the embracements even ef Jeite hmsejf; 
At whose conception, (till Lucina reign%) 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her presence, &c.] I 
tiiink the construction of these lines is, ^* at whose concept 
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tion the senate-honse of planets all did sit," &c. and that the 
words, " till Lncina reignM, Nature/* &c. are parenthetical. 

Malone. 

Line 62. — and testy wrath 

Could never be her mild companion.] This is a 
bold expression : — testy wrath could not well be a mild com- 
panion to any one ; but by her mild companion, Shakspeare 
means the companion qf her mildness* M. Masow, 

Line 78. ^ all thy whole heap must die,] i. e. thy 

whole mass must be destroyed. Malomb. 

Line 94. Who know the world, see heaven, but feeling woe, &cj 
The meaning may be — / will act as sick men do ; who having 
had experience <if the pleasures of the world, and only a visiomtry 
and distant prospect qf heaven, have neglected the latter for the 
former;^ but z.t'\enf^t\\ feeling themselves decaying, grasp no loU" 
ger at temporal pleasures, but prepare calmly for futurity, 

Malone. 

Line 119. As you uill live, resolve it you^l This duplica- 
tion is common enough to ancient writers. , So, in King 
Henry IV. Part I : 

*' I'll drink no more, for no man*s pleasure L** Malovb. 

Line 127. For he* s no man on whom perfections wait,] Means 
no more than— Ae's no /tones/ man., that knowing, «&c. Malone. 

Line 130. to make man^] i. e. to produce for 

man, &c. Malone. 

Line 151. Copp'd hills—'] i. e. in form of a cone. 

Liue 197. — to keep you clear,] To prevent any sus- 

pi9ion from falling on yon. Malone. 

Line 211. y?irta\ies her private actions — ] Our author in 
The winter's Tale uses the word partake in an active sense, 
for participate, 

" — ' your exultation 

** Partake to every one.** Malonb. 
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Line 281. To which that breath, Sfc] i. e. the breath of 
flattery. Malonb. 

Line 285. Hlun tignor Soothe] A near kinsman of this 
gentleman is mentioned in The fVintei-'s Tate ; " — and his 
pond fishM by his next neiglibonr, by air Smile, his neigh- 
bonr.** Malone. 

Line 308. Thai kingt skovld let their eart hear their faults 
hid/] Heaven forbid, that kings should stop their ears, and 
so prevent them from hearing their secret faults !— To let 
formerly signified to hinder. Malone. 

Line 321. Frtm whence an isgue—] From whence I might 
propagate an issue, thai are arms, &c. Maione, 

Line 326. Seemed not to etrikcy but smooth :] To mooth for- 
merly signified to flatter. M alohe. 

Line 361. / thought it princely charity to grieve them.] 
That is, to lament their fiite. Malone. 

Line 444. For riches, tirew'd her$elf eten in the streets ;1 
Shakspeare generally uses riches as a singular noun. Thus, 
in Othello 

<< The riches of the ship is come ashore." Maloite. 

Line 476. O, let those cities, that qf plenty's cup^} A 
Idndred thought is found in King Lear; 

*' — — - Take physick, pomp !** 
Again, ibidem ; 

" Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man," &c. Malone. 

Line 495. And make a conquest qf unhappy me,] I believe a 
letter was dropped at the press, and would read : 

qfunhisppy men, ^. Malone. 

Line 496. Whereas no glory's^'] Whereas, it has been 
already observed, was anciently used for where, Malone. 

Line 508. — tfheon peace consist;] If he stands on 
peace. A Latin setose. Malone 
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ACT II. 



Line 7. IHlshow, you thoteySrc] I will now exhibit ta 
you persons, who, after suffering small and temporary evils, 
will at length be blessed with happiness. M alone. 

Line 12. Thinks aU is writ he spoken can;] Pays as much 
respect to whatever vPericles says, as if it were holy tori^.. 
<* As true as the gospel,*^ is still common language. Malome. 

Line 25. was not best — ] The construction is, And 

that for him to make his rest longer in Tharsus, was not 
best; i. e. his best course. Malonb. 

Lioe 66. when I saw the porpus how he bounced and 

tumbled?] The rising of porpuses near a vessel at sea, has 
long been considered by the superstition of sailors, as the. 
fore-runner of a storm. So, in The Duchess of Malfy, by 
Webster, 1623 ; '* He lifts up his nose like a foul porpus be. 
fore a storm." Malone 

Line 10 1. to cast thee in our way !] He is playing 

on the word cast, which anciently was used both in the sense 
of to throw, and to vonUt, Malone* 

Line 128. flap«jacks j] i. ei pancakes. 

Line 160. — and what a man cannot get, &c] This 
passage, in its present state, is to me unintelligible. We 
might read — ** O, siis things must be as they may; and 
what a. man cannot get, he may not lawfully deal for;— his 
wife's soul.'* Malonb. 

Line 165. bots on'^t,] The bots are the worms that 

breed in horses. This comick execration was formerly used, 
in the room of one less decent. It occurs io King Henry IF. 
and in many other old plays. Malone., 

Line 211. a pair qf bases,] Bases signified the 

housings of a horse, and may have been used in that sense 
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here. So, in Fairfax's (niiuslatioii of Tasso's Geffrey of 
UttUoigne; 

** And Mrith his streaming blood his bases dide.^* 

M ALONE. 

Line 239. Tfc^word,^ Lux tua viia mitAt.] "What we now 
call the tnottoy was sometimes termed the ttord or moty by onr 
old writers, Le mot, French. So, in Marston^s* Satires, 
1599; 

** Fabius* perpetaal golden coal, 

** Which might have semper idem far a mot»* 

These Latin niottos may perhaps be urged as a' proof of the 

.learningof Shakspeare, or as an argament to show that he 

was not the author of this play ; but tonrnaments were so 

fashionable and frequent an entertainment in the time of 

qneeo Elizabeth, that he might easily have been furnished 

.with these shreds of literature. Malore. 

' Line 257. fVhdi is the /<mrth7] i. e. What is the fourth 

device? Malone, 

Line 281. The outward habit by the inward man.] i. e. that 

makes us scan the inward man by the outward habit. 

M ALONE. 

Line 320. ^^^uishin/i^ hitn my meat !] I am afraid a jingle 
here intended between meat and mate. The two words 
were, I believe, in our author^s time, generally, and are at 
this day in Warwickshire, pronounced alike. The address 
to Juno countenances this supposition. Malone. 

Line 334. Where now his smCs a glom^worm in the nigki,'] 
Where is, 1 suppose, here, as in many other places, used for 
whereas. 

'The peculiar property of the glow-worm, on which the 
poet has here employed a line, be has in Hamlet happily 
described by a single word ; 

** The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

^ And 'gins to pale his un^eetwU fire." Malovb. 
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Line 395. I wM not kmce exeu$e, wiih myingy tlii» 

Lmid nauick U too harsh—'] i. e. the lond noise 
made by the clashinf^ of their annonr. M alone. 

Line 456. And be resoWd, he live$ to govern if5)] Resolv'd 
i& mti^Ud^ free from donbt. So» in a sabseqiient scene : 
<' Renlte yonr angry father^ if ray tongue/* &c. 

MA£0HB* 

Line 459. Whoee death's^ indeed, the strongest in our cea^ 
sure ;] censure, i. e. opmiom^ 

Line 4(K9. T^dee I your wisky I hap into the seas. 

Whereas hourly troMe, &c.] Thus 'Hie old copy« 

Stebvbns... 

On ship board the pain and pleasure may be in the pro- 
portion here stated ; but the trouUes of htm who plunger 
into the Ma, (unless he happens to be an expert swimmer,) 
are seldom of an hour*s duration. M juloms. 

Line 586. Even as my life, my htood that fosters U.] Even^ 
as my life loves my blood that supports it. Malohb. 



ACT UK 

Line 9. Hymen Kath brought the bride to bed; 
fVbere, by the loss qf maidenhead, 
A babe is monlded;'] Thus in Twiners tran»i»- 
lion : " The bride was brought to bed, and Apollonins tarried 
not long from her, where he accomplished the duties of mar- 
riage, and faire Lucina conceived with childe the same niglU,^ 
Line 13. With your fine fancies quaintly eche j} i. e. eke out.. 

MArx>NB. 

Line 15. By many a dearn and painful perch, &c.] Deam ia- 

dirtfuly.dismaL M alone.. 

Line 17. By the four opposing coignrs,] By the four oppo- 
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site comer-gtoma that unite and bind together the gre^t 
ftbric of the world. Malone. 

Line 45. ha^ikefioed 

Hath their keel citt /] They have made half their 
YoyUge with a favourable wiod. Malone. 

Line 55. I mil relate;] Th^ further consequences of this 
storm I shall not describe. Malone. 

Line 67. Which might not what by me ia toldj t. e. which 
might not coweniently cenoeif what by me is toid, &c. What 
ensues may conveniently be exhibited in actipn ; but actioa 
could not well have displayed aU the events that I have now 
related. Malone. 

Line 84. Patience, good sir ; do not aasist the itorm.'} Our 
author uses the same expression, on the same occasMu, ia 
The Tempests 

*^ You mar our labour ; — keep your cabins } you do aseisi 
the atorm,^^ M ALONE. 

Line 92. Vie honour with youraeheaJ] The meaning is suf< 
ficiently clear.— /» this particular you might learn from ua a- 
more honourable conduct, Malone. 

Line lOT. / do not fear the flaw j] i.e. the blast. 

M4L0NE. 

Line 187. Bring me the aattim coffer ;] The old copies have 
— eojffin. It seems somewhat extraordinary that Pericles^ 
should have carried a coffin to sea with him. We ought, I 
think ^.to> read, as I have printed, — coffer. Malone. 

Line 173. The very principals did aeem torendy 

Andall to topple :] The principiUa are the strongr 
est rafters in the roof of a building. Malone. 

Line 178. ''Tie not our husbandry.] Husbandry here signi. 
fies economical prudence. Malone. 

Line 201. To please the fool and death.] The Fool anilr 
Death, were principal personages in the old. rooraUties». 
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They are mentioned by out* author in Measure far Measure 

": merely thon art d€«M'« /««/," (&c. Mai/>n^. 

Line 242. mundane — ] i. e. worldly. _, Maloke. 



ACT IV. 

j-iine 12. ■ oft the ttrrnck 

Of earned prat's^,] Praise that has been well 
detertfed, M alone. 

liinc 21. or urhen to the lufe 

She mngf and made the night-bird mute^ 
TAof atill records tdth moan ;] " A bird (T am 
informed) is said to record, when he sings at first low to him- 
self, before he becomes master* of his sonp and ventures to 
sing oat. The word is in constant use with bird-fanciers at 
this day." M aloke. 

Line 31. With absolute Marina ;] i. e. highly accomplished 
perfect. Ma LONE. 

Line 45. Prest/or this bhwJ] Prest is ready; prety Fr. 

M ALONE. 

Line 59, No, [no], I icill rolt Tellus of her weed, 

To strew thy green trith Jfowersi] Tlins the 
quartos. In the folio grave was substituted for green. By 
the green, a> Lord Charlemont suggests to me, was meant 
" the green turf with which the grave of Lychorida was 
covered.'* fVeed in old language meant garment, M alone. 
Une 98. With more than foreign heart.] With the same 
warmth of affection as if I was his country woraan« 

^ Malone. 

Line '95. Our paragon to all reports,] Our fair charge, 
Whose beauty was once equal to all that fame said of it. 

Makone, 
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ACT ivj PERICLES, ar 

Line. 99. -^ — — reserve . 

That excellent compleociony which did steal 

The eyes qf young and old.] To reseWB is here to 

gwtrdy to preserve carefully. Malomb. 

. Line 121. That almost burst the deck,'] Burst is frequently 

used by our author in an active sense. Malone. 

Line 131. from tlie ladder-tackle 

Wasted off a canvas- climber :] A «/«i|H^y. 

Malonb. 
Line 196. Ay^ she quickly pooped him ;] The following 
passage in The DemVs Charter, a tra^^edy, 1607, will suffi- 
ciently explain this singular term : 

" foul Amazonian truHs, 

** Whose lanterns are still lighted in their poops." 
^ Malone.. 

Line 230. Ihtt she may not be raw in her entertain- 
ment.] Unripe, unskiiful. Malomb. 

Line 286. that cowers i*the hams?] Cowers, i. e. 

bends. 

Line 289. he offered to cut a caper at tlie proclamation ; 

but he made a groan a# it, and swore he would see her to-morrow*] 
If there be no other proof of Siiakspeare's band in this 
piece, tiiis admirable stroke of humour would furnish deci- 
sive evidence of it, Malonb* 

Line 297. we should lodge them with this sign.] If a 

-traveller from every part of the globe were to- assemble in 
Mitylene, they would all resort to this house, while we had 
such a sign to it as. this virgin. Malone. 

Line $10. for your bride goes to that with shame, which 

is her way to go with warrant.] Von say true ; for even a 
bride, who has the. sanction of. the law to warrant her pro- ' 
ceeding, will not surrender her person without some con- 
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straint, hliich is her way U leith warrant, means only— <« 
which she is entitled to go. Malohb. 

Line 365. Unless you play the impious innocent,] She calls 
him an impious simpleton, because such a discovery would 
touch the life of one of his own family, his wife. An imio- 
caU was formerly a common appellation for an ideot, 

MaIiOIIE. 

Line 376. a vaikin» 

^0^ worth the time of day^] A malkin, i. e. a 
coarse teeneh^ Malome. 

Line 380. It greets me, as an enterprize (/kindness^ 

Per/orm'd to your sole daughter.] Perhaps t^ 
greets me, may mean, it pleases me -, c^est a mon f r^. 

Malone. 
Line 394. Doth swear to the gods, that winter kills the flies;] 
You resemble one who is angry with heaven, because it 
^oes not controul the common course of nature. Marina, 
likes the flies in winter, was fated to perish ; yet you lament 
and wonder at her death, as an extraordinary occurrence. 

Malone. 
Line 398. SaU seas in cockles, ] We are told by Reginald 
Scott, in his Discovery of Witchcrt^, 1584, that ^* it was be- 
Jieved that witches could sail in an egg shell, a cockle, or 
muscle shell, through aod under tempestuous seas.'* — ^This 
popular idea was probably in our author''s thoughts. 

Malone. 

Line 429. ■ who first is gone.] Who has left Tfaarsus 

before her father's arrival there. Malone. 

Line 464. (and swears sheHi never stint,)] She'll 

never eeoM. Malone. 

Line 493. How now? How a dozen ^ virgixMiesl] For 
%hat price may a dozen of Tirginities be had ^ So, in King 
Henry IV. Part IL 

*' How a score of ewes now ?* Malone. 
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ACT v.] PERICLES. 11 

Line 533. without any more vlrginal/mictn^,] ThU 

nncommon adjective occurs again in Coriolanus : 

" the virginal palms of yonr daughters^." 

Malone. 

Line 539. My lardy she's not paced yet ;] She has not yet 

learned her paces. Malone. 

Line 651. to every coystrel 

That hither comes enquiring for his tib ;] To 
every mean or dranken fellow that comes to enquire for a 
girU Coysterel is properly a wine-vessel. Tib is, I think, a 
contraction of Tabitha. It was formerly a cant name for a 
strampet. Malone* 



ACT V. 

Line 6. Deep clerks she dumbs;'] Thesens confounds those 
who address him, by his superior dignity ; Mar|na silences 
the learned persons with whom she converses, by her lite* 
rary superiority. Malone. 

Line 6. and tcith her neeld composes— "] NeeUi for 

needle, Malone. 

Line 11. Her inkle^ silk, twin with the rubied cherry;'] Inkle 

is a species of tape. Malone. 

Line 141. and auk ward casualties — ] Aukward for 

adverse. 
Line 168. Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them 
hungry^ 
The more she gives them gpeech,] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra ; 

" Other women cloy 

" The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry, 

'^ Where most she satisfies." Malone. 
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line 175. And hote achievi'd you iheae endowmenttf whkh 

You make more rich to owe ?] owe^ u e. mch «r 
possess. 

Line 245. This is the rarest dream thai «Vr duU sleeps'] The 
words, This is the rarest dream, &c. are net addressed to 
Marina, but spoken aside. Malomc 

Line 344. ■ goddess argentine J That is, regent of 

the silver moon. Malome. 

Line d73. TiU he had done his tacrifice^l That iS| till Perieles 
had done his sacrifice. Malonc 

Line 375. The inteHmypray^ you, all coofonnd.] To cetifimnd 
here signifies to consume, Mamub. 



Knd of the annotattons on perici.es. 
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ANNOTATIONS 



KING HENRY V. 



ACT L 

LONDON.^ It appears from Hall's and Holinslied's Chro- 
nicles, that the business of this scene was transacted at Lei- 
cester, where king Henry V. held a parliament in the second 
yetur of his reiga. Bttt the chorus at the beginning of the 
second act shews that the author intended to make London 
the place of his first scene. Malone. 

Line 31. Consideration like an angel f &c.} As paradise, 
when sin and Adam were driven out by the angel, became 
the Intfoitation of celestial spirits, so the king's^ heart, since 
emusderaiion haa driven oat his follies, is now the receptacle 
of wisdmn and of virtue. Johnson. 

Line d6 Never came rtformaHon in aftoitd^ Alluding to the 
method by which Hercules cleansed the famous stables, 
when he turned a river through them. Hercules still is in 
oar aothor's head when he mentions the Hydta. Johnson. 

Lififl 124. Or meely charge your understanding soul — J Take 
heed, lest by nice and subtle sophistry you burthen your 
knowing soul, or knouHngly burthen your soul, with the gilt of 
advancing a ialse title, or of maintaining, by specious fklla- 
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cies, a claim which, if shown in its native and true colours, 
would appear to be false. Johnson. 

Line 130. take heed how you impawn our peraany} The 

whole drift of the king is to impress upon the archbishop a 
due sense of the caution with which he is to speak. He 
tells him that the crime of unjust war, if the war be unjust, 
shall rest upon him : 

Therefore take heed how you impawn your persouy 
So, I think, it should be read, Take heed how you pledge your- 
self, your honour, your happiness, in support of bad advice. 

Dr. Warburton explains impiuvn by engage, and so escapes 
the dijfficulty. Johnson. 

Line 207. imbare their crooked titles — ^] In the folio 

the word is spelt imbarre. Imbare is, I believe, the true read- 
ing. It is formed like impaint, impawn, and many other 
similar words used by Shakspeare. Malone. 

Line 228. and cold for action!] If cold be the true 

reading, their coldness should arise from inaction ; fund there- 
fore the reading must be, cold for want qf action. So Lyly, 
in Euphues and his England, 1581 : *^ — If he were too long 
for the bed, Procrustes cut off his legs, for catching cold,** 
1. e. for fear <f catching cold. Malone. 

Line 282. And. make your chronicle as rich with praise, &c.] 
The similitude between the chronicle and the sea consists 
only in this, that they are both full, and filled with some- 
liiing valuable. The quarto has your, the folio their chro- 
nicle. J0HH.8ON. 

Line 292. To spoil and havock more than she can eat,] It is 
not much the quality of the mouse to tear the food it conies 
at, but to run over it and defile it. Thbobau). 

Line 294. Yet that is but a curs'd necessity ;] It is certainly • 
(as Dr. Warburton has also observed) the speaker's business 
to show that there is no real necessity for staying at home. 

Malone. 
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Line XN^. SeUinfr endeawmr^ ^c] The mbm U; tiiat all' 
cndearMMV is to terminate in obedience, to be^ svbordiaale 
to the publirk good and general design of gOTernmeBt. 

JoHHsow; 

Line 309. The act nf order — ] Act liere mean* law, op «to« 
Hfe ; as appears from the old- quarto, where the words are^ 
'* Creatures that by awe ordain an act of order to a peopled 
kingdom/' 

Line 31/2. ventttre i»ade abroad;] To venhKre trade is a 

phrase of the same import and structure as to hazm-d battU» 

JOHN0ON. 

Line SilSi The singimg miuoir«— ] Our author probably had 
here two images in his thoughts. The hum of abeeis ob- 
vious; I believe he Was also thinking of a common practice 
among masons, who, like many other artificers^ frequentiy 
silig at work : a pi^ctice that could not have escaped his 
observation'. Maixiwb. 

Line 319. -- — kneading up the htmey;] To knead the 
Kirtney gives an eaey sense, though not physically true. The 
bees db, in fact, knead the wax more than the hc»ey, but 
that Shakspeave pei^haps did not know* Jobhsdn, 

Line 404. For that t have kadf by—'} To qualify niyself for 
this UTid^rtaking, It have descended from my station', aad 
rtudied the arts of life in a lower character. . >oiiKSOifi 

line 410. -" — H,i» balU to gun-stones j] When oHnance 
was first used, they discharged balk, not of il-oii, but df 
stbde. Joniisbir. 



ACT II. 

line- 29;. —^--iWs grace qf kingt^} ut, he who* does Hie 
freacest honour to the title. By the same kind of phraseo- 
k>gy the usurper in Hamlet is called the Vice qf kings, U e. 
tfie oppi^rium of them. Warburton, 
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Line .39. — cAormtn^ the tuarr&w MOf— -] Though Ben 
Jonson, as we are told, was indebted to the kindness of 
Shakspeare for the introduction of his first piece, Every Man 
in his Humour, on the stage, and though our author perform- 
ed a part in it, Jonson, in the prologue to that play, as in 
many other places, endeavoured to ridicule and depreciate 
him : , 

** He rather prays, you will be pleas'd to see 
<< One such to-day, as other plays should be ; 
** Where neither chorus vcafis you o'er the seas,** Stc, 

When this prologue was written, is unknown. The en'Vi- 
otts author of it, however, did not publish it till 1616, the 
year of Shakspeare's death. Maloke. 

Line 41. WeHl not offend one stonuich — j That is, you shall 
pass the-sea without the qualms of sea sickness. Johnson. 

Line 46. lieutenant BardolphJ] At this scene begins 

the connection of this play with the latter part of King 
Kenry IV, The characters would be indistinct, and the in- 
cidents unintelligible, without the knowledge of what passed 
in the two foregoing plays. Johnson. 

Line 49. • there shall be smiles ;] Perhaps Nym means 

only to say, I care not whether we are friends at present ; 
however, when time shall serve, we shall be in good humour 
teith each other. M alone. 

Line 87. Iceland dog !] In the folio the word is spelt 

Island ; in the quarto, Iseland. Malone. 

I believe we should read, Iceland dog. He seems to allude 
to an account credited in Elizabeth's time, that in the north 
there was a nation with human bodies and dog's heads. 

Johnson. 

Line 98. For I can take,] I know not well what he can 
take. The quarto reads talk. In our author to take, is some- 
times to blast, ^hich sense may serve in this place. Johnson. 

Line 244. froceeding on distemper,] i. e. sudden pas- 
sions. Warbvrtoii* 
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Pettnrbation of mind. Temper is equality or calmness of 
. mind, from an equipoise or due mixture of passions. Dis- 
temper of mmd is the predominance of a passion, as distemper 
of body is the predominance of a humour, Johnson. 

Line 318. ^ ite, that tempered tkte,] Though tempered 

may stand for formed or moiiWcd, yet I Jancy tempted was the 
author's word, for it answers better to suggest in the oppo- 
sition. Johnson. 

Line 326. O, how hast thou teith jeal<my ififected 

The sweetness qf affiance /j Shalispeare uses tliis aggravation 
of the guilt of treachery with great judgment. One of the 
wkrst consequences of b. each of trust is the diminution of 
that confidence which makes tlie happiness of life, and the 
dissemination of suspicion, which is the poison of society. 

. Johnson. 

Line 407. finer cnJ,] Tor final. Johnson. 

. an it had been any christom child ;] Blount, 

in his Glossography, 1678, says, that chHsoms in the bills of 
mortaHty are such children as die within the month of birth, 
because during that time they use to wear tiie chrisom cloth. 

Malonb. 

Line 409. *i«mtii^ oUhe tide ;] It has been a very old 

opinion, which Mead, de imperio solis, quotes, »» ^^ J>f /«' 
lieved it, that nobody dies but in the time of ebb; half the 
deaths in Lohdon confute the notion , but we find tiiat it 
vras common among the wouien of the poet's time. 

J OHNSON. 

Line 416 —mw I, to coinfort him, bul him, 'a thvuld not 
tfcink <!/• God, &c.] Perhaps Shakspear. was indebted to the 
following story in Wit,. fU., «.d Fancier, &c. 159S, for U... 
very cbaracteristick exhorUtion : « A- gentlewoman fearing 
to be drowned, said, now JesQ receive onr sooles! Soft, 
mistress, answered the waterman ; / «r.ir, «* or« nrf come to- 

. AlALONS* 

thdd passe yet. 
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Line 452. cUar th^ cbrystals.] Dry tiiine €y«« : but I 

thiok it may better nean, in tliis place, tooiA iky gla$tia» 

Line 465. AndnurretkoMeiBrtfuli^iitucoiicenu,] Morefkm 
cwTifulkf is wUh more iktk summon can ; a iihra«e of the jwme 
kiod with bitter tiumweU, JouMiW* 



ACT III. 

Line S64. /ji that nook-shotten imU ^i42Mm.] Shotten sif- 
ni/ies any thing projected : 80 nook-shotten isle, is an isle that 
sl^upots out into capes, promontories, and necks of land, the 
▼ery figure of Great Britain. Warburton, 

line 9|&9. Can sodden wafer, 

A drench for sur-rein'd jadesy] The exact meaning of sifr- 
reyn*4 I do niQt kpow. It is common to give horses over- 
r«jd(i^ Pr feverish ground malt and hot nvater mixed, which 
is caUed a ifiash. To this he alludes. Johnson. 

I suppose, tur'rein'd means over-ridden ; horses on whom 
tbA r^^P )<^^ remained too long. Maloh B. 

Live 456. That goddess UiMd,] The picture of Forttme is 
tfi)^(en from the old history of Fortunutus ; where she is de- 
sjErib^4 to be a fair woman, mvffed titer the eyes. Farmer. 

Lin(s 513. su£h slanders qf tite ttge^] 'I hfs was a charac- 
ter very irouhlesonie to wise men in our author^s time. '' It 
is the practice with him (says A.^cham) to be warlike, 
though he never looked enj^my in the face ; yet some warlike 
sign must be used, as a slov^nly buskin, or an over-staring 
frpwnced head, 9S though out of every hair's top should 
suddenly start a gpod.b^g oath." Johnson. 

Line 54^. his fire's out.] This |s the last time that iiny 

■port cau be made with the red face of 3ardolph, which, to 
confess the truth, seems to have taken more hold on Shak- 
speare's imagination than on any other. The conception is 
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ACT III.] KING HENRY V. 7 

very cold to the solitary reader, though it may be somewhat 
invigorated by the exhibition on the stage. Tliis poet is al- 
ways more careful about the present than the future, about 
his audience than his readers. Johnson. 

Lrine 551. -tty my habit.] That is, by his herald's coat. 

The person of a herald bein^ inviolable, was distingnished 
in these times of formality by a peculiar dress, which is like- 
wise yet worn on particular occasions. Jonnfow, 

Line 561.— upon our cue,"] In our turn. This phrase the 
a«thor learned among placers, and has imparted it to kings. 

JOHft^N. 

Lin^ 59f . God 6c^w«,] Tliis was an expression in that 

age for God being my guide, or, when used to anotlier, CM 
be thy guUle. So, in An old Dialogue between a herdsman and a 
Maiden going on a Pilgrimage to fl^atsinghamy the herdsman 
takes his leave in these words : 

** Now, go thy ways, and God he/ore.** 
To prevent was used in the same sense. JonnsON. 

Line 600. There's for thy labitur, Monfjoy, 

Go, bid thy master well advise himself: — 
We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour :] From Holinshed : *' My desire is, that none 
of you be so unadvised, as to be the occasion that I in my de- 
fence shall cofour and make red your tawny ground with the 
effusion of christian />/oucf. When he [Henry] had thus an- 
swered the herauld, he gave him a gi-eaie rewarde, and licen- 
sed him to depart.'* Malonc. 

Line 772. give them great meals of beef,] Onr author 

had the chronicle in his thoughts :' ^ — keep an English man 
ojie month from his warm bed, fat beef, stale drink," &c. 
3o also in the old King Henry V. 

" Why, take an Englishman out of his warm bed, 

** And his stale drink, but one moneth, 

*' Ajad, alas, what will become of him ?* Malons. 
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ACT IV. 

Line 8. Fills the wide veeael of the universe.] The vtitccrM, 
in itr original sense, no more means th.is globe singly than . 
the circuit of the horizon ; but, however large in its philoso- 
phical sense, it may be poetically used for as much of the 
world as falls under obseryaton. Johnson. 

Line 6. stilly aoundx,] i. e gently, lowly. So, in the 

sacred writings : ** a still small voice." Malone. 

Line 8. The secret whvipers of each other's watch :] Holinshed 
says, that the distance between the two armies was but two 
hundred and fifty paces Malone. 

Line 9. Fire answers fire ;] This Qircumstapce is also taken 
from Holinshed : ** — but at their coming into the village, 
fires were made (by the English) to give light on tvery side, 
as there likewise were in the French hoste " Malone. 

Line 10. the other's umber'd face:] Umbered means 

here discoloured by the gleam of the fires. Malone. 

Line 20. Do the low-rated English play at dice ;] From Ho- 
linshed : *^ The Frenchmen in the mean while, as though 
they had been sure of victory, made great triumphe, for the 
captaines had determined before how to divide the spoil, 
and the souldiers the night btfore had pUdd the English at dice,** 

M alone. 

Line 55. Minding true things,] To mind is the same as to 
call to remembrance, Johnson. 

Line 66. Thai we should dress us fairly for our end,] Dress 
tut, I believcy means here, address us ; i. c. prepare our- 
selves. Malone. 

Line 81. With casted slough, ifc] Slough is the skin which 
the serpent annually throws off, and by the change of which 
he is supposed to regain new vigour and fresh youth. Le» 
gerity is lightness, nimbleness. Johnson. 

Line 206. — tAdr children rawly l^,] That is, without 
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preparaiiony AcultJy, suddenly. What is not matured is r«rto. So 
in Macbeth t > 

<< Why in this rawneee left he wife and children ?" 

Johnson. 
Line 304. l/jpon the king ! &c.] There is something very 
striking and solemn in this soliloquy, into which the king 
breaks immediately as soon as he is left alone. Something 
like this, on less occasions, every breast has felt. Reflec- 
tion and seriousness rush upon the mind upon the separa- 
tion of a gay company, and especially after forced and un- 
willing merriment. Johnson. 
Line 318. What are th}f rents ? what are thy comings-in ? 
O ceremony f shew me but thy worth / 
What is the soul of adoration?] The first copy 
reads 
What? is thy soul of adoration? 
This is incorrect, but I think we may discover the true 
reading easily enough to be. 

What is thy soul, O adoration ? 
That is, O reverence paid to kings, what art thou within? 
What are thy real qualities? What is thy intrinsick value? 

Johnson. 

Line 339. farced title running, &c.] Farced is buffed,- 

The tumid pufiy titles with which a king's name is always 
introduced. This, I think, is the sense. Johnson. 

Line 382. Two chantries,'] One of these monasteries was 
for Carthusian monks, and was called Bethlehem ; the other 
was for religious men and women of the order of Saint Brid- 
get, and was named Sion, They were on opposite sides of 
the Thames, and adjoined the royal manor of Sheen, now 
called Richmond. Malone. 

Line 450. » their executors, the knavish crows,] The crows 

who are to have the disposal of what they shall leave, their 

hides and their flesh. Johnson. 

Line 622. But heHl remember with advantages,] Old men, 
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notwitft^tandlti^ the tfatnral forgetfiiltiesg of a|^e, shall re- 
member their feats of this day, and remember to tell them 
triM adtaniagt. Agf is- commonly boastful, and inclined to 
magnify past acts and past times. JoHMSOir. 

Line 031 . For I wUifetcH thy rim—] Cole, in his JD^Hoii- 
wy, 1678, describes fiwi tO' be the* caul iw which Ac bowels 
are wrapped*. Mjttjoitt* 

Line 630. a f<m qf moys ?] ilfoy is a piece* of money j 

whence mot (Tor, tir moi of gold. Jomrsov. 

Line 687. ^tkis' roaring detit i*^to' oU play,] Iff modern 

puppet-shows, which seem to be copied from' ttte old fkrceSy 
Punch sometimes tights the devil, and always overcomes' him. 
I suppose the vice of the old fkrce, to whom Punch succeeds, 
used to fight the devil with a wooden dagrger. Johnson. 

Line 816. the fat knighi—] This is the last time that 

Falstaff can make sport. The poet was loath to part with 
him, and has continued his memory as Ibng' as he could*. 

JdiVNsoir. 

Line 030. When Alkn^ and myself ^^^ down tt^etherjj 

This circumstknce is not an invention of Shakspeare's. 
Henry was felled to the ground at the battle of Agincourt^ 
by the diike of Alengon, but recovered and slew two of the 
dtike*s attendants. Afterwards Albn^on was killed by the 
king'k guard, contrary to l^enry's intetttlony who wished' to 
have saved him. ISTalonb. 

liine W75'. Dkcy Gam, eiq^tire :] This geirtVeman be- 
ing sent by Henry, before tlie battle, to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and to find out their strength, made this report: 
^ May it please you, my liege, there are enough to be kit- 
Ted, enough to be taken prisoners, and enough to run away." 
He saved the king's life in the tield. Had our poet been 
appriszed of this circumstance, this brave Welshman would 
probably have been more particularly noticed, and not have 
been merely registered in a muster-roll of names. Malowe. 
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Line 1095. Do we all holy rites ;] The king (say the Chro> 
nicies) caused the psalm, In exitu Israel de JEgypto(ia which, 
according to the vulgate, is included the psalm^ Non nolnsy 
Dfrnine, &c.) to be sung after the yictory. Pope. 



ACT r. 

Line 14. o mighty whiffler— ] An officer who walks 

first in processions, or before persons in high statidns, on 
occasions of ceremony. The name is still retained in Lon- 
don, and there is an officer so called 'hat walks before their 
companies at times of pnblick solemnity. It seems a cor- 
ruption from the French word huissier. Hanmer. 

Line 19. to have borne, &c.] The construction is, to 

have his bruised helmet, &c. borne before him through the 
city : i. e. to order it to be borne. This circumstance also 
our author found in Holinshed. Malone. 

Line 23. Giving full trophy,] Transferring all the honours 
of conquest, all trophies, tokens, and shows, from himself to 
Ood. Johnson. 

Line 31. As, by a lower but by laving likelUu)odf] The later 
editors, in hope of mending the measure of this line,' have 
injured the sense. The folio reads as I have printed ; but 
all the books, since revisal became fashionable, and editors 
have been more diligent to display themselves than to illus- 
trate their author, have given the line thus : 

As by a low, but loving likelihood. 
Thus they have destroyed the praise which the poet design- 
ed for Essex ; for who would think himself honoured by the 
epithet low? The poet, desirous to celebrate that great man, 
whose popularity was then his boast, and afterwards his 
destruction, compares him to king Harry ; but being afraid 
to offend the rival courtiers, or perhaps the queen herself, 
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he confesses that he is lower than a khug, bat would ndirer 
have presented him absolutely as low. JoRjisow. 

Line 32. tJie general qfour gracious empress — ] The eart 

of Essex, in the reign of queen Cli^abetfc. ^tfMT* 

Line 34. Bringing reheUion broached — ] Spitted, trans- 
fixed. ' Johnson. 

Line 133. Doth fortune play the huswife]— That is, the jiU. 
Utmnfe i» here nsed in an iU aease. Johnson. 

The 0tnick scenes of The HiUory qf Henry the Fourth and 
Fifth af e now at an end, and all the comick personages are 
now di«»iMed, Fa]«taffaad Mrs. Quickly are dead; Nym 
and Bardolpb are banged; Gadshill was lost immediately 
aUbw the robbery ; Poins and Peto have vanished since, one 
knows not how ; and Pistol is now beaten into obscurity. 1 
believe every reader regrets their departure. Johnson. 

Line 167, UnpruMed dies :j We must read, lies; for neg- 
lect of pruning does not kill the vine, but causes it to ramify 
immoderately, and grow wild; by which the requisite 
' nourishment is withdrawn from its fruit. Warburton. 

Thi» emendation is physically right, but poetically the 
Yiae may be well enough said to die, which ceases to bear 
fruit. Johnson. 

Line 300* tc^e a feUow ^ plaim and uncoined con- 

staiuff ;] i. e. A constancy in the ingot, that hath suffered no 
aUoy, as all coined metal h«ji. Warburton. 



«H> &W THU ANNOTATIONS QM UVG HBNAV THE FIFTH 
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ON 

THE FIRST PART OF 

KING HENRY VL 

ACT L 

LINE 27. m kuhtU-iriited French, Ac] There 

was a notion prevalent a long time, that life might be taken 
away by metrical charms. As superstition grew weaker, 
these charms were imagined only to have power on irra- 
tional animals. In onr author's time it was supposed that 
the Inih could kill rats by a song. Johnson. 

Line 96. their {niermUsive miseries.'] i. e. their mise- 
ries, which have had only a short intermission from Henry 
the Fifth^s death to my coming amongst them. Warburton. 

Line 144. U'Sir John Fastolfe, &c.] Mr. Pope has 

taken notice, *' That Falstaff is here introduced again, who 
was dead in Hetary V, The occasion whereof is, that this 
play was written before Kin^ Henry IV, or King Henry F.'* 
Bnt it is the historical Sir John Fastolfe (for so h6 is called 
in both onr Chronicles) that is here mentioned ; who vras a 
lieutenant-general, deputy regent to the duke of Bedford in 
Normandy, and a knight of the garter ; and not the comick 
character afterwards introduced by our author, and which 
was a creature merely of his own brain. Nor when he 
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Illumed him FaUtaff do I believe he had any intention of 
throwing a slur on the memory of this renowned old warrior. 

Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald might have seen his notion contradicted in 
the very line he quotes from. Fariolfey whether truly or 
not, is said by Hall and Hoiinshed to have been diegraded 
for cowardice. Dr. Heylin, in his Saint George for England^ 
tells us, that, ^* he was afterwards, upon good reason by him 
alledged in his defence, restored to his honour.^ — ^^ This Sir 
John Fattolfey" continues he, *' was without doubt, a valiant 
and wise captain, notwithstanding the stage hath made 
merry with him.** Farmer* 

Line 231. England all Oliters and Rmchmds bredj These 
were two of the most famous in the list of Charlemagne's 
twelve peers ; and their exploits are rendered so ridicu- 
lousiy and equally extravagant «by the old romancers, that 
from thence arose that saying amongst our plain and sensi- 
ble ancestors, of giving one a Rowland for his Oliver^ to signify 
the matching one incredible lie with another. Warburton. - 

Line 243. gimmals ] A gimmal is a piece of 

jointed work, where one piece moves within another, 
whence it is taken at large for an engine. It is now by the 
vulgar called a gimcrack* Johnson. 

Line 244. TAeir arms are set like clockst'] Perhaps our 
author was thinking of the clocks in which figures in the 
shape of men struck the hours. Of these there were many 
in his time. Malone. 

Line 260. nine sibyls qf old Rome ;] There were no 

nine sibyls of Rome ; but he confounds things, and mistakes 
this for the nine books of Sibylline oracles, brought to one 
of the Tarqnins, Warburton. 

Line 262. Believe my wordsy] It should be read : 

Believe her words, Johnson* 

i perceive no need of change. The Bastard calls upon 
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the Danphin to believe the extraordinary acebimt he has 
just given of the prophetick gpirit and prowess of the Maid 
of Orleans. Malone. 

Line $51. Expect Saint Mariiri'B summer ;\ ITiat is, expect 
prosperity after mi^vrtune, lilte fair weather at Martlemas, 
after winter has begnn.' Johnson. 

•Line 360. Was Mahomet inspired with a doveT} Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his History of the World, informs us, Mohamet 
had a dove, <' which he used to feed with wheat out of his 
ear ; which dove, when it was hungry, lighted on Mahomet*f 
shoulder, and thrust his bill in to find its breakfast ; Maho- 
met persuading the rude and simple Arabians, that it was 
the Holy Ghost that gave him advice.** Grey. 

Line gd3. Nor yet Saint Philip's daughitrg,^ Meaning the 
four daughters of Philip mentioned in the Acts, Hanmer. 

Line 420. TAo«, that giv^st whores indulgences to sin ;] The 
public stews were formerly under the district of the bishop 
of Winchesteir. Pope. 

Line 425. This be Damascus, be thou cursed Ckin^ About 
four miles from Damascus is a high hill, reported to be the 
same on which Cain slew his brother Abel. Maundrers 
Dratels, p. 131. Pope. 

Line 443. Winchester goose,} A strumpet, or the 

consequences of her lo^e, was a Winchester goose. 

Johnson. 

Xine 478. Pll call far clubs, if you will not away ;] That is 
for peace officers armed with clubs or staves. In affrays, it 
was customary in this author^s time to call out chtbs! clubs! 

Malone. 

Line 500. Wont, through a secret grate of iron hars,&c.} 
That is, the English went not through a sea et grate, but went 
to overpeer the city through a secret grate, which is in yonder 
tower. 1 did not know tiU of late that this passage had been 
thought difficult. Johnson. 
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line 63S.* M piTd etteem'iiJ] Mr. Steeveai thiaks 

mttMB 90 fnUag*d. 

linB 672. thy cheekU side struck off!] Camdea «iys 

ia hU Remtiktesy that 4tie Frairch scarce knew ike ase of 
l^reat arduaHoe> tui the «iege af Mans ia 1456, wbea a 
l>feaek was made in the walls of that towa by the EagUah, 
4NMtor the ooadaot af this earl of Salbbary ; and tiiat be was 
the fint £i4^ish gentleaian that was slain by a oanaoa-ball. 

Maloxb. 

line «00. PaocfHe, ^.] Mr. Tallet say> that pimeU sigai- 
fies a wemht a diic6. 

Line^O. Bhod wM I drmo on iA^tf,] Hie sa^^stitioa «f 
these times taught that be that coirid draw the witch*8 
Mood, was free from ber power. JeHNiON. 

iMCiGbl. r/MN Rho«i«|>e'sJ Modnpe was a fanie«8 
strumpet, w4io ac^iired great riches by her trade. The 
least bat most Amished of the figj^ptiaa pyramids (»ay& 
PUn^, in the 36th book of his Natural f/ts/ory, ch. xii.) Was 
buik by Ikt. Stvsvbns. 



ACT II. 

Line 48. imiieady so ?] Uwmdy was the carreat 

woi'd in those times for midressed, Johnson. 

Line 28». From off this brjer pluck a white rose wkh Me.] 
This is given as the original of tlie two badges of the hoases 
^ York and LaiH;aslK'r,' wlie^her tnily at aot is no great 
matter. But the proverbial expression of soyurg a thing 
under the rose, I am persuaded oame ft'om thence. When the 
natron had ranged itself iiito two great fiictioBS, under Che 
white and red rose, and were perpetaaNy plottkig ^ndcona* 
,terplotting against one another, then, when a Matter of lac* 
tion was communicated by either party to bis friend ifl the^ 
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•ame quarrel, it was natural for him to add, that he mM ii 
under the rose ; meaning that, as it concerned the faction, it 
was religiously to be kept secret. Warburton. 

Line 290. I love*no colours >] Colour$ is here used ambl- 
{fuously for Hnta and deceits, Johwson . 

Line 801. Well olgected;'] Properly thrown in out w»y, 
justly proposed. JoH'inoN. 

Line ^29. bii4 oiifftfr,— IAa» % clothe, &c.] i. e. it 

is not for fear that my cheeks- look pale, but f<Mr aayer ; 
anger produced by this circumstaaee^ uMm9ty, tkaft <Ay 
cheeks blush, &c. Malonb. 

Line 360. He bears him an the fhte^s frttiUge^ The T«m* 
pie, being a reUgious hoitse, was an aeykifs^ a plaee of 
exemption, from violence, reTenge> an<t btoMMied^ 

Enter Mortimer,] Shakspeare has departed ftom the tnili& 
of history, in this meeting of Mortimer and PkwtageDet. 

Line 428. Since Henry Monmouth first begtm <• reign^ — 

This loathsome sequestration hose I had;} Here 
agaiti, the author certainly is mistaken. Af auntb* 

Line 508. Thou art my heir; the rest, I wish thee gath^jH 
The sense is, 1 acknowledge thee te be my heir ^ the oente- 
qnences which may be collected from theaee^, 1 reeemmend 
It to thee to draw. IfiAVH. 

Line 539. Choak'd with anMion of the mmmer sort;] We 
are to understand the speaker as reflecting en the ill i»r« 
tune of Mortimer, in being always made a toelf e# by tlM 
Perctes of the North in their rebellious iiitngves ; ra|ke» 
t)ian asserting his claim to the crown, in support ef hiA own 
princely ambition. WARBVRTONk 

Line 545. Or make my ill J My Uly is my iW usage; 

MALeilB^ 
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ACT UL 

The Pwrliament'HowieJ] This parliament was held in 
1426, at Leicester, though the author of this play has repre- 
sented it to have been held in London. King Henry was 
sow in the fifSth year, of his age. In the first parliament 
which was held at London, shortly after his father's death, 
his mother qneen Katharine brought the yoang king from 
Windsor to the metropolis, and sat on the throne of the par- 
liament house with the infant in her lap. Malone. 

— — put up a BUI;] i. e. articles of accusation, for. in this 
sense the word bUl was sometimes used.. So, in Nashe^a 
Haioe with you to Saffiwi WaUen, 1696 : " That's the cause we 
have so-manie bad wockmen now adaies: fiat up a bill 
against then next parliament.*' Malonb. 

Line 45. Tkou htutard ^ my grandfather^ The bishop of 
Winchester was^an illegitimate son of John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, by Katharine Swynford^ whom the duke after^ 
wards married. Malone. 

Line 149. hoik a kindly gird.] i. e. feels an emo* 

tion of kind remorse. Johnson. 

< Line 360. tace myself by flight ;] I haye no doubt 

that it was the exoggeraied reprjesentation of sir John Fas- 
tolfe*8 cowardice which the author of this play has given,, 
that induced Shakspeare to give the name of Fatstaff to his 
knight. Sir John Fastolfe did indeed fly at the battle of 
Patay, in the year 1429 ; and is repcoached by Talbot in a 
subsequent scene, for his conduct on that occasion ; but no 
historian has said that he fled before Rouen^ The change 
of the name had been already made, for throughout the old 
copy of this play, this flying general is erroneously called. 
FaUtaffe* Malone^ 
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Diesy &c.] The duke of Bedford died at Rouen in Sep- 
tember, 14369 but not in any action before that town. 

Malone. 
Line 440. As looks the mother on her lowly babe^'] It is plain 
Shakspeare wrote—lovely babe, it answering to ferlile France 
above, which this domestic image is brought to illustrate.. 

Warburton.. 
The alteration is easy and probable, but perhaps the poet 
by lowly htbe meant the babe lying low in death. Lowly an- 
swers as well to toum defaced and wasting ruin, as lovely to 
fertile^ Johnson. 

Line 477. these haughty words qf hers 

Have battered me like roating camton^hot,] How 
thejte lines came hither I know not ; tliere was nothing in 
the speech of Joan haughty or violent, it was all soft en- 
treaty and mild expostulation. Johnson. 
Dr. Johnson mistakes the meaning of haughty ; it simply 
means high, exalted. 

Line 485. Done like a Frenchman; turn, ttnd turn again!] 
The inconstancy of the French was always the subject of 
satire. I have read a dissertatioa written to prove that the 
index of the wind upon our steeples was made in form of a 
cock, to ridicule the French for their frequent changes. 

Johnson. 
Line 516. / da remember how my father said,] The author 
of this play was not a very correct historian. Henry wa» 
but nine months old when his father died, and never saw 
h™« Malone. 

Line 539. That, who so draws a sword, His present death ;] 
Shakspeare wrote : 

draws a sword i*th' presence x'fs death ; 

i. e in tlie court, or in the presence chamber. Warburton.. 

This reading cannot be right, because, as Mr. £dwards 

observed, it cannot be pronounced. It is, however, a good 

comment,, as it shews the author's meaning. Johnson . 
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Line 7ft. / tm prcT«ate4} PrmewUd is hmie, mtf* 

tipoM; a LaHnUm. Malone. 

Line 10ft. And, if i wUt, he did,} York Mi^fs be i& not 
pkaMd that tlie king tkould prefer Hm red rote, tke badge - 
of Somerset bis enemy; Warwick desires bim not to> be o^ 
fended at it, as he dares say the king meatU no harm. To 
which York', yet aasatisiied, hastily adds, in a menacing 
tone,— X^ I thmghl A£ ' <fid ;-~bnt he instantly checks his 
threat with, kt it rtsf. It is an example of a rhetorical 
fignre, which our anther has elsewheve used. 

line 200. 'Tts much,] In o»r antbor*s time this phrase 
meant— 'TIS ^tfrnge, or wmdaful. Maix>kb. 

Line 210. ' when envy breeds unkind dicisbm ; fary < 

in old English writers frequently means enmUy. Unkmd is 
uwmdwniL Maix>nb* 

Line 98S. Leon f a mime , ^utriering sfeel, and etknting fire;'] 
The antbof of this play followed Hallos Chmvmtie: •'The 
Goddesse of warre, called Bellona<^kath these three hmd 
wmdee ever of necessitie attendyng on her ; Bloud, Frre, and 
Famme; whiche tbre damosels be of that force and strength, 
that every one of them alone is able and snAcient to tor- 
ment and afflict a proud prince ; and they all joyned toge« 
tber are of puissance to destroy the most populous country 
and most richest region of the world " Malome. 

Line 240. To rive their dangerous ariillery-^] Rice their 
artillery seems to mean charge their artillery so much as to 
endanger their bnrsting. 

line S45. — — ^ due thee wiihafi] To Aie is to endn^, to 

di€ky to gHtOe* ftHHSOBU 
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Uu€ 230.- — ^ iftihemm biMd :] »e m hi^ iplrltt, be 
•ftmeraeitiie^ Johivnw. 

iiwe MO. Not nuoaMike.] A rflM«I ikcr is the ttrili of 
tkskm ior lean poor deer. Jvbiimmv. 

i..Me 283. ^ari J am lowted^} To hiot ttiay figli^f to 
depress, to /oirtr, to dishonour ; but I do not remember it so 
used. We may read— And I am flouted ; I am mocked, and 
treated with contempt. Johnson. 

I believe the meaning is : I am treated with contempt like 
« l^wt, or low eountry fellow. Mac«One. 

iikiie 314. And now they titeet where both their time mn doaa.] 
i. e. erpeniedy c si nw a orf . The word is yet uitd in tbii sense 
tm the Western eovnti^s. Malone. 

lineQM. Thm^ wMk the r^itntt ^ $edititm^^-^^'l Aited- 
H^ to the taie of Prometbeus. JoHinoir. 

Line 302. --' a fsast ff death,] To a field where 

death wiU he feasted with slaughter* ^' JoHNiOff. 

Line 402. noble Taibot stood,] For what reason 

this scene is written in rhyme, I cannot guess. t£ Shak- 
speare had not in other plays mingled his rhymes and blank 
verses in the same manner, I should have suspected that 
this dialof^e had been a part of some other poem which was 
never finished, and tliat being loath to throw hislabowr 
away, he inserted it here. Johnson. 

Line 406. On that advaniagey bought with such a shame^ 

( To save a paUry life, assd slay bright fame J ] The 
sense is — Before young Talbot fiy from his father, (in order 
to save his life while he destroys his character,) oi|, or for 
the sake of, the adtantages you mention, namely, Reserving 
oar household's name, dec. may ray coward horse dro|> down 
dead! Maixine. 

Line 614. Triumphant deaih^ smeared with captivity !] That 
is, death ataiaed and dishonoured with captivity. Johnioii, 

Line 690^ ....—... ra^tif^-wood J Wood here means mad* 
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Line 662. ■ . in Frenchmen^ bUod !] The return of 
rhyme where young Talbot is again mentioned, and in no 
other place, strengthens tlie snspicion that these verses were 
originally part of some other work, and were copied here 
only to save the trouble of composing new* Johnson. 



ACT V. 

Line 23. my yean are young ;] His majesty, how. 

ever, was twenty.fonr years old. Malonb* 

Line 81. tVM f iamylordqf fVinchnter iiutaWd, 

And calVd unio a eatdvuaVt degree!] It shovld 
seem from the stage direction prefixed to this scene, and 
from the conversation between the legate and Winchester, 
that the author meant it to be understood that the bishop 
had obtained his cardinaPs hat only just before his present 
entry. The inaccuracy, therefore, was in making Glocester 
address him by that title in the beginning of the play. He 
in fact obtained it in the fifth year of Henry^s reign. 

Ma LONE. 

Line 66. That, neither in birih^ 1 would read— /ar birth. 
That is, thou shalt not rule me, though thy birth is legiti- 
mate, and thy authority supreme. Johnson. 

Line 98. ytf.cAormtng^ «pWb, irmf periapts;] Charms 

sowed up. Ezek. xiii. IB : " Woe to them that sow pillows 
to all arm-holes, to hunt souls.'* Pope. 

Periapts were worn about the neck as preservatives from 
disease or danger. Of these, the first chapter of SI. Jofcn> 
'Gospel was deemed the most efficacious. Steevens. 

Line 102. monarch ^ the north^ The North was al- 
ways supposed to be the particular habitation of bad spirits. 
Milton, therefore, assembles the rebel angek in the north. 

■JOHNflOM. 
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Une 168. At plays the tun up<m the gU$»y gtreamSf Sec.'] 
This compariBon, made between things which seems snfB- 
ciently unlike, is intended to express the softness and deli, 
cacy of Lady Margaret*s beanty, which delighted, bnt did 
not dazzle > which was bright, but gave no pain by its 
iMtre- Johnson. 

Line 16T. ditable ntft thyself y] Do not represent thy- 
self so weak. Todisabte the judgmetit of another was, in 
that age, the -same as to destroy its credit or authority. 

Johnson. 

Line 307. Mad, natural graces—] So the old copy. The 
modem editors hay^ been content to read— A^ natural 
graces. By the word mad, however, I believe the poet only 
meant wild or uncultivated. In the former of these signifi- 
cations he appears to have used it in Othella: 

" — — . he she lov»d prov'd madj'' 
which Dr. Johnson has properly intrepreted. We call a 
wild girl, to this day, a mad-cap, 

Mady in some of the ancient books of gardening, is used 
4s an epithet to plants vrhich grow rampant and wild. 

Steevens. 
/ Line 319. Decrepit miser !] ilftser here has not an avari- 
cious meaning, but that of nUser^ wretch, Latin. 

Line 331. that thou wilt be so ohBtSLcle \'J A vulgar 

corruption of obstinate, which I think has oddly lasted since 
our author's time till now. Johnson. 

Line 392. Alencon ! that notorious Machiavel ! j Maehiavel 
being mentioned somewhat before his time, this line is by 
some of the editors given to the players, and ejected from 
*^« t^xt Johnson. 

Line 410. till mischi^, and despaity 

Drive you to break your necks, or hang yourselves 7] 
Perhaps Shakspeare intended to remark, in this execra- 
tion, the frequency of suicide among the English, which 
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has been commonly imputed to the gloominess of their 
air. Johnson* 

line 473. ^ upon eompariaoH 7] Do you stand to com- 

pare yoor preaent state, a state which you have neither 
right nor power to maintain, with the terms which we 'offer ? 

Johnson. 

lioe 474. accept the tUU iknu tuurp*9i. 

Of benefit—] Benefit is herer a term of law. 
Be content to live as the benefidanf of our king. Johnson, 

Line 607. So am I drtMn,] The simile is somewhat ob- 
scure ; he seems to mean, that as a ship is driven against 
the tide by the wind, so he is driven by love against the 
cnrrent of his interest. Johnson. 

line 681. Or one, that, at a triumph—] That is, at the 
sports at which a triumph is celebrated. Johnson. 

Line 568. Than to be dealt in by attorneyship;] By the in- 
tervention of another man*s choice; or the discretional 
agency of another. Johnson. 

Line 600. If yon do censure me, &c.] To censure is here 
simply to jwige. Xf tn ju^gtng me yon coneider the past fraiUies 
iff your oum youth, Johnson. 



■ND OF THE AN NOTATION S ON THE FIRST PART OF 

KINO HENRY VI. I 
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ACT L 

lAnt S2. — mtii« alder-liefest tovereign,'} AUer'Inett U 
An old CngUsh word given to him to whom the speaker is 
supremely attached: lievest being the snperlative of the 
comparative tevoTf rather, from litf. So, Hall in his CAroin- 
de, Henry VI. folio 12 : " Ry^t byghe and mighty prince, 
and my ryght no'ble, and, after one, leveit lord.'* 

WAjunnraoH. 

liine 113. ThU peroration with such cireumstanee?] This 
speech crouded with so matiy instances of aggravatioB. 

JOHNSOH. 

liine 131. And are the citiesy Sec] The indignation of War- 
wick is natural, and I wish it had been better expressed ; 
there is a kind of jingle intended in wounds and words. 

JOHNSOW; 

In the old play the jingle is more striking. ** And itiast 
that then which we won with onr swords, be giyen away with 
wordsP* Malomb» 
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Line 165. And all the wealthy kingdoma <^ the west,] Cer- 
tainly Shaknpeare wrote— €<u#. ' Warburton.^ 

Tbere are wealthy kinj^doms in the west as well as in the 
east, and the western kingdoms were more likely to be in 
the thought of the speaker. Johnson. 

Line 235. Stands im a tickle point,'] Tickle for ticklish. 

Line 267. the jnince's heart of Claydon,^ According to 

the fable, Meleager's life was to continue only so long as a 
certain firebrand should last. His mother Althea having 
thrown it into the fire, he expired in great torments. 

Maijone. 

Line 400. Sort how it will,] Let the issue be what it will. 

Johnson 

Line 409. in the quill.] In the quill probably may 

mean with much exactitude and formality. 

Line 502. TUl Suffolk gate two dukedoms—] The duchies 
of Anjou and Maine, which Henry surrendered to Reignier, 
on his marriage with Margaret. Malovb. 

Line 512. this late complaint'^] That is, the complaint 

of Peter the armourer's man against his master, for saying 
that York was the rightful king. Johnson. 

Line 695. What shall of him become?] Here is another 

proof of what has been already suggested. In the quarto 
1600, it is concerted between mother Jourdain and Boling- 
broke that he should frame a circle, &c. and that she should 
'' fall prostrate to the ground,** to ** whisper with the devils 
below«'* (Southwell is not introduced in that piece.) Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the incantations begin, Bolingbroke 
reads the questions out of a paper, as here. But our poet 
has expressly said in the preceding part of this scene that 
Southwellwas to read them. Here, however, he inadvert- 
ently follows his original as it lay before him, forgetting, 
that consistently with what he had already written, he 
should have deviated from it. He has fallen into the same 
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kiod of inconsistency in Rimeo and Juliet y by sometimes ad- 
hering to and sometimes deserting the poem on which he 
formed that tragedy. M alone. 

Line 727. Lnrd Buckingham, methinkSf &c.] Thi» repeti- 
tion of the. prophecies, which is altogether unnecessary, 
after what the spectators had heard in the scene immediate- 
ly preceding, is not to be Yonnd in the first edition of this 
play. Pope. 



ACT II. 

Line 1. /or flying at the brook,'] The falconer's term 

for hawking at water-fowl. Johnson. 

Line 4. the unnd was very high ; 

And, ten to one^ old Joan had not gone out."] I am 
told by a gentleman, better acquainted with falconry than 
myself, that the meaning, however expressed, is, that the 
wind being high, it was ten to one that the old hawk had 
flown quite away; a trick which hawks often play their 
masters in windy weather. Johnson. 

Line 121. — who said — Simpeox, &c.X The former copies : 
— who said, Simon, come ; 
Come,^ offer at my shrine, and I will help thee. 

Why Simon? The chronicles, that take notice of Oloster's 
detecting this pretended miracle, tell us, that the imposter, 
who asserted himself to be cured of blindness, was called 
Sounder Simpcox— Simon was therefore a corruption. 

Theobald. 

Line 218. A sort of naughty persons, lewdly bent,] lewdly 
generally means wickedly. 

Line 230. Your lady is forthcoming—^ That is, Your lady 
is in custody. Johnson. 

Line 268. H^hich is infallible,] I know not well whether he 
means the opinion or the title is infallible. Johnson. 

Surely he means his title. Malowe. 
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Line 294. tu all you know J In the original play the 

words are '< as yon boik know." This mode of pbraseolofy, 
when the speaker addresses only two persons, is peculiar to 
Shakspeare.' Malone. 

Line 8S6. Amd, in this prtwrfe plei^ Sequestered spot of 
grpund. Malonb. 

Line 378. ^—qfter three days' open peaonce— •] In the ori- 
ginal play the king particularly specifies the tnode of pen- 
ance : '* Thou Shalt two days do penance barefoot, in the 
streets, with a white sheetf" &c. Malonb. 

Line 885. Sorrow would ootaee^ dnd mine age would ease.] 
That is, Sorrow would have, sorrow requires, solace, and 
age requires ease. Johnson. 

Line 409. This eiaff fif honour raught :] Rttught the old 
pret. and part. pass, of to reach. 

Line 496. / never saw a /eUow worse bested,] In a worse 
plight. ,j^ Johnson. 

with a sadrbag fastened to it ;] As, according to the old 

laws of duels, knights were to fight with the lance and 
sword ; so those of inferior rank fought with an ebon staff 
or battoon, to the forther end of which was fixed a bag 
crammed hard with sand. To this custom Hudibras has al- 
luded in these humorous lines : 

^' Engag'd with money-bags, as bold 

*< As men with sandrlags did of old.** Warburton. 

Line 482. a cup of chameco.] A common name for a 

sort of sweet wine : chameea is, in Spanish, the name of a 
kind of turpentine-tree, and I imagine the growth of it was 
in some district abounding with that tree ; or that it had its 
name from a certain flavour resembling it. Warbubton . 

Line 468. — «s Beois <f Southampton fell upon Ascapart. } 
jlscaporf— the giant of the story->a name familiar to our an- 
cestors, is mentioned by Dr. Donne : 

** Those Ascaparts, men big enough to throw 

*< Charing-cross for a bar," &c. Johnson. 
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The HgnrtB of these combatants are still preserved on tiie 
gates of Sonthamptob. Steeteiis. 

Line 486. — -hu $ea»ons fleet.] Dr. Johnson in his Dic- 
tionary supposes to JUet (as here osed) to be the same as to 
JKt ; that is, to be in a flnx or transient state, to pass away. 

Malonb. 

Line 491. Uneatfa may she eiMficre— ] Uneaih, i. e. tdwrcely, 

PoPB. 

— — 516. MaiVd up in nhame^ Wrapped np ; bundled up 
in disgrace ; alloding to the sheet of penance. Johitsoh. 

Line 552. Thy greatest help it qvieiy] The poet has not en- 
deavoured to raise much compassion for the duchess, who 
indeed suffers but what she had deserved. Johhson. 

Line 605. / long to see my prismi.] This impatience of 

a high spirit Is very natural. It is not so dreadful to be im- 
prisoned, as it is desirable in a state of disgrace to be shel- 
tered from the scorn of gazers. Johnson. 

This is one of those touches that certainly came from the 
hand of Shakspeare ; for these words are not in the old play. 

Malonb. 



ACT in. 

Line 26. Me seemeth — ] That is, seeraeth to me, a word 
more grammatical than methinks, which has, I know not 
how, intruded into its place. Johnson. 

Line 48. your grace's tale,]. Suffolk uses highness and 

grace promiscuously to the queen. Mtgeaty was not the set- 
tled title till the time of king James the First. John90m. 

Line 240. And as the butcher takes away the caifj 

And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays,] 
I am inclined to believe that in this passage, as in many, 
there is a confusion of ideas, and that the poet had at once 
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before him a butcher carrying a calf bound, and a butcher 
driving a calf to the slaughter, and beating him when he 
did not keep the path. Part of the line was suggested by 
one image, and partly by another, so that Hrwe is the best 
word, but stray is the right. Johnson. 

Line 278. ^TU York that hath vtwrt reason fw his death,] 
Why York had more reason than the rest for desiring 
Humphrey's death, is not very clear ; he had only decided 
the deliberation about the regency of France in favour of 
Somerset. Johnson. 

Line 295. No ; let him die, in that he is afoxy 
By nature protfd an enemy to the flock, 
Btfore his chaps be stain*d with crimson blood ; 
As Humphrey, profd by reasons, to my liege,] The 
meaning of the speaker is not hard to be discovered, but his 
expression is very much perplexed. He means that the fox 
may be lawfully killed, as being known, to be by nature an 
enemy to sheep, even before he has actually killed them ; 
so Humphrey may be properly destroyed, as being proved 
by arguments to be the king's enemy, before he has com- 
mitted any actual crime. 

Some may be tempted to read treasons for reasons, but the 
drift of the argument is to show that there may be reason to 
kill him before any treason has broken out. Johnson. 

Line 811. / tcill be his priestJ] I will be the attendant 

on liis last scene \ I will be the last man whom he will see. 

. Johnson. 

Line 315. and censure well the deed,] That is, approve 

the deed, judge the deed good. Johnson. 

Line 404. --~~'mad-bred flaw,] Flaw is a sudden violent 
gust of wind. Johnson. 

Line 624. Oft have I seen a WmfXy-parted ghost, l^c] All 
that is true of the body of a dead man is here said by War- 
wick of the soul. I would read : 

Oft hone I seen a timely-parted corse. 

Bat of two common words how or why was one changed 
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for the other? I believe the transcriber thought that the 
epithet iimely-parted could not be used of the body, but that, 
as in Uamlet there is mention of peace-parted toulSf so here 
timely parted must hsi\e- the same substantive. He removed 
one ^imaginary difficulty, and made many real. If the sou] 
is parted from the body, the body is likewise parted from 
the soul. 

I cannot but stop a moment to observe, that this horrible 
description is scarcely the work of any pen but Shak- 
speare's. Johnson. 

Line 637. His hands abroad display'd,'] i. e. tlie fingers 
being widely distended. So adotm, for dtntm ; aweary, for 
weary, &c. See Peacham's Complete Gentleman, 1627 : *' Here- 
in was the emperor Domitian so cunning, that let a boy at 
a good distance off hold up his hand and stretch his fingers 
abroad, he would shoot through the spaces, without touching 
the boy's hand, or any finger." M alone. 

Line 801. fVould curses kill, as doth the mandrake's groan,} 
The fabulous accounts of the plant called a mandrake give it 
an inferior degree of animal life, and relate, that when it is 
torn from the ground it groans, and that this groan being 
certainly fatal to him that is offering such unwelcome vio- 
lence, the practice of tliose who gather mandrakes is to tie 
one end of a string to the plant, and the other to a dog, upon 
whom the fatal groan discharges its malignity. Johnson. 

ACT IV. 

Line 1. The gaudy, blabbing, and remorsrftil day-—'] The 
epithet blabhing applied to the day by a man about to com- 
mit murder, is exquisitely beautiful. Guilt is afraid of 
light, considers darkness as a natural shelter, and makes 
night the confidante of those actioDS which cannot be trust- 
ed to the teU4ak'day. Johnson. 
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Line 66. — '^-4 jaded gr^omJ] Jaded groom may mean a 
groom whom all men treat with contempt ; as worthless as 
the most paltry kind of horse. Maionb. 

Line 169. Pmmpey the greet :] The poet seems to have 
confounded the story of Pompey with some other. Johnsow. 

Pompey being l^illed by Achilles and Septirains at the 
moment Uiat the Egyptian fishing boat in which they were 
reached the coast, and his head being thrown into the sea, 
(a circamstance which Shakspeare found in North's transla- 
tion of Plutarch,) his mistake does not appear more extra- 
ordinary than some others which hare been remarked in his 
works. Malore. 

line 212. — « cade if herringe.'] That is, a barrei of 
herrings. I suppose the word k^, which is now used, is 
code, corrupted. JoHNSOir. 

Line 21S. —oar enemien ekatt faU btfere us,] He alludes 
to his name Code, from eodo, Lat. to fyU, He has too much 
learning for his character. Johnson. 

Line 261. there ekaU be ne moiwy;] To mend the 

world by banishing money is an old contrirance of those 
who did not consider that the quarrels and mischiefs which 
arise from money, as the sign or ticket of riches, must, if 
money were to cease, arise immediately from riches them- 
seWes, and could never be at an end till every^ man was 
cfmtented with his own share of the goods ef life. J<»hnson. 

Line 310. — / pose not ;] 1 pay them no regard. 

Johnson. 

Line 411. to the rebeVe wppUeaiwn'i] << And to the 

intent that the cause of this glorious capitaynes comyng 
thither might be shadowed from the king and his counsayll, 
he sent to him an humble su/ip/iMrfiofi,— affirmyng his com- 
myng not to be against him, but against divers of his coun- 
sayl/' &c. Hall, Henry VI. fol. 77. Maione. 

Line 421* KitTdy Uke a wmdering fiUmet;} Predominated 
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irresistibly over my passions, as the planets over the lives 
of those that are born under their inflnence. Johnsoit. 

The old play led Shakspeare into this strange exhibition ; 
a queen with the head of her murdered paramour on her 
bosom, in the presence of her husband ! Malonb. 

Line 508. set Londm-bridge <m fire ;] At that time 

London-bridge was made of wood. '* After that, (says Hall,) 
he entered London and cut the ropes of the droii^bridge.'' 
The houses on London-bridge were in this rebellion burnt^ 
and many of the inhabitants perished, M aIiOMe. 

Line 533. ane and twenty fifteens,] '' ^Tbis capteine 

(Cade) assured them — if either by force or poUcie they 
might get the king and queene into their hands, he would 
cause them to be honourably used, and take such order for 
the punishing and reforming of the misdemeanours of their 
bad councellours, that neither fifteem should hereafter be 
demanded, nor anie impositions or taxes be spoken of.** 
Holinshed, Vol. II. p. 632. A fifteen was the fifteenth part 
of all the moveables or personal property of each subject. 

MAI.ONS. 

Line 536. tkm say, thou serge^ nay, thou Imeknm lord /] 

Say was the old word for silk ; on this depends the series of 
degradation, from soy to aergey from ierge to (ticileniiii. 

Johnson. 

Line 557. became they could nt^ read, thou ha$t hoMged 

them :] That is, they were hanged because they could not 
claim the benefit of clergy. Johnson. 

Line 559. Thou dott ride on a footrdoth,] X/oot'Cloth was 
a kind of housing which covered the body of the horse, and 
almost reached the ground. It was sometimes made of vel- 
vet, and bordered with gold lace, Malone. 

Line 562. — ^o let thy horn wear a doak^ This is a re- 
proach truly characteristical. Nothing gives so nach of- 
fence to tlie lower ranks of mankind, as the light of saper- 
fluities merely ostentations. Joicv»oi»« 
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Line 609. and the help tfa haJtehet.'\ I suppose, to cut 

him down after be has been hanged, or perhaps to cut off 
his head. Malome. 

Line 656. Let them Icms one another."] This is from The 
Mirrourfor Magiitrates, in the legend of Jack Cade : 
<' With these two heads I made a pretty play, - 
*' For pight on poles I bore them through the strete, 
** And for my sport made each kisae other swete." 

Farmer. 

Line 726. my sword make way for nu,] In the original 

play Cade employs a more vulgar weapon : '* My «eajf shall 
make way through the midst of you, and so a pox take you 
all. f Malonb. 

Line 769. Of Oallowglassei, and stout Rernes,lTwo orders 
of Irish infantry. 

Line 819. Or gather wealthy I care not with what envy ;] 
Or accumulate riches, without regarding the odium I may 
incur in the acquisition, however great that odium may be. 
Envy is often used in this sense by our author and his con- 
tempdraries. Malome. 

Line 863. As for more words, whose greatness answers words, 
Let this my sword report what speech forbears,'} 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, and after him. Dr. Warburton, read ; 
As for more words, let this my sword report 
(Whose greatness answers words) what speech forbears. 
It seems to be a poor praise of a sword, that its greatness an- 
swers words, whatever be the meaning o^ the expression. The 
old reading, though somewhat obscure, seems to me more 
capable of explanation. For more words, whose pomp and 
tumour may answer words, and only words, I shall forbear 
them, and refer the rest to my sword. Johnson. 

Line 879. How much thou wrong*st me,} That is, in sup- 
posing that I am proud of my victory. Johnson. 

Line 884. .So wish I, I might thrust thy soul to hell, dec] 
Not to dwell upon the wickedness of this horrid wish, with 
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which Iden debases his character, the whole speech is wild 
and confused. To draw a man by the heels, headlong, is 
somewhat difficult; nor can I discover how the dunghill 
would be his grave, if his trunk were left to be fed upon by 
crows. These I conceive not to be the faults of corrup- 
tion but negligence, and therefore do not attempt correc- 
tion. Johnson. 



ACT V. 

Line IS. -A »cef^er lihall it havCf hate I a sonl ;] I read : 

A scepter tfuUl it lume, have I a sword. 

York observes that his hand must be employed with a 
sword or scepter ; he then naturally observes, that he has 
a sword, and resolves that, if he has a sword, he will have a 
scepter. Johnson. 

Line 101. May Iden lite, &c.] Shakspeare makes Iden 
rail at those enjoyments which he supposes to be out of his 
reach ; but no sooner are they offered to him but he readily 
accepts them. Anonymoui. 

Line 147. Shall be their father's bail ; and bane to those^^ 
Considering how our author loves to play on words similar 
in their sound, but opposite in their signification, I make 
no doubt but the author wrote bail and btde- Bale (from 
whence our common adjective, bagful) signifies detriment, 
ruin, misfortune, &c. Theobjjld. 

Bale signifies sorrow. Either word may serve. Johnson, 

Line 178. Call hither to the stake my two Itrave bears, — 

Bid Salisbury, and Warwick, come] The N evils, 
earls of Warwick, had a bear and ragged staff' for their cogni- 
zance. Sir J. Hawkins. 

Line 244. burgonet,] Is a helmet. Johnson. 

261. FotU stigmatick,] A stigmatick originally and 

properly signified a person who has been branded with a 
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Iiot iron for some crimter; • See Btillokar's Engiish Exp&Hhr, 
^616. Malowb. 

Line 297. A drea4fui Uyf] A dreadful iro^fr; a tremen- 
dous stake. JoHifsoN. 

Line 818. And the premised flames—'] Premised^ for sent 
before their time. Tbe sense is, let the flames reserved for 
the last day be sent now. WARBURTOfir. 

Line 819. The silver livery qf advised age ;] Advised is 
wise, experienced, Malonjb. 

Line 320.' And, in thy reverence,] In that period of life 
ivikioh .is entitled to the reverence of others. Malqne, 

Line 331. As wild Medea, &c.] When Medea fled with 
Jason from Colchos, she murdered her brother Absyrtus, 
And cut his body into several pieces, that her father might 
he {>re veiled fox some time from pursuing her. Malone. 

Line 570. gallani in the brow qf ywth,'] The brow of 

•ynuth is an expression not very easily explained. I read the 
•blow (^ youth; the lAosaom^ the spring, Johnson. 

line 876u Three times bestrid him,1 That is, three times I 
iaw iiim fallen, and, striding over him, defended him till he 
recovered. Johnson. 

.Line 888. Well, lords, we have not got that which we have ;] 
1. e. we have not secured, we arc not sure of retaining, (hat 
whioh we have acquired. In our author's Rtq>e qflMcrece, a 
poem very nearly contemporary with the present piece, we 
meet with a similar expression : 

'< That oft they have not that which they possess.'*' 

Malone, 



END OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON THE SECOND PART OF XllfV 
HENRY THE SIXTH. 
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ANNOTATIONS 

ON 

THE THIRD PART OF 

KING HENRY VL 

ACT I. 

LINE lOS. ^ 08 the earldom loiu.] -York memi, I 

suppose, that the dukedom of York wai his inheritance from 
bis father, as the eartdoni of March wai his inherftattce from 
bis mother, Anne Mortimer, the wife of the earl of Cam- 
Mgt ; and by iiainln|^ the earldom,^ he eoveitly asserts his 
fight to the crown ; for his title to the^ crown was not as 
dike of Y#rk| b«t earPof March. Malohs. 

LbM \4». I Mm ion ^ Henrf thi PffthJ The mlUtary re« 
paitatton of Henry the fifth f s the sole support of his son. 
Th« name of Henrjr the Fifth dispersed the followers of 
Cade. ^ JoHNsoM. 

^ LHielte. Tkkik ^&Hy Hwere prefadicial to his crown?] 
The phMst ftffudlHii io hk enmm. If It be ffght, mnst mean, 
detriitMital to the genoral H|;hts of hereditary royalty ; but 
I rather thtnk that the transeribeils eye eanght enwn from 
the fine below, and that we sbonid read— pr^d<clcl to hU 
son, to Ms next heir. Johnsow. 

IJne S43. Theif •edt pevengeyl They go away, not i>ecanse 
th^ doubt the justice of this delenoinatioB, but because 
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they have been conquered, and seek to be revenged. They 
are not influenced by principle, but passion. Johnson. 

Line 266. Pll to my caatle,] Sandal castle near 

Wakefield, in Yorkshire. Malone. 

Line 304. What is it, but to make thif sefmlchrey] The 
queen*s reproach is fotinded on a position long received 
among politicians, that a loss of the king^s power is soon 
followed by loss of life. Johnson. 

Line 342. Will cost my croum,] i.e. will cost me my crown ; 
will induce on me the expence or loss of ^my crown, 

Malqne. 

Line 343. lire on the Jlesh qf me,] To tire is to fasten, to 
^ the talons, from the French tier. Johnson. 

Line 344. those three lords— J That is, of Nor- 
thumberland, Westmoreland, and Clifford, who had left him 
in disgust. Johnson. 

Line 352. sons and brother,] It should be sons 

and brothers ; my sons, and brothers to each other. Johnson. 

Line 378. An oath is i^ no moment,] The obligation of an 
oath is here eluded by very despicable sophistry''. A lawful 
magistrate alone has the- power to exact an oath, but the 
oath derives no part of its force from the magistrate. The 
plea against the obligation of an oath obliging to maintain 
a usurper, taken from the unlawiiilness of the oath itself in 
the foregoing play, was rational and just. Johnsoh^ 

Line 408 The queen, with all, &c.j I know not wheHier 
the author intended any moral instruction, but he that reads 
this has a striking admonition against that precipitancy bj 
which men often use unlawful means to do that which a 
a little delay would put honestly in their power. Had 
York staid but a few moments, he had saved his cause from 
the stain of perjiry. Johnson* 

Line 447. Whose father^^ i. e. the father of which brat, 
pamely the duke of York. Malons. 
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Line 504. My unelet both are slain in rescuing me 7] These 
were two bastard uncles by the mother^s side, Sir John and 
Sir Hugh Mortimer. See Grafton's Ckrtmick, p. 649* 

PeAcy. 

Line 668. It is tear's prize — ] Read — praise, Warburton. 

1 think the old reading right, which means, that all 'van- 
tages are in war lawful prize; that is, may be lawfolly 
taken and used. Johnson. 

Line 617. And wiU you pale—] i. e. impale, encircle with 
a crown. Malomb. 

Line 648. *7Ys government, thai makes them seem divine ;] 
Government, in the language of that time^ signified evenness ^ 
temper^ and decency qf manners, Johnson. 



ACT IL 

line 24. Methinks 'tis prize enovghto be hi$ son.] Richard's 
sense is, though we have missed the prize for which we 
fonght, we have yet an honour left that may content us. 

Johnson. 

Line 26. And takes herfareweU i^ the glorious nm /] Aurora 
takes for a time her farewell of the son, when she dismisses 
him to his diurnal course. Johnson. 

Line 42. . blazing by our meeds J Illustrious and 
shining by the armorial ensigns granted us as meeds of oar 
great exploits. Meed likewise is merit. It might be plausi- 
bly read : 

blazing by our deeds. Johnson. 

Line 65. O, speak to more !] Thegenerons tenderness of 
Edward, ai^d savage fortitude of Richard, are well distin- 
guished by their different reception of their Esther's death. 

Johns6n. 

Line 160. . like the night'OwVs lagyJUght,] Dr. John- 
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•on objects to this comparison ss incongruons to the sub 
ject ; bat I think, nnjastly. Warwick compares the langnid 
blows of his soldiers to the lazy strokes which the wings of 
the owl give to the air in its flight, which is remarkably 
tlow. M. Masoh. 

Line 348. Why then U soii^J Why then things are as 
they should be. Johnsom. 

Line 295. Whou father, &c.] Alluding to a common pro- 
verb : << Happy the child whose father went to the devil." 

JOHNSOV. 

Line 821. Darraign your hattU^ That is, range your Aoc#, 
put yonr host in order. Johnson. 

Line 822. / usnUd, your highmen would depart the field , 

The queen, &c.] So Hall : << Happy was the 
queene in her two battayls, bnt unfortunate was the king in 
al his enterprises ; for where his person was present, the 
Tictorie fledde ever from him to the other parte." HenryVI. 
foi. C. Malonb. 

Line 409. ■ mutftapM stigmatlck,] A tHgmeAkk was 

a notorious lewd fellow. 

Line 414. (A8 if a channel sh/mtd he eaWd the sea,) A 
€kmmil, in our amhor^s time, signified what we now call a 
fcwMirl* Maloms. 

Line 417. To lei thy tongue detect-^] To show thy mean- 
BMft of birth by the indecency of language with which thou 
ndlest at my deformity* Johnson. 

Line 418. A wisp ef s^r«f>— ] I si\ppose, for an instrn- 
mant of correction that might disgrace, but not hurt her. 

Johnson. 

liac 488. -*-— «M sum our sunshine nude thy spring. 

And thai thy summer bred us no increase,] When 
wm Mw that by fiivouring thee we made thee grow in tot" 
twie, bnt that we received no advantage from thy fortune 
flouisbtiig by our i^voar^ we then resolved to destroy thee. 
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aa^ d«UfiBiu«d to try fonift otber vean^y though oar fint 
eflmts bave failed. Johnson* 

Une 474. 1%y ^9/iW?r'« fr<#0d the thiraty earth haih drunks^ 
In thU Une, of which there » no trace in the original play, 
Shaltspeare had probably the sacred writings in his 
thoughts : '< And now thou art cursed from the ewthy which 
hath opemed her mMtlA to receive thy br9ther^8 blood/ Genenaf 
iv. 11. Mau>ne. 

line 556. methinks, it were a hapfy life^] Thia 

speech is mournful and soft, exqvisitely suited to the cha- 
racter of the king, and makes a pleasing interchange, by 
affording, amidst the t«roaU and horror of the battle, an un- 
expected glimpse of rural ianoceBce and paatoral Iran* 
quillity. Johmson. 

Line 614. And let our hearts, and eyee, like civil war. 

Be blind with teare^and break o'ercharg'd tvithgri^,"] 
The meaning is here inaccurately expressed. The king in- 
tends to say that the state of their hearts and eyes shall be 
like that of the kingdom in a ekH imt, all shall be destroyed 
by power formed within themselves* Johmsom* 

Line 631 . ^nd hath ber^ thee qf thy life too late /] I rather 
think* tha meaning to be tliis i Thy father exposed thee to 
d«nger by giving thee Hfe too seoa, and hath ber^ thee ^ Hfs 
by liTing himself too long. Johmion. 

Line 661. And st ob»ei|«io«s irtU thyMher ^,] Otesfawnt 
is here careful of obsequies, or of funeral rites. Johm$on« 

Line 66d. A$ Priam tMsfer tdl-^] I« having but one son, 
wHI grieve as much for that one, as Prian, wlio bad many, 
could grieve for many. Jomnson. 

Lisa 713. No way to /ly, nor strength tohM on* flight:} 
Thu Une ie clear and proper as H is now read; yet perhaps 
an opposKion of images was meant, and Clifford said, 

No way to fly y nor strength to hM out fight. JoHNSon. 

Line 720. Now brmthe as», lorde ;] This battle, in which 
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the house of York was victorious, was fought on a plain be* 
tween Towton and Saxton, on the 29th of March, (Palm 
Sunday) 1461. The royal army consisted, accordini^ to 
Hall; of about forty thousand men; and the young duke of 
York's forces were 48,760. In this combat, which lasted 
fourteen hours, and in the actions of the two following days, 
tbirty-^tx thousand seven hundred and seventy-six persons 
are said to have been killed ; the greater part of whom were 
undoubtedly Lancastrians. Malomb. 

Line T66. vex him wUh eager words,] Sour words ; 

words qfaaperiiy. Johnsoh. 

Line 815. For Glotier^s dukedom u too omitumiJ] Alluding : 
to the deaths of Hugh Spencer, Thomas of Woodstock, son • 
to king Edward III. and duke Humphrey. 



ACT in. 

Line 183. nr John Grey,") Vid. Hall, Third Year qf 

Edward IV. folio 5. It was hitherto fabely printed Richard. - 

Pope. 

Sir John Grey was slain at the second battle of St. Al-' 
bans, fighting on the side of king Henry. Malonb. 

Line 148. fVidntc, we triU cotuider — ] This is a very lively 
and sprightly dialogue ; the reciprocation is quicker than is 
common in Shakspeare. Johnson. 

Line 347. ' unlick'd hear-whelpy'] Tt was an opinion 

which, in spite of its absurdity, prevailed long, that the 
bear brings forth only shapeless lumps of animated flesh, 
which she licks into the form of bears. It is now well 
known that the whelps of the bear are produced in the' 
same state with those of other creatures. Johnson. 

Line 362. to &erhear sack 

An are of better peroon than myH^,'] Richard 
speaks here the language of nature. Whoever is stigniA- 
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tized with deformity has a constant source of envy in his 
mind, and would counterbalance by some other snpiTiority 
those advantages which he feels himself to want. Bacon 
remarks that the deformed are commonly daring ; and it is 
almost proverbially observed that tbey are ill natnred. 
The truth is, that the d<>formed. like all other men, are dis* 
pleased with inferiority, and endeavour to gain ground by 
good or bad means, as they are virtuous or corrupt. 

JOHNSOir. 

Line '528. that Henry was uitfotiwiiate^'] He means, 

that Henry was unsuccessful in war, having lost ftis domi- 
nions in France, &c. Malonb. 

Line 539. Exempt from etmy, but not from disdain^] Envy Is 
always supposed to have some fascinating or blasting 
power ; and to be out of the reach of envy is therefore a 
privilege belonging only to great es^cellence. I know not 
well- why envy is mentioned here, or whose envy can be 
meant; but the meaning is, that his love is superior to 
envy, and can feel no blast from the lady's disdain. Or that, 
if Bona refuse to quit or requite his pain, his love may turn 
to disdain, though the consciousness of his own merit will 
exempt him from the pangs of envy, Johnsoh. 

Line 577. Thy sly conveyance,] Conveyance is juggling, 
and thence is taken for artifice and/ratid. Johnson. 

Line 601. to sooth your forgery and his,] To soften 

it, to make it more endurable : or perhaps, to sooth us, and 
to prevent our being exasperated by your forgery and his. 

Majlone. 

615. Did I let pass the abuse done to my nieceJ] Thus 
HoUnshed, p. 668 ; *' King Edward did attempt a thing 
once in the. earles house, which was mnch against the earles 
faonestie (whether he would have defloured his daughter or 
his niece, the certainty was not for both their honours re- 
vealed,) for surely such a thing was attempted by king 
Edward.** Steevens^ 
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ACT IV. 



line 62. Utwbe Imckd wUh God, and with the MOf J This 
bM be«n the advice of every man who in any age nnder- 
gtood and favoured the interest of England. Johnsok. 

line 78. yim would not have bestotv'd the heir — ] It 

mu»t be rememberedt that till the restoration, the heiresses 
of great estates were in the wardship of the king, who in 
their minority gave them up to plunder, and afterwards 
matched them to bis favourites. I know not when liberty 
gained more than by the abolition of the court of wards. 

Johnson* 

Line 136. ■ ihe was there in place.] This expression, 
signifying, she was there present, occurs frequently in old 
English writers. Malone* 

I^ine 137. ■ ■ my mourning weeds are done,] i. e. are 

conswned, thrown.off. Malonb» 

Line 162. You, tkttt love me and Warwick,/olhw meJ] That' 
Clarence should make this speech in the king's hearing is 
very improbable, yet 1 do not see how it can be palliated. 
The king never goes out, nor can Clarence be talking to a 
company apart, for he answers immediately to that which 
the post says to the king. Johnson. 

Line 426. few men rightly temper with the stars .] I 

suppose the meaning is, that few men conform their temper 
to their destiny ; which king Henry Vlth did, when fill- 
ing himself unforrtunate, he gave the management of pub" 
lick affairs to more prosperous hands. Johnson* 

Line 480. This pretty lad — ] He was afterwaf da 
Henry VII. a man who put an end to the civil war of tbo 
two houses, but no otherwise remarkable for virtBO 
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Shakspeare knew his trade. Henry VII. was grandfather 
to queen Elizabeth, and the king from whom James in- 
herited. JOHIHSON. 

Henry the Seventh, to show his gratitnde to Henry the 
Sixth for this early presage in his favonr, solicited Pope 
Julius to canonize him as a saint ; but either Henry would 
not pay the money demanded, or, as Bacon supposes, the 
Pope refused, lest, '< as Henry was reputed in the world 
abroad but for a simple man, the estimation of that kind of 
honour might be diminished, if there were not a distance 
kept between irmocenta and saints.'* Malone. 

Line 642. Lef's levy tneny oMd heat him back again.] This 
line expresses a spirit of war so unsuitable to the character 
of Henry, that I would give the first cold speech to the 
king, and the brisk answer to Warwick. This line is not in 
the old quarto; and when Henry said nothing, the first 
speech might be as properly given to Warwick as to any 
other. . ' JoHNsoK. 

Line 683. my meed haih gift me fame ;] Meed sig- 
nifies reward. We should read — my deed ; i. e. my manners, 
amdtui in the administration, Warburton. 

This word signifies merit, both as a verb and a sub^tauji 
tive : that it is used as a verb, is clear from the following 
foolish conplet which I remember to have read : 
" Deem if I meed, 
** Dear madam, read,"** 
A sp^tnen qf verses that read the same way backward and 
forward. Sir J. Hawkins. 

Shout within, A Lancaster!] Sorely tlie shouts that 
ushered King Edward should be, A York ! A York ! I sup- 
pose the author did not write the marginal directions, and 
the players confbunded the characters. Jounson. 

We may suppose the shouts to have come from some of 
Henry^i guard, on the appearance of Edward. Malone. 
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Line 708. And, lords, towm-da Coventry bend we our eourtey 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains ;] War- 
wick, as Mr. M. Mason has observed, has but just left the 
stage, declaring his intention to go to Coventry. How then 
conld Edward know of that intention? 

Some of bur old writers seem to have thought, that all the 
persons of the drama must know whatever was known to the 
writers themselves, or to the audience. Malonb. 



ACT r. 

Line 60. The king was slUyftnger'd from the deck I] A. pack 
of cards was formerly called a deck of cards. 

Line 111. ■ so blunt,"] Stupid, insensible of paternal 

fondness. Johnson. 

Line 133. passing traitor,'] Eminent, egregious; 

traitorous beyond the common track of treason. Johnson. 

Line 146. a bug that fem'd us all,] Bug is a 6t<g-- 

hear, a terrifick being. - Johnson. 

Line ITO. My parks, &c.] 

Cedes coemptis sdltibus, et domo, 
VillAque, Hor. 

The mention of his parks and manors diminishes the pathe- 
tick effect of the foregoing lines. Johnson. 

Line 171. • and, iifall my lands, 

Is nothing Uft me, but my body's length !] 

" Mors sola fatetur 

'' Qnantula sint ho'minum corpuscula.*^ Juv. 
Camden mc^ntions in his Remains, that Constantine, in 
order to dissuade a person from covetousness, drew out with 
his lance the length and breadth of a map's grave, adding, 
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^' this is all thou shalt have when thou art dead, if thou 
canst happily get so much.** Malone. 

Line 308. K. Edw. Brave foUotpers, &c.j This scene 
is ill contrivedy in which the king and qneen appear at. once 
on the stage at the iiead of opposite armies. It had been 
easy to make one retire before the other entered. Johnson. 

Line 330. to Hammea* auttle — ] A castle in Picardy, 

where Oxford was confined for many years. Malone. 

Line 362. LetMaopy &c.] The prince calls Richard> 
for his crookedness, ^sop ; and the poet, following nature, 
makes Richard highly incensed at the reproach. Johnson. 

Line 380. the Ukenets of this railei, here,, Sic,"] That 

thou resemblest thy railing mother. Johnson. 

Line 417. you have rid this sweet young prince,) The 

condition of this warlike queen would move compassion, 
could it be forgotten that she gave York, to wipe his eyes 
in his captivity, a handkerchief stained with hi<« young 
child's blood. Johnson. 

Line 431. *Twas sin btfore,"] She alludes to the desertion 
ofClarence.v Johnson. 

Line 432. fVJiere is thai deviPs butcher, 

Hard-favoured Richard?] DeviPs butcher, is a 
butcher set on by the devil. Johnson. 

Line 464. fVhat scene of death hath Roscions now to act?] 
Roscious was certainly put for Richard by some simple con- 
ceited player who had heard of Roscious and of Rome ; but 
did not know that he was an actor in comedy, not in 
tragedy. Warburton. 

Shakspeare had occasion to compare Richard to some 
player about to represent a scene of murder, and took the 
first or only namje of antiquity that occurred to him, with- 
out being very scrupulous about its propriety. Steevens. 

Line 474, peevish /ooZ— ] As peevishness is the 

quality of children, peevish seems to signify childish^ and by 
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(M»ii8^quence stUy. Peetuh is explained by ehUdUk, in a 
foriuer note of Dr. Warbaiton. Jounsoir. 

line 496. IVhich now mutrtut no parcel qf my fear;] Who 
saspect no part of what my fears presage. Johnbon. 

line 507. The racen rooked her — ] To rMJIc means to sqwti 
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ANNOTATIONS 

ON 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OP 

KING RICHARD III. 

ACT L 

LINE 19. Cheated (^ feature fty dissembling wOmte^ By 
dissemblifig is not meant hypocritical nature, that pretends One 
thing and does another ; but nature that puts together things 
of a dissimilar kind, as a brave soul and a deformed body. 

Warburton. 

Dissen^ling is here put very licentiously for frauiful, de- 
eeiiful. Johnson. 

Feature is used here, as in other pieces of the same age, 
for beauty in general. Malone. 

Line 28. And therefore, nnce I cannot prove a lover y"] Shaks- 
peare very diligently inculcates, that the wickedness of 
Richard proceeded from his deformity, from the envy that 
rose at the comparison of his own person with others, and 
which incited him to disturb the pleasures that he could not 
partake. Johnson. 

Line 32. inductions dangerouSfl Preparations for mis- 

diief. The induction is preparatory to the action of the 
play. Johnson. 
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Line 36.^ Edward be as true andju»tf'] The meaning is, 

if Edward 'keeps his word. Johnsow. 

Line 86. The jealous o'ertcmm widow^ and herself,] Tliat is, 
the queen and Shore. Johnson. 

Line 118. the queen's abjects— ] That is, not the 

queen's subjects, whom she might protect, but her alyects, 
whom she drives away. Johnson. 

Line 121. Were it to call king Edward's widow— <m*«-,] 
This is a very covert and subtle manner of insinuating trea- 
son. The natural expression would have been, were it to 
call king Edward's wife, sister. I will solicit for you, though 
it should be at tiie expence of so much degradation and 
constraint, as to own the low-born wife of king £dward for 
a sister. But by slipping, as it were casually, widow into 
the place of w\fe, he tempts Clarence with an oblique pro- 
posal to kill the king. . Johnson. 

King Edward's widow is, I believe, only an expression of 
contempt, meaning the widow Gray, whom Edward bad 
thought proper to make his queen. He has just before cal- 
led her, the jealous o'erwom widow. Steevens. 

Line 148. should be mew*d,] A mew is a place where 

any thing is confined. « 

Line 243. see ! dead Henry* s wounds 

Open their congeaVd mouths, and bleed qfresh,] It 
is a tradition very generally received, that the murdered 
body bleeds on the touch of the murderer. This was so 
much believed by sir Kenelm Digby, that he has endeavour- 
ed to explain the reason. Johnson. 

Line 272. Vouchsqfe^ diffused infection qf a man^ I believe, 
diffu^d in this place signifies inegular, uncouth ; such is its 
meaning in other passages of Shakspeare. - Johnson. 

Line 404. But 'twas thy beauty-^] Shakspeare counte- 
nances the observation, that no woman can ever be offend- 
ed with the mention of her beauty. Johnson. 
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Line 44S. '^Crosby-place :] A house near BUhopsgata- 
street, belonging to the duke of Gloucester. John son. 

Line 457. Inut^ne I have mtid furewell a2reiify.J Cibher, 
who altered Rich. III. for the stage, was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the ridiculousness and improbability of this scene, 
that he. thought himself obliged to make Tressel say, 
f1^ hen future ehrmieles shall speak qf this, 
Thef will be ikntgbt rmnanaey mi history, Stib^'ens. 

Line 478. Fram'ct in M« prodigality ^ noCareJ i.e. when 
nature was in a prodigal or lavish mood. Warburton. 

Line 479. and, no doubt, right royal.] Of the degree 

of royalty belonging to Henry the sixth there could ha na 
doubt, nor could Richard have mentioned it with any such 
hesitation ; he could not indeed very property allow hlai 
royalty. I believe we should read, 

—^and, no doubt, right loyal. 
That is, true to her bed. He enumerates the reasons for 
which she should love him. He was yom^, wise, and valiant ; 
these were apparent and indisputable excellencies. He 
then mentions another not less likely to endear him to his 
wife, but which he had less opportunity^ of knowing with 
certainty, and, no doubt, right loyal. Johnson. 

Richard means only full ^ alt the noble properties^ a king. 
No doubt, light royal, may, however, be ironically spoken, 
allading to the incontinence of bis mother Margaret. 

I^BEVBNS 

Line 4S0. a marvellous proper man,'] Marvellous is 

here used adverbially : proper in old language was AandMia^. 

Malonb. 

Line 736. by surjeit die your king,} Alluding to his 

luxurious life. Johnson. 

Line 769. rooting hog !] The expression is fine, allud- 
ing ( in memory of her young son) to the ravage which hogs 
make, with the finest flowers, in gardens ; and intimating 
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that Elizabeth was to expect no other treatment for her 
sons. Warburton. 

She calls him hog, as an appellation more contemptuous 
than boar, as he is elsewhere termed from his ensigns armo- 
rial. There is no such heap of allusion as the commentator 
imagines. Johnson. 

liine 771. The Uave (^natwre — ] The expression is strong 
and noble, and alludes to the ancient custom of masters' 
branding their profligate slaves : by which it is insinuated 
that his misshapen person was the mark that nature had set 
upon him to stigmatize his ill conditions. Wahburton^ 

Line 77^^. Thou rag qf honour ! &c.] The word rag inti- 
mates that much of his honour is torn away. Patch is, in 
the same manner, a contemptuous appellation. Johnson. 

Line 788. bottled tpider.] A spider is called boMed^ 

because, like other insects, he has a middle slender and a 
belly protuberant. Richard's for2h and venom, make her 
liken him to a spider. Johnson* 



ACT IL 

Line 122. Hace I a tongue to doom my brother^ death,"} This 
lamentation is very tender and pathetick. The recollection 
of the good qualities of the dead is very natural, and uo less 
naturally does the king endeavour to communicate the crime 
to others. ^ Johnson. 

Line 174, my pretty cousins,] The Duchess is here 

addressing her grandchildren ; but cousin was the term used 
in Shakspeare's time, by uncles to nephews and nieces, 
grandfathers to grandchildren, &c. Malone. 

Line 225. hia images:'} The children by whom he 

represented. Johnson. 

Line 246. being governed by the watery moon,} That I 
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may live hejreafter under the influence of the moon^ which 
governs the tides, and by the help of that influence, drown 
the world. The introduction of the moon is not very natu- 
ral. Johnson. 

line 277. -. — to he thus oftponie wUh heaven,] This was 
the phraseology of the time. Malone. 

Line 307* Forthwiihfrom IauUow the young prince befetch*d,1 
Edward the young prince, in his father's life-time, and at 
his demise, kept his houshold at Ludlow, as prince of Wales ; 
under the governance of Antony Woodville, earl of Rivers, 
his uncle by the mother's side. The intention of his being 
sent thither was to see justice done iu the Marches ; and, by 
the authority of his presence, to restrain the Welshmen, who 
were wild, dissolute, and ill-disposed, from their accustom- 
ed murders and outrages. Vide Hall, Holinshed, Sec, 

Theobald. 

line 428. the wretched'st thing,] Wretched is here 

used in a sense yet retained in familiar language, for paltry, 
pUiful, being below expectation. Johnson. 

Line 4S4. been remember'd] To be remembered is, in 

Shakspeare, to have one's memory quick, to have one's 
thoughts about one. JoHNfToN. 



ACT III. 

Line 96. Thus, like the formal vice. Iniquity, 

/ moralize tuw meanings in one word ] By vice, the 
author means not a quality, but a person. There was hardly 
an old play, till the period of the Reformatvm, which had not 
in it a devil, and a droll character, a jester (who was to play 
upon the devil) ; and this bnflbon went by the name of a 
Vice, This buffoon was at first accoutred with a long jerkin, 
a cap with a pair of ass's , ears, and a wooden dagger, with 
which (like another harlequin) he was to make sport in be-. 
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labouring the devil. This wms the constant eotertaimnent 
in the times of popery^ wliilst spirits, and witchcraft, and 
exorcising held their own. When the H^anMHm took 
place, tlie stage shook off some grossities, and increased in 
refinements. The master-devil then was soon dismissed 
from the scene ; and this buffoon was changed into a sub- 
ordinate iiend, whose business was to range on earth, and 
seduce poor mortals into that personated vicious quality, 
which lie occasionally supported; as, tiii^% in general, 
\ypocrUyy n$ury^ tanUy, prodigality^ ghUi&nyf &e Now, as th« 
fiend (or vice) who personated Iniquity (or Hypocrisy, for 
instance) conld never hope to play his g^ame to the purpose 
but by hiding his cloven foot, and assuming a semblance 
quite different from his real character; he must certainly 
put on a formal demeanor, mofolize and prevaricate in his 
words, and pretend a meaning directly opposite to his gamine 
and primiiive intention. Theobald. 

Line 108. lightly^] Commonly, in ordinary course. 

JoHfisoir* 

114. dread lard ;] The original of this epithet 

applied to kings has been much disputed* In some of onr 
old statutes, the king is called Rex metuendietimiuh Johmsoh. 

Line 154. Because 4kat 1 am little^ Wee an ape,] The re- 
proach seems to consist in this: at country shews it was 
common to set the monkey on the back of some other ani- 
mal, as a bear. The duke, therefore, in calling himself 4^, 
calls his uncle bear. Johnson. 

Line 212. divided covnct/s,] That is, ?i private coneul" 

iatum, separate from the known and publick council. So, in 
the next scene, Hastings says, 

• Bid him not fear the separated cowncila. Johnson. 

Line 267. wanting instance:] That is, wanting some 

example or act <if malevolence^ by which they may be justified : 
or which, perhaps, is nearer to the true meaning, wanting 
any immediate ground or reason. Johnson. 
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Line S74. •^-^'-'Shrivlng work in hand,^ Shrivhg w&rk \n 
oitftfeiHm. Jorvson* 

Line 449. Had you not come upon your cue,] This expres- 
sion is borrowed from the theatre. The oue, queuct or tail of 
a speech, consists of the last words, which are the token for 
an entrance or answer. To come on the cue^ therefore, is to 
eome At the proper time. Jorhson. 

Uue 517. Tkt'ee times to-day my/oot-chth horse did stumble, 
SiC] Bo in the Legend of lord Hastings by M. D. 
My palfrey t in the plainest paved street, 
Thrice Imped his lames, thrice kneeled on thefioof. 
Thrice shunned (om BakumCs ass) the dreaded Taw*r, 
The housings of a horse, and sometimes ahorse himself, wer* 
anciently called the foot-^loth, Steetbks. 

Line 579. — W« conversation—] i. e. familiar intereonrse* 
The phrase crtfiitiial conversation is yet in daily use. 

Malohb. 

Line 670. seen in thonght,'j That is, seen in silence, 

without notice or detection. Jommsoit* 

Baynard*s Castle.] A castle in Thames-street, which hail 
belonged to Richard duke of York, and at this time was the 
property of his grandson King Edward V. M alone. 

Line 724. -'-'^intend somm/mt;] Perhaps, pr«f«iid ; though 
intend will stand in the sense of giving attention. Johmioii. 

Lifle 760. io engross — ] To faiten ; to pamper. 

JOHN40!r« 

' 787. —to know a holy man,'] i. e. to know a holy 

mtn by. Malonb. 

* 858. And much / need to help you,] And I want much 

of the ability requisite to give yott help, if help were need- 
ed. Johnson. 

Line 008. '-^-^effeminate remorse,] i. e. pity* 

— >— 948. Farewell, good cousin ;— farewell, gentle Jriends,] 
To this act should, perhaps, be added the next scene, so 
wUl the coronation pass between the acts ; and there will 
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not only be a proper interval of action, bat the conclusion 
will be more forcible. Johnson' 



ACT IV. 

Line 35. / may not leave it §o ;] That is,^ / may not mo 

reaign my qgice, which you offer to take on you at yonr peril. 

Johnson. 

Line 74. Were red-hot steely to tear me to the brain /] This 
was the ancient mode of punishing a regicide, or any other 
great criminal, viz. by placing a crown of iron, red-hot, upon 
his bead. 

Line 100. But with his timorous dreams — ] 'Tis recorded 
by Polydore Virgil, that Richard was frequently disturbed 
by terrible dreams : this is therefore no fiction. Johnson. 

Line 122. Rude ragged nurse ! old sullen play-fellow — ] 
To call the Tower nurse and play-fellow is very harsh : per- 
haps part of this speech is addressed to the Tower, and part 
to the lieuteuant.> Johnson. 

Line 268. Because thatj like a Jack, ^c] An image, like 
those at St. Dnnstan's-church in Fleet-street, and at the 
market-houses at several towns in this kingdom, was usually 
called a Jack qfthe clock-house. See Cowley's Discourse on the 
Government nf Oliver Cromwell. Richard resembles Bucking-^ 
ham to one of those automatons, and bids him not suspend 
the stroke on the clock-bell, but strike, that the hour may 
be past, and himself be at liberty to pursue his meditations. 

Sir John Hawkins. 

Line 841. /earjvl commenting 

Is leaden servitor 1 Timorous thought and 

cautious disquisition are the dull attendants on delay. 

Johnson. 

Line 414. And makes Aer pew-fellow — 1 Pewfellow seems 
to be companion. We have pow a new phrase, nearly equl- 
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valent, by which we say of persons in the same difficulties, 
that they are in the same box. Johnson. 

Line 467. Decline all thiSf] 1. e. run through all this from 
first to last. Maix)NE. 

Line 857. And be not peevish /ound—] PeetUh, in our au- 
thor's time, signified /oo/tsA. Malone. 

Line 883. Some light-foot friend post to the duke — ] Richard's 
precipitation and confusion is in this scene very happily re- 
presented by inconsistent orders, and sudden variations of 
opinion. Johnson. 

Line 1015. Sir Christoplier, tell Richmond this from me :] The 
person, who is called sir Christopher here, and who has been 
stiled so in the Dramatis Persona of all the impressions, I 
find by the chronicles to have been Christopher Urswick, a 
bachelor in divinity ; and chaplain to the countess of Rich- 
mond, who had intermarried with the lord Stanley. This 
priest, the history tells us, frequently went backwards and 
forwards, unsuspected, on messages betwixt the countess of 
Richmond, and her husband, and the young earl of Rich- 
mond, whilst he was preparing to make his descent on Eng- 
land. Theobajld. 

Dr. Johnson has observed, that sir was anciently a title 
assumed by graduates. Which opinion is confirmed by 
Mr. Mason. 



ACT V. 

Line 32. — blame the due qf blame,'} This scene should, in 
my opinion, be added to the foregoing act, so the fourth 
act will have a more full and striking conclusion, and the 
fifth act will comprise the busihess^of the important day, 
which put an end to the competition of York and Lancaster. 
Some of the quarto editions are not divided into acts, and it 
is probable, that this and many other plays were left by the 
author in one unbroken continuity, and afterwards distri- 
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bated by chance, or whmt seems to bave been a guide very 
little better, by the judgment or caprice of the first editors. 

Johnson. 

line 42. Thai tpoiUPd your wummer fields, and/ru^fid vmetf 

SwUU your wvm Mood, SieJ] This sudden change 

ftom the past to the present, and vice tvrsA, is common to 

Shalcspeare. Malomb. 

line 45. -^^tmbowdt^ Ifosonu,] Exenterated ; ripped op ; 
alluding, perhaps, to the Promethean vulture •, or, more pro- 
bably, to the sentence pronounced in the English courts 
against traitors, by which they are condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, that is, emboweUidt and quartered. Johnsoiv, 

line 84. —sound directum :] True judgment $ tried mili- 
tary skill. JoHvsoir. 

Line 138. Gwe me a watch :] A wtdek has many sig- 
nifications, but I should believe that it means in this place 
not a sentinel, which would be regularly placed at the Icings 
tent; nor an instrument to measure time, whieh was not 
nsed in that age ; but a uaieh lighif a candle to burn by him| 
the light that afterwards bumt-blue: yet a few lines after, he 
lays, 

Bid my guard watek, 
which leaves it doubtful whether watck is not jbere a smitwi. 

JOHMBOir. 

Lord Bacon mentions a species of light called an att-mghij 
which is a wiclc set in the middle of a large cake of wax. 

Johnson. 

Line 140. Litok that my staves he sottiid,] Stattee are the 
wood of the lances. Johnson* 

Hne 146. Much about cock-shot time,] i. e. twilight, 

MAI.ONS. 

Line 209. Harry, that prophecy'd thmi chouid^st be tdngf} 
The prophecy, to which this allusion is made, was uttered 
In one of the parts of Henry the sixth, Jo«nson 
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Line 258. I died for hope,] i. e, I died for wishing well to 
you. 

Line 262. Give me another hinrae,] There is iu' this, as in 
many of our author's speeches of passion, something very 
trifling, and something very striking. Richard's debate, 
whether he should quarrel with himself, is too long con- 
tinued, but the subsequent exaggeration of his ciimes is 
truly tragical. Johnson. 

Line 343. One that made means — ] To make means was, 
in Shakspeare's time, always used in an unfavourable sense, 
and signified — to come at any thing by indirect praeticea, 

Stekyeks. 

Line 346. by the foil 

Of England's chair,] It is plain that/ot/ cannot 
here mean that of which the obscurity recommends the 
brightness of the diamond. It must mean the leaf (feueillej 
or thin plate of metal in which the stone is set. Johnson. 

Nothing lias been, or is still more common, than to put a 
bright-coloured foil under a cloudy or low-prized stone. I 
have seen a brown chrystal, set with a pink foil, which has 
made it appear very beautiful. Steevens. ' 

Line 361. the ransom of my hold attempt — ] The fine 

paid by me in atonement for my rashness shall be my dead 
corpse. Johnson. 

Lipe 366. God, and Saint George !] Saint George was tlie 
common cry of the English soldiers when they charged the 
enemy. The author of the old Arte qf Warre, printed in the 
latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, formally enjoins the 
use of this cry among his military laws, page 84. 

'* Item, that all souldiers entring into battaile, assault, 
^ skirmish, or other faction of armes, shall have for their 
*• common cry and word. Saint George, forward, or vpon thetn, 
" saint Oemge, whereby the sonldionr is much comforted, 
** and the enemy dismaied by calling to minde the ancient 
^' valour of England, which with that name has so often been 
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** victorious ; and therefore he, who upon any amitter zeale 
** shall maliciously omit so fortunate a name, shall be severely 
<^ puniahed for his obstinate errfmeous heart, and perverse 
'* mind. Wartoh* 

Line 406. This, and Saint George to boot !] That is, this 
is the order of our battle, which promises success, aud over 
and above this, is the protection of our patron saint. 

Johnson; 

To boot is (as I conceive) to helpf and not over and above. 

Hawkins. 

Line 409. Dickon thy master, Ac] Dickoh was the 

nick-name of Richard. 

Line 4T2. Let not our babbling dreams, &c.] I suspect these 
six Udps to be an interpolation; batif Shakspeare was really- 
guilty of tliem in his first draught, he certainly intended to 
leave them out when he substituted the much more proper 
harangue that follows. T. T. 

Line 451. the enemy is passed the marsh ;] There was 

a large marsh in Bosworth plain between the two amies. 
Henry passed it, and made such a disposition of his forces 
that it served to protect his right wing. By this movement 
he gained also another point, that his men should engage 
with the sun behind them, and in the (kces of his enemies : 
a matter of great consequence when bows and arrows were 
in use. Malone. 



BND OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON KIMG RICHARD HI. 
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ACT r. 

LINE 22. Till this time, pomp was single ; but now married 

To one above itself J] The author intends only to 

say in a noisy periphrase, that pomp was encreased on this 

occasion to more than twice as much as it had ever been 

before. Johnson. 

Line 23. EaehfoUotcing day 

Became the next day's master, &c.] Dies diem 

docet. Every day learned something from the preceding, 

' till the concluding day collected all the splendor of all the 

former shews. . Johnson. 

Line 47. That Bevis was beHet'd.] The old romantic 
legend of BevU of Southampton. This Bens (or Beavois) a 
Saxon, was for his prowess created by William the Con- 
queror earl of Southampton: of whom Camden in his Bri- 
tannia. Theobald. 

Line 6T. fierce iwiit*te« /] Fierce is here, I think, 

used like the French Jier for proud, unless we suppose an 
aUusion to the mimical ferocity of thje combatants in the tilt. 

Johnson. 

Line 68. That such a keech— ] A keeeh is a soUd lump 
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or mass. A cake of wax or tallow formed in a mould is 

called yet in some places a keech, Johnson. 

Line 97. Mutt fetch him in he papers.] He papei'Sy a verb . 

his own letter, by his own single authority, and without the 

concurrence of the council, must fetch in him whom he 

papers down. 1 don't undefrstand it, unless this be the 

meaning.. - Pope. 

Line 120. The ambassador is silencM ?] SUenc'd for recalVd, 

This being proper to be said of an oratory and an ambassador 

or public minister being called an orator, he applies silenc'd 

to ambassador. Warburton. 

I understand It rather of the French ambassador residing 

in England, who, by being refused an audience, may be said 

to be silenced, Johnson. 

Line 150. butcher'* s cur — "] Wolsey is said to have 

been the son of a butcher. Johnson. 

Line 153, A beggar*8 hook 

Out'worths a noble's blood,"] That is, the literary 
qualifications of a bookish beggar are more prized than the 
high descent of hereditary greatness- This is a contemptu- 
ous exclamation very naturally put into the mouth of one 
of the autient, unlettered, martial nobility. Johnson. 

Line 214. our court-cardinal — J Wolsey is after- 
wards called Actn^-cardinal. Malonb. 
Line 281. — j — my life is spanned already ;] To span is to 
gripe, or inclose in the hand; to span is also to measure by the 
palm and fingers. The meaning, therefore, may either be, 
thai hold is taken of my l\fe, my life is in the gripe of my enemies ; 
or, that my time is measured, t/te length of my Ijfe U now deter- 
'"'''^^- ' Johnson. 

Lme285. and the best heart of it,l Heart is not 

here taken for the great organ of circulation and life, but, 
in a common and popular sense, for the most valuable or 
precious part. Our author, in Hamlet, mentions the heart qf 
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heari. Exhausted and effete ground is said by the fkmier to 
be <mt qf heart. The hard and inner part of the oak is called 
heart ^ oak, JOHW soir. 

Line 387. what worst, as i^fty 

Hitting a grosser quaiity,] The worst actions of 
great men are commended by the vulgar, as more accommo- 
dated to the grossness of their notions. Johnson 

Line 423. out qf himseif.'] Beyond the treasures 

of his own mind. Johnson. 

Line 425. noble benefits 

Not well dispos'dy'] Great gifts of nature and 
education, not joined with good dispositions. Johnson 
• Line 519. Being my servant sworn, Ac] Sir Wil- 
liam Blomer (Holinshed calls him BtUmer) was reprimanded 
by the king in the star chamber, for that, being his sworn 
servant, he had left the king's service for the duke of Buck- 
ingham's. Edwards^s MSS, Steevens 

Line 550. Is it posstble, the spells qf France should juggle 

Men into such strange mysteries ?] Mysteries were 
allegorical shows, which the mummers of those times exhipi 
bited in odd and fantastic habits. Mysteries are used, by an 
easy figure, for those that exhibited mysteries ; and the sense 
is only, that the travelled Englishmen were metamor- 
phosed, by foreign fashions, into such an uncouth appear- 
ance, that they looked like mummers in a mystery. Johnson. 

Line 558. A fit or two & the face ;] A fit of the face seems 
to be what we now term a grimace, an artificial cast of the 
countenance. Johnson 

Line 646. As first-good company, &c.] i. e. he would have 
you as merry as these three things can make you, the best 
company in the land, of the best rank, good wine, &c. 

THEOBilLD 

Line 654. chambers discharged,] Chambers are 

very small guns, used only on occasions of rejoicing. They 
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ftre ao eoiitiriYCNl at to earry great charges, aad thereby to 
make a Datte more tbau proportioned to their siie. Some 
of them are still fired in the Park, and at the places opposite 
to the parliament- house, when the king goes thither. Cam- 
den enumerates them among other gnus, as follows— >'* can- 
nonsy demi-cannohSy dmrnbera, arquebuse, musquet.'^ 

Stsbybiis. 

Line 761. Vom have found him, aardinal;] Holinshed says 

the cardinal mistook, and pitched upon sir Kdward Neville; 

upon which the king langhed, and pulled off both his own 

mask and sir Edward's. EdwardsU MSS, Steevbnb. 



ACT 11. 

I^iie02. YoH few that hv'd me, Sic] These lines 

are rcnHkrkably tender and pathetic. Johnson. ' 

Line 308. have great care 

I be nai fnnnd a talker.'] I take the meaning to 
be, JLei tare he tmkem that my promiae be performed, that my pro- 
fessianf qf weleoBte be tiat found empty talk. Johnson. 

Liiie4(N(. To giee her the avamU!] To send her away 
contemptuously; to pronounce against her a sentence of 
ejection. Johnson. 

Line 49S« a gem 

To lighten M this iOe?] Perhaps alluding to 
the earbumde, a gem supposed to have intrinsic light, and to 
shine in the dark ; any other gem may reflect light, but can- 
not give it Johnson. 

Line 6U. is it biiter? forty pence, no.] Forty pence 

was in those days the proverbial expression of a small 
wageit. Money was then reckoned by pounds, marks, and 
mibles. Forty pence is half a noble or the sixth part of a 
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peniid.' TMtf p«face, vir tliree and fo«t peiice, stifl remains 
ia ¥Da«y offices the legfil aad estaMtslied fee. Stebvbns. 

Ciae MS. Hftol longer fw desire IA« eouif ;] i. e. that ^u 
dssn^e ta prvintH tiie business of the eanrt*; that yon solicit a 
mare distant aesaioa aad trial, t Malonb. 

Xiae^llS; Whipepawen we your retainers; MtdytmrwordSf 
Dmnestieks to yop, serve your will,] Yon have 
BOW fit power' 9t y^nt beck, fallowing in your retinae ; and 
wards ^btvefore are degraded to the servile state of per- 
forming any office which you shall give them. In humbler 
and more common terms ; having now f^ot power you do' not 
regard yt/ur word. Johnson. 

Line 722. on my honour 

I spook my good lord cardinal to this pointy] The 
king, liaving first addressed to Wolsey, breaks off; and de- 
dares afoa bis haaour to the whole coort, that he speaks 
the oandtnars sentiments npon the point in question ; and 
clears hiaa from any attempt, or wish, to stir that business. 

Theobald. 

Line 740. ^ Tki* respite shook 

The bosom </ my conscience,] Shakspeare, in all 
his historical plays, was a most diligent observer of Holins- 
hed*8 Chronicle. Now Holinshed, in th« speech which be 
has given to king Henry upon this snbject, makes him deli- 
ver himself thns : ^ Which words', once coneeived within 
'' the secret bottom of my conscience, ingendred such a scru- 
** pulons doubt, that my conscience was incontinently ac- 
combred, vexed, and disquieted.'* Vide, Life of Henry VIII. 
V* 907. Theobald. 

line 768. ■ hulling tn 

The wild sea ] That is, floating without 

guidance : tossM here am} there. Johnson. 

. llie expression belongs to navigation. A ship is said to 
hall, when she is dismasted, and only her huU, or hulk, is ief^ 
at the direction and mercy of the waves. Steeyens. 
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Line 708. / then mm^d yoiij I liave rescntd the text 
from Holinshed. — *^ I moted it in oonfessicm to yon, my 
^ lord of Lincoln, then ghostly father. And forasmuch as 
^* then you yourself were in some doubt, you moved me to 
** ask the counsel of all these my lords. Whereupon I mtned 
** you, my lord of Canterbury, first to have your Ueenee^ in 
** as much as you were metropolitan, to put this matter in 
" question; and so IdidqfaU qfynu, my lords.** Holinshed's 
Life of Henry VIII. p. 908. Thbobaud*. 



ACT IIL 

Line 46. £iiey mid htue opinton agauul ikgrn^"} I would be 
glad that my conduct were in some publick trial confronted 
with mine enemies, that envy and corrupt judgment might 
try their utmost power against me. Johnson. 

Line 105. (Themgh he be grown so desperate to be honest,)"} 
Do you think that any Englishmen dare advise me ; or, if 
any man should venture to advise with honesty, that he 
could live ? Johnson. 

Line 127. The more shame for ye ;] If I mistake you, it is 
by your fault, not mine ; for I thought you good. The dis- 
tress of Katharine might have kept her from the quibble to 
which she is irresistibly tempted by the word cardinal, 

Johnson. 

Line 277. And hedges, his own way.] To hedge, is to cre^ 
along by the hedge ; not to take the direct and open path, 
but to steal covertly through circumvolutions. Johnson. 

£nter the King,reading a Schedule i\ That the cardinal gave 
the king an inventory of his own private wealth, by mis- 
take, and thereby mined himself, is a known variation from 
the truth of history. Shakspeare, however, has not injudi- 
ciously represented the ikll of that great man, as owing to 
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an accident which he had once improved to the destrnction 
of another. See Holinshed, vol. it. p. 796 and 797. 

<< Thomas Ruthall, bishop of Durham, was, after the death 
« of king Henry VII. one of the privy council to Henry VIII. 
'<' to whom the king gave in charge to write a book of the 
<< whole estate of the kingdom, &c. Afterwards, the king 
** commanded cardinal Wolsey to go to this bishop, and to 
« bring the book away with him.-— This bishop having writ- 
^ ten two books (the one to answer the king's command, 
^ and the other intreating of his own private afiairs) did 
'' bind them both after one sort in vellum, &c. Now, when 
'' the cardinal came to demand the book due to the king, 
*^ the bishop unadvisedly commanded his servant to bring 
" the book bound in white vellum, lying in his study, in 
'^ such a place. The servant accordingly brought forth one 
^* of the books so bound, being the book intreating of the 
<< state of the bishop, &c. The cardinal having the book, 
** went from the bishop, and after (in his study by himself) 
** understanding the contents thereof, he greatly rejoiced, 
'^ having now occasion (which he long sought for) offered 
<< unto him, to bring the bishop into the king's disgrace. 

** Wherefore he went forthwith to the king, delivered the 
" book iuto his hands, and briefly informed him of the con- 
" tents thereof; putting further into the king's head, that 
** if at any time he were destitute of a mass of money, he 
** should not need to seek further therefore than to the cof- 
'' fers of the bishop. Of all which when the bishop had in- 
" telligence, Sec, he was stricken with such grief of the 
" same, that he shortly, through extreme, sorrow, ended his 
*' life at London, in the year of Christ 1523. After which, 
<< the cardinal, who had long before gaped after his bishop- 
^' rick, in singular hope to attain thereunto, had now his 
«* wish in effect, &c. Steeveks. 

Line 593 Worse than the sacring 6e2J,] The little bell» 
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whick i0 rang to gvre notice of the Htf9i a|>proaching yihen 
it is carried in procejisioo, %b also in other offices of the 
Sonish church, is called the wring, or ccmeertUwn hell ; from 
the French' word, ticrer. Theobau>. 

line 722. — f--^ a iomif ^f wpkan^i tean wept •n ^em /] The 
duoceUor is the general gvaf diao of orphans* A tomb ^ 
iMTSis very harsh. Johnsow. 



ACT IV. 

line 1. ^ ■■■ > ^^ nce agam,] Alliiding to their former 
meeting in the second act. JofiNsojv. 

Line It. I their royal tntiids ;] i. e. their nunds well 

affected to iMr king. MAtonE. 

Line 24. ^""* * this datf — ] Hanmer reads, 
■ ■ — > > these i{<qFt, — r-^ 
hut Shakspcare meant svrA « ^y «« liis, a coronation day. 
And stick U the Eoglisfa idiom, which onr author commonly 
prefers to grammatical nicety. Jqhnsoit. 

Line 105 • — -. — like ruM-*"] That is, like battering 
rams. Josnson. 

Line 171. ^r^ — ^ he ttepp^d b^on me, happily. 

Far my extmple.^ H^pf^y seem» to mean on 
this oQOuthan-^pertuivetUure* I have been mpre than once of 
this opinion, when I have met with the smne word mis-spelt 
in other passages. Stpbvsiis. 

Line 180. with eaty roads,'] i. e. hy short stages* 

Mam>nb. 

Line 199. Of an unbtmuded stomach,] i. e. of uubovndfd 
pride, or haughtinese, Srg^VBIfS. 

Line 229. Unwilling to ouiHve the good that didit;.i.e' Un- 
willing to survive that virtue which was the cause of its 
foundation. Maiane. 
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ACT V. 



Line 4. Nat for deUg]U$;Ji Otrchrtr hinMelf i* Mot aittch 
delisbted. The delight ftt which he biiits seem td he the 
king's diversion, which keeps him in attendance. Johnson. 

Line 18. Some teach of yaut Utt€ bmmness ^ Soiwe Mni of 
the bnsiness that keeps yon awake Mr Date. Johnson. 

line S9. mme nam wmy;] Mine own opinion in ve- 

ligion. Jcfuinon. 

Line 49. Simida in the pip tmd trade tif tnore prtfermtrttSy] 
Trade is the practued method, the general course, JoHMON. 

Line 58. ■ / Kme 

Incens'd the lords o* the catntU, that he ^ 4Iec. 
A most arch heretkk,] The passage', according 
to ShakspeareU licentious granmaTy may meanf— I hi^ve 
ineena'd the lords of the council, /or that he is, i. e. because, 

STSfiVtNS. 

Line 63. ■ ' ■ broken with the king ;} They haye brokieu 
sUenee ; told their minds to the king. jOBNflOtf. 

IJne 110. Foil a brother iff us, &c.] Yon being* one 

of the council, it is necessary to imprison you, that the wit- 
nesses against you may not be deterred. Jorn^n. 

Line 148. Than I myseif, poor man.] Poor man probabTy 
belongs to the king's reply. JoRNsoy. 

Line 159. The good / stand on — ] Though good may be 
taken for advantage or superiofity, or any thing wtiictr may 
help or support, yet it would, I think, be more natural to 

The ground / stand on . JdtfNtow. 

Mr. Malone is of opinion that the old reading is right. 

Line 212. bless her !] it is doubtful whether her 

i» referred to the queen or the girl. JoiTNiiMi^. 
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Line 917. LooeHJ Lovell has been just sent ont of the 
presence, and^ no notice is given of liis return. I have 
placed it here at the instant when the king calls for him. 

Stikvins. 

Line 275. — — — dtnw the curtain close;] i. e. the ewrlam 
of the balcony, or upper stage, wiftre the king now is. 

Malovb. 

lineaOS. mtdeapMe 

QfomrJUskffew^remigeUfSecl If this passage 
means any thing, it may mean, few are peifeety wkiie t]jiey re- 
mam in their mortal capacity. Stbbv^ns. 

Line t23. a single heart,] i. e. a heart void of 

duplicity or guile. Malonb. 

line 444. Than but once think his piace beeemee thee not.] 
Who dares to suppose that the place or situation in which 
he b, is not suitable to thee also ? who supposes that 'thou 
art not as fit for the office of a privy counsellor as he is P 

Malonb. 

Line 481 . — — you'd spare , your spoons ;] It appears by 
this and another passage in the next scene, that the gossips 
gave spoons, Jounsom. 

It was the custom, long before the time of Shakspeare, for 
the sponsors at christenings to offer gilt spoons as a present 
to the child. These spoons were called apostle spoons, be- 
cause the figures of tlie apostles were carved on the tops of 
the handles. Such as were at once opulent and generous, 
gave the whole twelve ; those who were either more mode- 
rately rich or liberal, escaped at the expence of the four 
evangelists ; or even sometimes contented themselves with 
presenting one spoon only, which exhibited the figure of 
any saint, in honour of whom the child received its name. 

Stebvbns. 

Line 502. Paris-Garden?] The bear garden of 

that time. Johnson 
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Line 624. sir Guy, nor Colbrand,] Of Guy of War- 
wick every one has heard. Colbrand was the Danish giant, 
whom Gny subdaed at Winchester.' Their combat is very 
elaborately descrfbed by DraytMi in his Pelylbion, 

Johnson. 

Line 535. Moorfelds to muster m?] The tr^iu-bands 

of the city were exercised in Moorfields. Johnson. 

Line il»43. ■ he should be a brazier hy his face,'\ A 

brazier signifies a man that raamifaietures brass, and a mass 
of metal occasionally heated to contey warmth. Both these 
senses are here understood. ' Johnson. 

Line 647. That fire-drake^] A ftre-4rake is a 

fiery serpent ; SLfire-tcork, an ignis fatuus. 

Line 651. ■ . till her pinkM porringer /e/l off her head,"] 

Her pink*d porringer is her pinked cap, which looked as if it 
had been moulded on a porringer. Malonb. 

Line 563. the meteor—] The fire-drakey the 

brazier. Johnson. 

Line 666. — the Tribulation qf Tower-MUy or the 
limbs of Limehouse J I suspect the Tribulation to have been a 
puritanical meeting-house. The linibs of LAmehouse I do not 
understand. Johnson. 

Line 570. -— running- banquet of two beadleSy] A pub- 
lick whipping- Johnson. 

Line 589. here ye lie baiting qf burabards,] A bum- 
bard is an ale-barrel ; to bait bombards is to tipple^ to lie at the 
spigot Johnson. 

Line 698. I*ll pick you o'er the pales else,} To pick 

is to pitch. Malonb. 

Line 647. [Now shall this peace sleep unth her \ &c.] These 
lines, to the interruption by the king, seem to have been in- 
serted at some revisal of the play, after the accession of 
king James. If the passage, included in crotchets, be left 
out, the speech of Cranmer proceeds iq a regular tenour of 
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prediction and continuity of sentiments ; but by the iutec 
position of the new lines, he first celebrates Elizabeth'^ suc- 
cessor, and then wishes he did not know that she was to 
die ; first rejoices at the consequence, and then laments the 
cause. Our author was at once politick and idle; he re- 
solved to flatter James, but neglected to reduce the whole 
speech to propriety, or perhaps intended that the Jines in- 
serted should b& spoken in the action, and omitted in the 
publication, if any publication ever was in his thoughts. 
Mr. I'heobald has made the same observation. Johnson. 
Line 660. Hi$ honour and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations :] On a picture of 
this contemptible king which formerly belonged to the great 
Bacon, and is now in the possession of lord Grimston, he is 
styled imperii Atlantici conditor. The year before the revival 
of this play (1612) there was a lottery for the plantation of 
Virginia. These lines probably allude to the settlement of 
that colony. _ Malone. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT L 

- LINE 59. Handiest tn thy diacmtrse, O, that her hand, Sec] 
HoMdlett is here used metaphorically, with an allusion, at the 
same time, to its literal meaning \ and the jingle between 
hand and handlesi is perfectly in our author's manner. 

Malonk. 

Line 72."^ she ha» the mends—'] She may mend her com* 

plexion by the assistance of cosmeticks. Johnson. 

I believe it rather means — She may make the he$t qf a lad 
bargain* Steitens. 

Line 165 • ^— their particuiar additiens;] Their peculiar 
and characteristick qualities or denominations ; the term in 
this sense is originally forcnsick. Malone. 

Line 412. upon my wit, to dtfend my wiles :] So read 

both the copies : yet perhaps the author wrote, 

Upon my wit to defend my unlL 
The terms wit and tcUl were, in the language of that time, 
put often in opposition. Johnson. 

Line 503. the thing of courage,] It is said of the tiger, 

that in storms and high winds he rages and roars most furi- 
ously. Hanmeb. 
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Line 507. Retarns U chiding fortuneJ] For retunu, Han- 
nier reads replies unnecessarily, the sense being the same. 
The folio and quarto have retiresy corruptly. Johnson. 

Line 536. fVhen thai the general is not like the hivey] The 
meaning is When the general is not to the army like the hive to 
the bees, the repository of the stock of every individual, 
that to which each particular resorts ^ with whatever he has 
collected for the good of the whole, what honey is expected! 
what hope of advantage ? The sense is clear, the expression 
is confused. Johnson. 

Line 540. The heavens themselves^ This illustration was 
probably derived from a passage in Hooker : '^ If celestial 
** spheres should forget their wonted motion ; if the prince 
'« of the- lights of heaven should begin to stand; if the moon 
** should wander from her beaten way ; and the seasons of 
'^ the year blend themselves ; what would become of man ?" 
' Ths heavens themselves^ the pUmetSy and this center,] i. e. the 
center of the earth ; which,, according to the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem then in vogue, is the center of the solar system. 

Warbukton. 
Mr. Mason is of opinion that Ulysses meant the earth it^ 
self j for according to the Ptolemaic system, the earth is the 
center round which the planets move. 

Line 550. Bvty when the planets. 

In evil mixture^ to disorder wander^ 4ic.] I be- 
lieve the poet, according to astrological opinions, means^ 
when the planets form malignant configurations, when their 
aspects are evil towards one another. This he terms mfU 
^i^^re. Johnson. 

The apparent irregular motions of the planets were sttp>> 
posed to portend some disasters to mankind; indeed t^e 
planets themselves were not thought formerly to be con- 
fined in any fixed orbits of their own, but to wander about 
4id libitum, as the etymology of their names demonstrates. 

ANONYMOUt. 
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Line 641. to make paradoxes.] Paradoxes may have 

a meaning, but it is not clear and distinct. I 'wisli the 
oopies had given, 

to make parodies, Johnson. 

Line 683. A stranger to those most imperial looks — ] And 
yet this was the seventh year of the war. Shakspeare, who 
so wonderfully preserves character, nsnally confounds the 
customs of all nations, and probably supposed that the an- 
cients (like the heroes of chivalry) fought with beavers to 
their helmets. Steevens. 

Line 784. Be you my time^ &c.] i. e. be yon to my present 
purpose what time is in respect of all other schemes, viz. a 
ripener and bringer of them to maturity. Steevens. 

Line 790. mtrseiy — ] Alluding to a plantation called 

a nursery. Johnson. 

Line 800. . And, in the publication, make no strain,] Nestor 
goes on to say, make no difficulty, no doubt, when this duel 
comes to be proclaimed, but that Achilles, dull as he is, will 
discover the drift of it. Theobald. 

Line 817. scantling — ] That is, a measure, proportion. 

The carpenter cuts his wood to a certain scoitf^ti^. Johnson. 



ACT 11. 

Line 13. The plague qf Greece ] Alluding perhaps to 

the plague sent by Apollo on the Grecian army. Johnson. 

Line 15. Speak tlien, thou unsalted leaven, speak :] Unsalted 
leaven means sour without salt, malignity without wit. Shak- 
speare wrote first unsalted; but recollecting that want of 
salt was no fault in leaven, changed it to vinew^d, Johnson. 

The want of salt is no fault in leaven ; but leaven without 
the addition of salt will not make good bread ; hence Shak- 
speare used it as a term of reproach. Malonbs 
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Line 42. — r-pnn thee inio sAfo^»%] Pirn is in the midlatid 
coonties the vulgar and colloquial word for pound. Johnson. 

line 46. Thau stool for a wiich !\ In one way of trying a 
witch they used to place her on a chair or stool, with her 
legs tied across, that all ihe weight of her body might rest ' 
upon her seat ; and by that means, after some time, tlie cir- 
culation of the blood would be much stopped, and her sit- 
ting would be as painful as the wooden horse. Dr. Geet. 

Line 112. Nestor, — whose wit was mmUdif ere your 

grandsires had mtils — ] [Old copies] their grandsires.] I'his is 
one of these editors wise riddles. What ! was Nestor's wit 
mouldy before his grandsire's toes had any nails f Prepos- 
terous nonsense ! and yet so easy a change, as one poor pro- 
noun for another, sets all right and clear. Theobald. 

Line 210. Without some image qf the affected merit :J[ The 
will affects an object fo^ some supposed merit, which Hector 
says is censurable, unless the merit so effected be really 
there. Johnson. 

Line 243. And do a deed that fortune never did,] If I under- 
stand this pabsage, the meaning is, *' Why do you, by cen- 
** suring the determination of your own wisdoms, degrade 
** Helen, whom fortune has not yet deprived of her value, 
'' or against whom, as the wife of Paris, fortune has not in 
**^ this war so declared, as to malce ns value her less i" This 
is very harsh, and much strained. Johnson. 

Line 340. There is a law — J What the law does in every 
nation between individuals, justice ought to do between 
nations. Johnson. 

Line 357. the perfurmance qf our heaving spleens,] The 

execution of spite and resentment. Johnson* 

Line 392. without drawing their massy irons,] That is, 

without drawing their swords to cut the web. They use no 
me^ns but those of violence. Johnson. 

Line 429. decline the whole question,'^] Deduce the 

question from the first case to the last. Johmsoit. 
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Line 6 10. underwrite^] To mtbteribe, in Shakspeare, 

is to obey. Johnsow. 

Line 694. Not for the tfmthr-^ Not for the value of all 
for which we are fighting. ' Johnson. 

Line 612. AJax. /'// kimi himy PU make him supple, he's 
not yet thorough warm. 
Nest. - — 'force him with praiaea: &c ] The lat- 
ter part of Ajax*8 speech is certainly got out of place, and 
ought to be assigned to Nestor, as I have ventured to trans* 
pose it. Ajax is feeding on his vanity, and boasting what 
he will do to Achilles ; he'll pash him o'er the face, he'll 
make him eat swords, he'll knead him, he'll supple him, &e, 
Nestor and Ulysses slily labour to keep him up in tliis vein ; 
and to this end Nestor craftily hints, that Ajax is not warm 
yet, but mnst be crammed with more flattery. Theobajld. 

Line 656. Nest. Ay, my good eon.] In the folio and in 
the modern editions Ajax desires to give the title of father 
to Ulysses j in the quarto, more naturally, to Nestor. 

Johnson 



ACT in. 

Line S6. lovfs invisible aimlyl May mean the toul </ 

love invisible every where else. Johnson. 

Line 78. And, my lord, he desires you,"] Here I think the 
speech of Pandarus should begin, and the rest of it should 
be added to that of Helen j but I have followed ihe copies. 

Johnson. 

Line 214. you must be watch'd ere you be made tame,] 

Hawks were tamed by being kept from sleep; and thus Pan- 
darus means that Cressida should be tamed. Maione. 

Line 221. —a kiss in fee-farm !] Is a kiss of duration 
that has no bounds -, sl fee-farm being a grant of lands in fee, 
that is, for ever, reserving a certain rent. Malone. 
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Line 343. biU yon are wise; 

' Or else you love not ; For to be wise, and low. 
Exceeds man*s might ; &c»] I read ; 

but we*re not wise, 

Or else we loVe not ; to be wise, and love, 

Exceeds man's might , 

Cressida, in return to the praise given by Troilus to her 
wisdom, replies, *' That lovers are never wise ; that it is be- 
yond the power of man to bring love and wisdom to an 
union/' Johnson. 

Line 341. swifter than blood decaiys /J Bhod, in Shak- 

speare, frequently means desire, appetite. Malone. 

Line 344 Might be affronted loith the match'^] I wish, 
<' my integrity might be met and matched with such equa- 
lity and force of pure uumingled love." Johnson. 

Line 348. And simpler than the infancy qf truth,] This is 
fine ; and means, ** Ere truth, to defend itself against de- 
ceit in the commerce of the world, had, out of necessity, 
learned worldly policy." Warburton.. 

Line 356. as plantage to the moon,] Alluding . to the 

common opinion of the influence the moon has over what is 
planted or sown, which was therefore done in the increase. 

Warburton. 

Plantage is not, I believe, a general term, but the herb 
which we now call plantain, in Latin, plantago, which was, I 
suppose, imagined to be under the peculiar influence of the 
moon. Johnson. 

Line 360. As truth's authentick author to be cited,] Troi- 
lus shall crown the verse, as a roan to be cited as the anUhentic 
author of truth ; as one whose protestations were true to a 
proverb. Johnson. 

Line 565. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back,] This, 
speech is printed in all the modern editions with such de- 
viations from the old copy, as exceed the lawful power of an 
editor. Johnson. 
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ACT IT.] TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 7 

Line 674. O^er-run, &c.] The quarto wholly omits the 
simile of the hone, and reads thus : 

And leave you hindmost* then what they do in present. 

The folio seems to have some omission, for the simile begins, 

Or like a gallant horse Johnsok. 

Line 602. Made emulous missions — ] The meaning of 
rniasiun seems to be dispatches of the gods from heaven about 
mortal business, such as often happened at the siege of 
Troy. Johnson. 

Line 616. Keeps place with thoiughlf'] i. e. there is in the 
providence of a state, as in the providence of the universe, 
a kind of vinquiiy. The expression is exquisitely fine. 

Warbuktow. 

652. OmtMton to do, &c.] By fkegUding our duty we cam- 
mutton or enable that danger of dishonour, which could not 
reach ns before, to lay hold upon us. Johnson. 



ACT IV. 

Line 25. Btf Venus' hand I swear,'] This oath was used 

to insinuate his resentment for Diomedes' wounding his mo- 
ther in the hand. Warburton. 

I believe Shakspeare had no such allusion in his thoughts. 
He would hardly have made .£neas civil and uncivil in the 
same breath. Steevbns. 

Line 287. JDistaUed with the saJi qf broken tears,] i. e. of 
tears to which we are not permitted to give full vent, being 
interrupted and suddenly torn from each other. Malonb. 

Line 306. For I wtU throw my glove to death—] That is, I 
will challenge death himself in defence of thy fidelity. 

Johnson. 

Line 355. • catch mere simplicity'^ The meaning, I 

think, is, while others, by their art, gain high estimation, I, 
by honesty, obtain a plain simple approbation. Johnson, 
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Liii« 868. pMsesi thee wkal she u.] I ifvill malie ikee 

jfuUy tmderstand. This sense of the word poneei is frequeut 
in our ft«thor. JoHRSoir. 

Line 478. Never*§ my day^ and then a hies qf you,] I once 
gaVe both these lines to Cressida. She bids Ulysses beg a 
kiss ; he asks that he may have it, 

When Helen is a maid again 

She tells him that then he shall have it: 

When Helen is a maid again : 
Ores. I an your debtor, claim it when 'tis dne. 
Never's my day, and then a kiss/or yon. 
But I rather think that Ulysses means to slight her, and that 
the present reading is right. Johnson. 

Line 489. a coasting welcome — ] An ameremt addreu ; 

wurtskip. JoHNSov. 

A eoagting welcwne is a conciliatory welcome, that makes 
silent advances before the tongue has uttered a word. 

Malome. 

Line 508. Valour and pride excel themselves in Hector ;] 
Shakspeare's thought is not exactly deduced. Nicety of ex- 
pression is not his character, llie meaning is plain, '< Va- 
lour (says ^neas) is in Elector greater than valour in other 
men, and pride in Hector is less than pride in other men. 
So that Hector is distinguished by the excellence of having 
pride less than other pride, and valoujr more than other 
valour." Johnson. 

Line 535. *— — on impair thauii^hi^} A thought suitable to 
the dignity of his character. This word I should have chang- 
ed to impure, were I not overpowered by the unanimity of 
the editors, and concurrence of the old copies, Jphnson. 

Line 679. Nid Neoptolemus so aurabU, ifec] By Ne^ok- 
nMs the author meant AchiUes himself; and remembering 
that the son was Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, considered Neopto- 
lemus as the nomen gentilitium^ and thought the father was 
likewise Achilles Neoptolemus. JoiiN40N* 
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Shakspeare certainly uses Neoptolemnu for AchiHea* 

STEEVBNt. 

Line 586. We^U answer it ;] That is, answer the epeped- 
once, JoHNSo;!. 

Line 597. -^—^your knights,] The word knight as often as 
it occnrs is sure to bring with it the idea of chivalry^ and 
revives the memory of Amadis and his followers, rather than 
that of the mighty confederates who fought on either side in 
the Trojan war. Steev ens. 

These knighfsy to the amount of about two hundred thou- 
sandy (for there were not less in both armies,) Shakspeare 
found, with all the appendages of chivalry, in The Thiee 
Destnictunu <if Trvtf* Malone. 

Line 682. / shall Meatall thee, lord Ulysses, thou !] Should 
we not read— Uottg-fe? Notwithstanding you have invited- 
Hector to your tent, I shall draw him first into mine. 

Tyrwhitt. 

ACT V, 

Line 7. TTum crusty batch <if nature,] Batch is changed by 
Theobald to botch, and the change is justified by a pompous 
note, which discovers that lie did not know the word batch. 
What is more strange, Hanmer has followed him. Batch is 
any thing baked, Johnson. 

Batch does not signify any thing baked, but all that is 
baked at one time, without heating the oven afresh. So 
Ben Jouson in his Catilwe : 

** Except be were of the same meal and batch." 

Steevens. 

Line 14. The surgeates box,] In this answer Thersites only 
quibbles upon the word tent. Han m er. 

Line 22. cold palsies,] This catalogue of loathsome 

maladies ends io the folio at cold palsia. It may be remark- 
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ed, though it proves nothing, that, of the few alterations 
made by Milton in the second edition of his wonderful 
poem, one was, an enlargement of tlie enumeration of 
diseases. Johnson. 

Line 31. you ruinous butt ; Ace] Patroclus reproaches 

Thersites with deformity, with having one part crowded 
into another. Johnson. 

Line 38. Out, gall !] Hanmer reads nut-gaU, which an- 
swers well enough to finchregg; It has already, appeared, 
that our author thought the nutt-gall the bitter gall. He is 
called nut, from the conglobation of his form j but both the 
copies read, Out, gall! Johnson. 

Line 39. Finch egg !] Of this reproach I do not know 
the exact meaning. I- suppose he means to call him singing 
bird, as implying an useless favourite, and yet more, some- 
thing more worthless, a singing bird in the egg, or gene- 
rally, a slight thing easily crushed. Johnson. 

A finches egg is remarkably gaudy ; but of terms of re- 
proach it is diflBcult always to pronounce the exact mean- 
in-, Steeyens. 

Line 62. forced wUk iriij] Stuffed with wit. A term 

of cookery.— In this speech I do not well understand what 
is meant by loving quails. Johnson. 

In old French, caille was synonimous to fiUe dejoie. Thus 
in Rabelais translated—" Coated quails and laced mutton, 
waggishly singing." Malone. 

Line 201. keep this sleeve.] The custom of wearing a 

lady's sleeve for a favour, is mentioned in HalVs C/irwiwte, 

foi, 12. " One ware on his head-piece his lady's sleeve, and 

« another bare on his helme the glove of his deareling." 

Line 257. Troilus, farewell /] The characters of Cressida 
and Pandarus are more immediately formed from Chaucer 
than from Lydgate; for though the latter mentions them 
both characteristically, he does not sufficiently dwell on the 
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i&fkmy of the latter to have furnished Shakspeare with many 
circumstances to be found in this tragedy. Lydgate, speak- 
itfg of Cressida, says only, 

" She gave her heart and love to Diome^de, 
" To shew what trust there is in woman kind ; 

" For she of her new love no sooner sped, 
^* But Troilus was clean out of her mind, 

^' As if she never had him never known or seen, 
'< Wherein I cannot guess what she did mean.'* 

Steevens. 
Lin6 366. My dreams ufilly gure, prove ominous to the day,1 
i. e. forbode ill to it, and shew that it will be a fatal day to 
Troy. Malone. 

The hint for this dream of Andromache is taken from Lyd- 
gate. Steevens. 

Line 389. It is the purpose,] The mad prophetess speaks 
here with all the coolness and judgment of a skilful casuist 
" The essence of a lawful vow^ is a lawful purpose, and the 
vow of which the end is wrong must not be regarded as co- 
gent." Johnson. 

Line 431. with recourse </ ^eors;] i.e. tears that 

continue to course one another down the face. TVarburton. 
Line 5l5. to proclaim barbarisnif} To set up the autho- 
rity of ignorance to declare that they will be governed by 
policy no longer. Johnson. 

Line 528. Art thou qf blood, and honour?] This is an idea 
taken from the ancient books of romantic chivalry, as is the 
following one in the speech of Diomed : 

And am her knight by proof. . Steevens. 

Line 547. bastard MargareUm — ] The introduction of 

a bastard son of Priam, under the name of Margarelon, is 

one of the circumstances taken from the story book of The 

Three Destructions qf Troy. Theobald. 

Line 662. scaled sculls — ] Sculls are great numbers 
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of fishes swimming together. The modern editors, not be- 
ing acquainted with the term, changed it into shoait, 

STEEVBNt. 

Line 606. yov cogging Greeks ;] This epithet has no 

particalar propriety in this place, but the author had heard 
of Gr4gcia Mendax. loHNsoir. 

Surely the epithet had propriety in respect of Diomed at 
leasty who had defrauded him of his mistress. Troilus be- 
stows it on both, unhu ob culpam, Stbeyemb. 

Line 629. ril/rueh tfj The vrordjruah 1 never found 
elsewhere, nor understand it. Hamner explains it, to l/reak 
or bruise. JoHMsoH. 

Line 662. Even with the vail— *] The vail is, I think, the 
HHkiitg of the sun ; not veil or cover, Johnsom* 

Line 676. A stickler was one who stood by to part the 
combatants when victory could be determined without blood- 
shed. They are often mentioned by Sidney. '' Anthony 
'' (says sir Thos. North in his translation of Plutarch) was 
** himself in person a stickler to part the young men when 
*^ they had fought enough.** They were called sticklers^ from 
carrying sticks or staves in their hands, with which they in- 
terposed between the combatants. We now call tibem 
sidesmen, Stebvens. 



END OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON TROILUS AND CRES81DA* 
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CORIOLANUS. 



ACT I. 

Line 23. Let i» revenge fhia tcUk our pikes, ere we hecome 
rakes :] It is plain that, in our author's time, we had the 
proverb As lean as a ruke» Of this proverb the original is 
obscure. Rake now signifies a dissolute man, a man worn but 
with disease and debauchery. But the signification is, I 
think, much more modern than the proverb. Rakely in 
Island ick, is said to mean a cur-dog, and this was probably 
the first use among us of the word rake ; as lean as a rake is, 
therefore, as lean as a dog too worthless to be fed. Johmson*- 

Line 228. Pd make a quarry 

With thousands — 1 Why a quarry? I suppose, 
not because he would pile them square, but because he 
would give them for carrion to the birds of prey. Johnson. 

Line 332. Of his demerits rob Cominius.'] Merits and 
demerits had anciently the same meaning. Steeyens. 

Line 464. A crack, madam,] The following passage in 
the Cynthia's Revels of Ben Johnson, may best explain the 
term: 

** Since w6 are tamM cracksy let's study to be like 

^ a'ocks, act freely, carelesly, and capriciously.'* Steevens 
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Line 748. Please you to mareh ; 

And four ekatl quiekly draw aui my tomnumdy 
Which men are best incliiCd,] I cannot bat 
inspect this passage of corruption.. Why should they fimrefi, 
tliat /our might select those that were heet vneliiCdl How 
would their inclinations be known ? Who were the four that 
should select them ? Perhaps, we may read, 

— ' Please y<m to march^ 

And fear shall quickly draw out of my command^ 
Which men are least inclined. 
It is easy to conceive that, by a Utile negligence, /ear might 
be changed to /our and least to best. Let us march, and 
that fear which incites desertion will free my army from 
cowards. Johnsom. 

Line T92. Here is the steed, we the caparison J This is an 
odd encomium. The meaning is, ** this man performed the 
action, and we only filled up the show.^ Johmson, 

Line 896. Being a Voice, Sfc.l It may be just observed, 
that Shal&speare calls the Void, VoUes, which the modern 
editors have changed to the modem termination (^ Folcton J. 
I mention it here, because bere the change has spoiled the 
mpasure. 

Being a Voice, be that I am. Condition f Johmson. 
Line 773. Wert thou the Hector, 

That was^the whip iifyowr hragg'd fn^eny^ The 
l^omans boasted themselves descended from the Trojans, hovf 
then was Hector the whip t^ their progeny') It must mean the 
vfhip with which the Trojans scourged the Greel&s, which 
cannot be but by a very unusual construction, or the author 
must Iiave forgotten the original of the Romans ; unless whip 
l^as some meaning which includes advantage or superiority, aa 
we say, he has the whip-hand, for he has the advantage 

JOIlNSOfI* 
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ACT II. 



line 7. Pray yout &c.] When the tribune, in reply to 
Meneniui's remark, on the p^ople^s bate of Coriolanus, had 
observed that even beasts know their fneruiSj Menenius asks, 
v^am does the tvolflove? implying that there are beasts which 
love nobody, and that among those beasts are the people. 

JOHMSOir. 

Line 40. towards the napes qfyour necfcs,] With al- 

lasion to the fable, which says, that every man has a bag 
hanging before him, in which he puts his neighboor's faults, 
and another behind him, in which he stows his own. 

JOHNSOir. 

Line 72. you wear out a good. Sic.'] It appears from 

this whole speech that Shakspeare mistook the office of 
pra^ectus wrbis for the tribnne*s office. Warburton. 

Line 109. Take my cap, JupHefy and I thank thee;] Dn 
Warbnrton reads, take my cup, 

Shakspeare so often mentions throwing up eaps in this 
play, that Menenius may be well enough supposed to throw 
up his cap in thanks to Jupiter. JoHNsoir. 

Line 239. seld'Skownflamens — ] i. e. priests who 

seldom exhibit themselves to public view. Steevems 

Line 473* It then retnains. 

That you do apeak to the people.] Coriolanus was 
banished U. C. 2G2. But till the time of Manlius Torqnatns 
U. C. 393, the senate chose both the consuls : and then the 
people, assisted by the seditious temper of the tribunes, got 
the choice of one. But if he makes Rome a democracy^ 
which at this time was a perfect aristocracy, he sets the 
balance even in his Timon, and Athens, which was a perfect 
democracy, into an aristocracy. But it would be unjust to 
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attribute this entirely to his ignorance ; it sometimes pro- 
ceeded from tlie too powerful blaze of his imagination, which 
when once lighted up made all acquired knowledge fade and 
disappear before it. For sometimes again we find him, when 
occasion server, not only writing up to the truth of history, 
but fitting his sentiments to the nicest manners of his pecn- 
Uar subject, as well as the digwiy of his characsers, or the 
dictates of nature in general. Wa&burtoit. 

Line 610. Once,] Once here means the same as when 

we say, once far all, Wa&burtoit. 

. Line 51$. fVe haee power ta oureelivee to do ii, butU ie m 

pomerthat we hare no power lo do;] Power first signifiea 

natMral power or force, and then morui power or right. Daviea 

has used the same word with great variety of meaning. 

Use all thy powers that heavenly power to praUCf 

That gate the power to do . > Johnsoit. 

Line 580. if all our wite were to itaue out if one 

eeuUfSceJ] Meaning, titough o«r having but one interest 
was most apparent, yet onr wishes' and projects would be 
infinitely discordant. Warburtoit. 

Line 69t7. / wlU not Seal yovr knowledge'^] I wiU not 
Btrengthen or complete your knowledge. The $eal is that which 
gives authenticity to a writing. Johnscmt. 

line 644. ■ Mts w'oolvish gourn—'] Signifies this 

rough hirsute gown. Johnson. 

Line 720. ignorant to oeei^t?] Were yon ignorant 

to see it, is,^ did you want knowledge to discern it. 

JOBNSOM. 

Line 77S. Eiforce his pride,} Object his pride, and en« 
force the objection. JonmoN* 

Line 821. — observe and answer 

The vantage qf his cn^er*] Mark, catch, and 
improve the opportunity, which his hasty anger will afford. 

us. JOBNSON 
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ACT ni. 

Linens. u^ rule y€u not their teHhl] The meta- 
phor it from meB*s setting a buU-dog or mastiff upon any 
one. Warbubton.. 

Linen. Notunlikey 

Each waff to better yours,'] i. e. likely to provide 
better for the security of the common wealth than yon 
(whose bmemeee it b) will do. To which the reply is perti- 
nent, 

Why then should I be eoiuui? WARBITRTOif.. 

Line9&. let them 

Regard me usido notJUdtery tmd 
Therein behold themselves ;] Let them look in the 
mirror which I hold up to them, a mirror which does not 
flatter, and see themselves. Johnson. 

Line 100. The cockle iff rd)eUiony'\ Cockle is a weed which 
grows up with the com. The thought is taken from Sis 
Tho. North's translation of Plutarch, where it is given as 
follows : ** Moreover* he said, that they nourished against 
** themselves the naughty seed and cockle of insolency and 
^ sedition, which had been sowed and scattered abroad 
" among the people, &c.'* Stebvens. 

Line 129. *I\ms from the eanonJ] Was contrary to the 
established rule ; it was a form of speech to which he has 
no right. • Johnson. 

Line 205. That Unie the fundamental part ^ state. 

More than you doubt the change qf*t ;] To doubt 
is to fear, llie meaning is. You whose zeal predominates 
over your terronrs ; yon who do not so much fear the dan- 
ger of violent measures, as wish the good to which they 
are necessary, the preservation of the original constitution 
of our govermnent. Johnson. 
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Line 208. To jump a body^ To jump a body may mean, 
to put it into a violent agitation or commotion. Steeybivs. 

Liine 213. Of that integrity whieh ihould become ii;] Inite-. 
grity is in this place aoundneasy uniformity, consistency, in the 
same sense as Dr. Warburton often uses it, when he men« 
tions the iniegriitf of a metaphor. To becomCf is to nut, to 
befti, Johnson, 

Line 325. One time will owe another,'] I known not whe- 
ther to otife in this place means to poaesa by right, or to be tii. 
debied. Either sense may be admitted. One time, in which 
the people are seditious, will give ui power in some other tiaie ; 
or, this time of the people's predominance will rtca them ti| 
debt ; that is, will lay . them open to the law, and expose 
them hereafter to more servile subjection, Johnson. 

Line 334. ' Before the tag retwmT\ The lowest and most 
despicable of the popukice are still denominated by those a 
little above them, Tag^ rag, and bobtail. Johnson. 

Line 370. Do not cry havock, where you ehould but hunt 
With modest wmrantJ] 1. e. Do not give the 
signal for unlimited slaughter, &c. Steevenb. 

' Line 506. You are too abooiute ; 

Though therein you can never be too noble. 

But when extremities speak,] Except in cases 

of urgent necessity, when your resolute and noble spirit* 

however commendable at other times, ought to yield to the 

occasion. Malone. 

Line 536. I am in this. 

Your wife your son, these senators, the nobles; 
And yotf, &c.] I think tlie meaning is, lam in^ 
their condition, I am at stake^ together with your wife, your 
son. Johnson. 

Line 554. — — — humble as the ripest mulberry,"] Thia 
fruit, when thorouglily ripe, drops from the tree. 

Steevens 
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Line 581. ■ my unbarVd aeoncel] The Boppliantl of 

the people used to present themselves to them in sordid and 
neglected dresses. Stbevbns. 

Line 601. Which qnired wUh my druntj Which played in 
ameert with my drnni. Johnson. 

Line 615. let 

Thy mother nttherfeel thy pride, than fear 

Thy dangeroue stoutneM i] Perhaps she means, 

^ Go, do thy worst j let me rather feel the utmost extremity 

** that thy pride can bring upon us, than live thus in fear of 

** thy dangerous obstinacy." Johnson. 

Line 679. ■■ which looks 

With us to break his neekJ] To look is to tnit^ or 
expect. The sense I believe is, What he has in his heart is 
waiting there to help us to break his neck, Johnson. 

Jane 791. My dear wife*s estimate,'} I love my country be- 
yonnd the rate at which I value my dear wife, Jounaon. 

Line 800. You common cry of curs /] Cry here signifies a 
troop or pack, Malonb. 

Line 808. — — — Have the power still 

To banish your defenders ; till, at length. 
Your ignorance, (which finds not, till it feels,) &c]. 
Still retain the power of banishing your defenders, till your 
nndisceming folly, which can foresee no consequences, leave 
none in the city but yourselves, who ^re always labouring 
your own destruction. 

It is remarkable, that, among the political maxims of the 
speculative Harrington, there is one which he might have 
borrowed from this speech : " The people," says he, " can- 
^ not see, but they can feel/' It is not much to the honour 
of the people, that they have the same character of stu- 
pidity from their enemy and tlieir friend. Such was the 
-power of our author*s mind, that he looked through life in 
all its relations private and civil. Johnson 
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ACT IV. 

line 8. fortuneU blowg. 

Whin matt tinuk heme, being gentle wounded, eraxeB 
A noiU euwKmg t] The sense is. When Fortune 
strikes her hardest blows, to be wounded, and yet continue 
ealfOy requires a genefons- poU^y, He calls this calmnesa* 
ewnningy because it is the effect of reflection and philosophy!. 
Perhaps the first emotions of nature are nearly uniform, and 
one man differs from another in the power of endurance, as 
he is better regulated by precept and iosUnction. 

Tftey bore u$ Acfoes, bmt tke^fOt «f tnen, . Johmsow^ ^ 

Line 48. My first mi,] Firap u e^ nobiett^ most eminent ^ 
men. Warburton. 

Line 100. Sic. Are yeu mankind ? 

Vol. Ayjbol; It tiuit a ekame l—Note but thiBjool-^ 
Waa mi a numnuffaiher?} The word Moiir 
kM is used maliciously by the first speaker^ and. taken per- 
versely by the second. A nuaUdiid womanr is a woman with 
the roughness of a man, and iki an aggraTatefi sense, a wo- 
man ferecions, violent, and eiiger to shed blood.- «Ii| ithli 
sense Sicinios asks y<^nninia, if ^he be mankind^ She take« 
maalmid for a Am^o* ovo^re,. and a<;qordingly cries out^ . .^ 

Noie but thisyfool-^ 

Was not a num my father^ JoHNSOir. 

Line 222. O, toorM, % slippery turns ! &c.] This fine pic- 
ture of common friendships, is an artful intl'oductton to the 
sudden league, which the poet makes him enter into with 
Aufidins ; and no less artful an apology for his commencing 
enemy to Rome. Warburton. 

Line 334. ■ maims 

Of shame- ] That is, disgraceful diminu- 

tions of territory. Johnson. 
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Line 462. He'll sowle the porter qf Rome gates by the 

ears;^ That is, 1 suppose^ drag him down by the ears into 
the dirt. Souillier Fr. ^ Johnson. 

Line 464. hU passage poU'd.] ITiat is bared, cleared. 

Johnson. 

line 645. — ^- — ajf^ecting one sole tkrone^ 

If^tfAou^assIstance.] That is, without cusf«9or9;^ 
without any other suffrage. Johnson. 

Line 632. The breath </ garlick- eaters f] To smell of gar- 
lick was once such a brand of Ttilgarity, that garlick was 
a food forbidden to an ancient order of Spanish knights, 
mentioned by Guevara. Johnson. 

Line 671.' fhei/'U roar him in again.'] As they hooted at 
his departure, they wiU roar at his return ; as he went out 
with scoffs, he wiU come back with lamentations. Johnson. 

Line 754. whether ^ttoaspridef 

Whidi out <if daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man ; whether — — } Aufidins assigns 
three probable reasons of the miscarriage of Coriolanus ; 
pride, which easily follows an uninterrupted train of suc- 
cess ; unskilfulness tp regulate the consequences of his own 
victories ; a stubborn uniformity of nature, which could not 
make the proper transition from the casque or helmet to the 
cushion or chair ^ citil authority ; but acted with' the same 
despotism in peace as in war. . Johnson. 

Line 766. ' he has a merity 

To choke it in the utteranci,'] He has a merit, 
for no other purpose than to destroy it by boasting it. 

Johnson. 

Line 635. As Hercules, &c.] An allusion to the apples of 
the Hesperides.' Steevens. 

Line 652. they, charged Aim, &c.] Their charge or 

injunction would shew them insensible of his wrongs, and 
make them shew like enemies* Johnson. 
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ACT V. 

Line 19. -— — ~ that haee racked /or Rome^ To rack means 
to harass by exacHonSf and in this sense the poet uses it in 
other places. Steevens 

line 109. — lots to blank$,] A lot here is a prize, 

JOHNSOir. 

Line 114. Thy general is my lover:] This was the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare's time. Malone. - 
Line 120. upon a subtle ground,'] i. e. deceitful. 

M ALONE. 

Line 122. Hate, almost, stamped the leasing :] I have a]« 
most given the lie such a sanction as to render it current. 

Malone. 

Lipe 167. Though I owe 

My retenge properly,'} Though I have a peculiar 

right in revenge, in the power of forgiveness the Volcians 

are conjoined. Johnson. 

,Line 202. — how we are shent— -] Shent is brought to, 

destruction* Johnson. 

Shent means rebuked, reprimanded* • Malone. 

Line 218. how plainly 

I have borne this business.'] That is, how openly ^ 
how remotely from artifice or concealment* Johnson. 

Line 259. The sorrow, iltat delivers us thus chang'd, 

Makes you think so,] Yirgilia makes a volun- 
tary misinterpretation of her husband's words. He says, 
These eyes are not the same, meaning, that he saw things with 
other eyes, or other dispositions. She lays hold on the word 
eyes, to turn his attention on their present appearance. 

Johnson. 
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Lineaer. Nawh^thijeohuBquemi^kiMm;} Thatii^fty 
Juno, the guardian of marriage* and conseqaently tha 
avenger of connnbial perfidy. JoHiisoir. 

Line 288. The noble eUter qf PubHefOa^l Veleria^ methinks, 
should not have been brought only to fill up the proceasion 
without speaking. Johnson. 

Line 292. ■ epitome ^ yours J I read s 

epitome qf yon. 
An epitome (^you, which, enlarged (y the eommmUtariei qf imef 
may equal you in magnitude. Johnson. 

Line 290. With the consent qf supreme Jove ^ This is 
inserted with great decorum. Jupiter was the tutelary 
god of Rome. Warbdrto n . 

Line 300. — etery flaw J That is, every giisi, every 

etorm, Johnson. 

Line 3S2. Constraina them weep^ and ^lake — } That is, con- 
f^ratn the eye to weep^ and the heart to shake, • Johnson 

Line 386. ■ the fine strains—] The mceties, the 

refinements^ Johnson. 

Line 389. And yet to charge thy sulphur^'] The meaning of 
the passage is, To threaten much, and yet be merciful. 

Warburton. 

Line 398. Like one V the stocksJ] Keep me in a state (of 
ignominy talking to no purpose. Johnson. 

Line 414. Does reason our pettium ] Does argue for 

us and our petition. Johnson. 

Line 442. Pllwork 

Myself a former fortune*"] I will take advantage 
of this concession to restore myself to my former credit and 
power. Johnson. 

Line 468. — — than an eight year old horse,"] Snbintel- 
ligitur remcmierf his dam, Warburton. 

Line 579. He wag*d me with his comnienancey] Tliis is 
obscure. The meaning, I think, is, he prescribed to me with 
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«ii afir <»f adth^fttj^y-mn^ gave me M cmcticlMMcir foe my wm|:«« ; 
tliottglit me sufficiently rewarded with good IooIm. ,* 

JoHNSOIff . 

LiiieMG. F\frivAUhmyglMewtMbaUUitntck'd-r'] This is 
the point on which I wtU attack himf with wj ntinest abili- 
tie», Johnson, 

Line 614. ^— ^ aniiMrMf as 

WUh omr avm charge ;] Tliat is, r^ynirdinff U8 with 
our mm expeneet; malLing the cost of the war its reconipeaoe.. 

JOQMSON. 

Line 645. For eertam drops of salt J For certain tears. So 
in King Lear, 

*' Why this would make a man, a man of ttdt/* Malomb, 

Line 684. hufmnefolda in 

This orb o* the earth,] His fame overspreadii 
the world. Johnson. 
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JULIUS C^SAR. 



ACT h 

LINE 97. I meddle with no tradesman's matters, nor woman's 
matters, liui with awl.] The allusioD contained in the second 
clause of this sentence, is again repeated in Coriolantts, Act 
IV. sc. V : — ^* 3 Serv, How, sir, do you meddle with my 
master ? Cor. Ay, 'tis an bonester service than to meddte with 
thy mistress,** Malomb. 

line 53. — »her banks^ Drayton, in his PolyoUnon, fre- 
quently describes the rivers of England as females, even 
when he speaks of the presiding power of the stream. 
Spenser, on the other hand> represents them, more ciassi- 
caiUy, as males. Mai.ons. 

Line 74. deek'd with ceremonies.] Ceremonies, for re- 
ligious omamtnts. Thus afterwards he explains them by 
Ctssar*s trophies ; i. e. such as he had dedicated to the gods. 

Warburton. 

Cenrnmiies are homrary ornaments; tokens of respect, 

Malonb. 

Line 78. Be hung with Casar^s trophies.] Caesar's tmpkies 
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are, I befieve, the crowns which were placed on his statues. 
So, in sir Thomas North's translation : " —There were set 
up images of Caesar in the city with diadems on their heads, 
like kings. Those the two tribunes went and pulled down.** 

Steeveni. 

Decius.] This person was not Decius^ but Decimus Brutut, 
The poet (as Voltaire has done since) confounds the 'charac- 
ters of MarcM and Decimus, Decinma Brutus was the most 
cherished by Ccesar of all his friends, while Mmvus kept 
aloof, and declined so large a share of his favours and 
honours, as the other had constantly accepted. Steeveks. 

Line 116. Sennet.] I have been informed that aennet is 
derived from senneste, an antiquated French tune formerly 
used in the army ; but the Dictionaries which I have con- 
sulted exhibit no such word.' Steevens.' 

Line 126. strange a hand — ] Strange, 'a alienf w^ami- 

Uar, such as might become a stranger. Johnson. 

Line 1S2. paasioM qf tome differencej With a fiuctua- 

tlon of discordant opinions and desires. Johnsok. 

Line 167. To stale uMh ordinary oaihs my loce, &c.] To 
inyite every new proteetor to "my affection by the eiale or tttr 
lurement of ciutomary oaths. Johmson. 

Line 183. And I will hole on both indifferently :] When 
Brutus first names honour and death', he calmly declares them 
indifferent; but as the image kindles in his mind» he sets 
honour above /(/^. JoHJiaaN. 

Line 198. Barest thou, Caagiue, now 

Leap in with me into thiaangryjlood,'] Shakspeare 
probably recollected tlie story which Suetonius haa told of 
Caesar^s leaping into the sea, when he was in danger by a 
boat's being overladen, and swimming to the next alup with 
his Commentaries in his left hand, Malone. 

Line 220. — get the start (if the mqjestic world, &c. 
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This image is extremely noble : it is taken frem Ibe CHym- 
pick games. The nufjesHck world is a fine periphrasis for tke 
Raman em^re: tkeir oiticens set themselves on a footing wtoh 
kings, and they called tlieir dominion Orftts Romttmu. But 
the particiriar allusion seems to be to the known story of 
Ca?sar*a great pattern, Alexander, who being asked. Whether 
he would run the course at the Olympick games, replied^ 
Yes, if the racei 8 were kings. Warbiirtqic. 

Line 256. There was a Bruttu anee^ i. e. Lmcws Junius 
Brutus. Stcevin^, 

Line 2W. chew upon this ;] Consider this at leisure ; 

ruminate on this. Johnson. 

Line 293, /<?n'rf— ] A ferret has red eyes. Johnson* 

^ • 3C|2. he hears no musick :] Our author considere4 

the having no delight in musick as so certain a mark of an 
austere disposition, that in The Merchant qf Venice he has 
pronounced, that— 

<* The n^n that hath no Bin«ick in hims<elf, 

<^ Is $t for tre^Aons, stratagems, and spoils." MiXQNB. 

Line 9^72. a man ^ any occvjpo/ion,] Had I been a 

mechanlck^ one of the Plebeians to whom be offered his 
throat. JoHN^QJfi, 

Line 4)7, Thy Aofiovr«&2^ wetal fiu^ be wrought 

^ From that it is disposed:] The best metal or tern- 
per may be worked into qualities contrary to Its original 
constitution. ,_,^ Johnsow. 

From that it is disposed, i, e. disposed to. ~ MalonEp 

Line 422. If I were Bruttu now, and he were Cassias, 

He should not humour me.] The meaning, I 
think, is this ; Ciesar loves Brutusy but if Brutus and I were to 
change ptaoes, his loce shautd not humour me, should not take 
hold of my affection, so as to make mh forget my principles. 

JOHNSOir 
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Line 431. — — Brought you Ctuar hm£?] Did y.oi| attend 
Cssarhome? . . Johmson. 

Line 434. sway of earths] The whole weight or mo- 

nutUum of this globe. Johnson. 

Line 454. Who glared up<m me^l To gaze, as Dr. Johnson 
would read, is only to look stedfastly, or with admiration. 
GUtr*d has a singukir propriety, as it expresses the furious 
scintillation of a lion's eye. Steevens. 

604. Why Urdsy and beasts, from qtialitif and kind ; &c.] 
That is, Why they deviate from' quality and nature. 

Johnson. 

Line 605. and children calculate ;] Shakspeare found 

the liberty established. To calculate the naiivityf is a tech- 
nical term. Johnson. 

Line 521. Have thewes and limbs — ] Thewes is an obsolete 
word implying nerves or mu8cul€ar strength. Steevens. 

Line 665. iify answer must be made :] I shall be called to 
account, and must ansuxr as for seditious words. Johnson. 

Line 658. Hold my hand :] Is the same as, Here^s-my 

koiMi. Johnson. 

Line 569. Be factious for redress--''] Factious seems here 
to mean active. Johnson. 

I means, I apprehend, embody a party or faction. 

Malonb. 



ACT n 

Line 22. . Remorse/rom power:] Remorse, for mercy 

Warbuktoit^ 
Remorse (says Mr. Heath) signifies the conscious uneasi- 
ness arising from a sense of having done wrong ; to extin« 
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goish which feeling, nothing hath so great a tendency as ab« 
solute nncontrouled power. 

I think Warburton right. Johnson. 

Line 30. boie degrees'^1 Low steps. Johnson* 

— — 37. aa hU load,] According to his nature. 

Johnson* 

73. Between the acting ^ u drea4ful thing 

And the first motion, ^fcc.] The gennu is not th« 
genius of a kingdom^ nor are the instmmeniSf censpiNaor > 
Shakspeare is describing what passes in a single bosom, the 
tMsvrrtfc/iMi which a conspirator feels agitating the little 
kingdom of his own mind ; when the genius, or poweV that 
watches for bis protection, and the mortal instruments, the 
passions, which excite. him to a deed of honour and danger, 
are in council and debate ; when the desire of action, and 
the care of safety, keep the mind in continual fluctuation 
and disturbance. Johnson. 

Line 73. Like a phantasma,] " A phantasnu,** says Bullo- 
kar, in his English Expositor^ 1616, ** is a vision, or imagined 
appearance." Malonb. 

Line 78. your brother Cossmm— ] Cassius married 

Jtcjita, Brutus* sister. Steevbns* 

Line 87, any mark if favour.^ Any distinction of coun- 
tenance. Johnson. 

Line 96. For if thou path, thy native iembUmce on,] If thou 
walk in thy true form. Johnson. 

Line 133. No, not^ on oath: If not the face qf men, &c.] 
The face qfnun is the countenance, the regard, the esteem of the 
publick ; in other terms, honour and reputation; or the face t^ 
men may mean the dejected look of the people. Johnson. 

Line 138. Tilt each man drop by lottery.] Perhi^ps the poet 
alladed to the custom of decimation^ u e. the selection by 
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hi of every tenth soldier in a general mntiny ibr punish- 
ment. Steeyeni. 

Line 148. »— 'cantelousj Bullokar, in his Englidi Ex- 
pMtfor, 1616, explains cautehiu thus : " Warie, circumspect ;** 
in which sense it b certainly used here. Malonb. 

» Line 189. and envy (tflenoards :] £avy is here, as al- 
most always in Shakspeare's plays, malice, Malone. 

line 213. take thought,1 That is, turn melancholy. 

JOHNSOK. 

. — 232» That unicorns may be letray^d with treesy 

And bears with glasses, elephants with hoksJ] 
Bears are reported to have been surprised by means of a 
mtrror, which they would 'gaze on, affording their pursuers 
an opportunity of taking the surer aim. This circumstance, 
I think, is mentioned by Claudian. Elephants were seduced 
into pitfalls, lightly covered with hurdles and turf, on which 
a proper bait to tempt them was exposed. See Pliny^i 
Natural Uistoryy B. YIII. Steeyens. 

Line 265. Let not our looks put on-<-] Let not our faces 
put on, that is, uxor or slww our designs. Johnson. 

Line 395. CeesoTf I never stood on ceremonies,'] i. e. I never 
paid a^ ceremonious or superstitions regard to prodigies or 
omens. STBEVENt. 

Line 405. Vte ntiUe (tf battle huttXed in the aSr,'] To hurtle 
originally signified to push violently j and, as in such an ac* 
tion a loud noise was frequently made, it afterwards seems 
to have been used in the sense of to clash, Mai.one. 

Line 422. death, a necessary end, &c.] Tliis is a sen- 
tence derived from the stoical doctrine of predestination, 
and is therefore improper in the month of Caesar. 

Johnson. 

Line 429. ^^-^in shame ^cowardice:'] The ancients did 
not place courage but wisdom in the heart* Johnson 
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line 480. — ^cmd thti great men eihdl preea 

Ftr tinctures, stains, relieks, ami cognhumee,1 
This speeofa, which is itttentioaally pompons, is somewhat 
confused. There are two aliaisions ^ one to coats armorial, 
to ^hicfa princes make additions, or give new ttnctwree, and 
new nuirkil of eognkance ; the other to martyrs, wfiose re* 
liqnesare preserved with veneration. The Romans, says 
DeciHS^ all comie to yoU as to a saint, for reUqnes, as to a 
prince, fox honours, i Johnsov* 

Line 49T. And rtoMh to iHsf kve ie liable] And reason, or 
propriety of conduct and language, is mAtrdiimie to ny love* 

. JOHHSOK. 

Line Sd4. Brutua hath a euit, 4^c.l These words Portin 
addresses to Ijuius, to deceive him^ by assigning a false 
cause for her present perturbation. Malonb^ 



ACT IIL ^ 

, - ^ 

Line 35. ffe is addressM ;] i. e. he is ready, Steevkms. 

55. Kmne, daard^th not wrong; n»r withoui cause 

WiU he he eatisfied,'] Ben Jonson quotes {bis line 
unfaithfully among his Discoveries, and ridicules it again in 
the Introduction to his Staple qf News : " Cry you mercy ; 
you never did wrong, hut with just cause T* Steeveks. 

Line 77. ap/yrekenwoe ;] Susceptible of fear or other 

passions. Johnson. 

Line 80. Unshak^d of motion :] i. e. Uushak'd by suit or 
solicitation, of which the object is to move tlie person ad- 
dressed. M ALONE. 

Line 122. « - — Stoop, Romans, stoop,"] Plutarch, . in The 
Life qf Caear, says, *' Brutus and his followers, beiaig yet hot 
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with Ihe murdevy marched in a body from the teiiate-hoase to 
the Capitol, with their draum §w9rdSy with an air of confi- 
dence and assurance." And in The L^e qfBrubm : — *^ Bru- 
tus and his party betook themselves to the Capitol, and in 
their way, showinf^ their hands tiU bloody, and their naked 
swords, proclaimed liberty to the people.*' Theobald. 

Line 170. who else is rank :] Who else may be sup- 
posed to have overtopped bis equals, and grown too high for 
the publick safety. Johnson. 

Line 234. crimsotCd in thy lethe.] t^he is nsed by 

many of the old translators of novels, for death. Steevens. 

Line S92. ta the tide qf times.] That is, in the course 

of times. Johnson. 

Line 308. Cry, Havock,] A learned correspondent (sir 
William Blackstone) has informed me, that, in the military 
operations of old times, havock was the word by which de- 
claration was made, that no quarter should be given. 

Johnson. 

Line 308, • let slip—] To let slip a dog at a deer, &c. 

was the technical phrase of Shakspeare*s time. So, in Corio- 
Uoms: 

'^ Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash 
•< To let him slip at will." 

By the dogs qftpar, as Mr. Toilet has elsewhere observed, 
Shakspeare probably meant /r^, sword, 9i\d famine. Malone. 

Line 470^ And none so poor — ] The meanest man is now 
too high to do reverence to Caesar. Johnson. 

Line 489. their napkins — ] Napkin is the northern 

term for handkerchitfy and is nsed in, this sense at this day in 
Scotland. Our author frequently uses the word. Malone. 
. Line 651. Which aU the while fan blood,] The image seems 
to be, that the blood of C«sar flew upon the statue, and 
trickled down it. ^ Johnson.' 

Line 550. The dint (if pity:'] Is the impression of pity. 

Steevens 
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ACT IV. 

Line 7. Upon condition PubliuB shall not live;'] Mr. Upton 
has sufficiently proved that the poet made a mistake as to 
this character mentioned by Lepidas ; Lucius, not Publius, 
was the person meant, who was uncle by the mother's side 
to Mark Anthony : and, in consequence of this, he concludes 
that Shakspeare wrote ; 

You are his sister's son, Mark Antony, 

The mistake, however, is more like the mistake of the 
author, than of his transcriber or printer. Steevbns. 

Line 43. one that feeds 

On objects, arts, and imitations ; &c.] Objects 
means, in Shakspeare's language, wliatever is presented to 
the eye. So, in Timon qf Athens: *' Swear against objects, 
which Mr. Steevens has well illustrated by a line in our 
poet's 152d. Sonnet : 

<< And made them swear against the thing they see.** 

Maloke. 

Line 67. In his own change, or by ill officers,'] Brutus 
could not but know whether the wrongs committed were 
done by those who were immediately under the command of 
Cassius, or those under his officers. The answer of Brutus 
to the servant is only an act of artful civility ; his question 
to Lucilius proves, tliat his suspicion still continued. 

Johnson. 

Line 109. "^^your griefs — ] i. e. your ginevances. 

Malone. 

Line 130. . every nice ^«M?e— ] 1. c. small, trifling of- 
fence. Warburton, 

Line 160. To hedge me in;] That is, to limit my autho. 
rity by your direction or censure. Johnson. 
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Line 158. To make condUiotu.'] That is, to know on what 
terms it is fit to confer the olfioes which are at my disposal. 

Johnson* 

line 910. thm t» wriyg 

Fr^m the hard hands ^peHfa^$ thiir nU irasU 
This is a noble sentiment, altogether in character, and ex- 
pressed in a manner inimitably happy* For to wrings m* 
plies both to get ui/ifugil^ and to nse force in getting -. and 
ihard Aonds signify both the peasant's great lobuw eiM pwui 
in apquiring, and his gre^i wucUUa^fnees to quit his hold. 

Wa&burt^n. 

line 227. Brn. / do nti^ tm y<w pnuiw thm on me.] Tbe 
meaning is this : I do not lool^ for your faults, I only see 
them, and mention them with vehemence, when yon force 
them into my notice, ^y practwng tkem on me. Johnson^ 

Line 244. Jfthat tImOe'sia Roman^tuhe U forth;] I think 
he means only, that he is so far from avarice, when the causei 
of his country requires liberality, that if any man would 
wish for his hearty he would not need enforce his deeiire any 
otherwise, than by showing that he was a Roman. 

John9QN« 

Line 287. fVhat should the tvare do mth these jigging fools ?] 
i. e. with these silly poets, A jig signified, in our auttior> 
time, a metrical composition, as well as a dance. Malonb. 

Line 314. And, her attendants alsent, awajllou^d fire.] Thia 
circumstance is taken from Plutarch. It is also mentioned 
by Yal Maximus. 

It cannot, however, be amiss to remark, ths^t the dea^ of 
Portia may want that foundation which has hitherto entitled 
her to a place, in poetry, as a, pattern of Roman fortitude. 
She is reported, 1>y Pliny, I think, to have died at Rome of 
a lingering illness while Brutus was abroad ; but some wri- 
ters seem to look on a natural death as a derogation from a 
distinguished character. Steevens. 
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Valerias Maximns says that Portia swviced Bmtus, and 
killed herself on hearing that her husband was defeated and 
slatn at Philippi. Malone. 

Line 362. in art—] That is, in theory. Malomb.. 



ACT V. 

Line 10. fVUh fearful bravery,^ That is> vnth a gaUant 
show <if covrage, carrying with it terror and dismay. Fearful is 
used here, as in many other places, in an active sense^- 
producing fear'-^intimidating. Malone. 

Line 51. Casca,] Casca struck Csesar on the neck> 

coming like a degenerate cur behind him, Johnson. 

Line 117. The very last time we shall speak together : 

What are you then determined to do ?] i. e. I am 
resolved in such a case to kill myself. What are you de- 
termined of? Warburton. 

Line 119. qf that phUoaophyyl There is an apparent 

contradicjtion between the sentiments contained in this and 
the following speech which Shakspeare has put into the 
mouth of Brutus. In this, Brutns declares his resolution to 
wait patiently for the determinations of Providence ; and in 
the next he intimates, that though he should survive the 
battle, he would never submit to be led in chains to Rome. 

Steevens. 

Line 123. — — no to prevent 

The time qf Itfe ;'\ To pra'£nMs here used in a 
French sense— to anticipate. By time is meant the full and 
complete tiqie j the period, Malone. 

Line 124. arming myself with patience, 6ic.] Dr. War- 
burton thinks, that in this speech something is lost; but 
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thert needed only a parentbesis to* clear It. The construe 
tion is this : I am determined to act according to tliat phi- 
losopby \»hich directed me to blame the suicide of Cato ; 
miming myself with patience, ic Johmsoii. 

Line 176. Go, FtJ«f«nf»,] This dialogue between Cassias 
and Pindarus is beautifully imitated by Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, in their tragedy of Bwidttco, Act III. €C. &. SxEEvniis. 

UnelSS. Sirrah, what news?] Sirrah, as appears 

from many of our old plays,- was the usual address in speak- 
ing to servants and children, Malome. 

Une 2M. -^ — bdng (iat<f» son,] i. e. worthy of him. 

Warburton. 

, 295. Luc- Only I yield to thet: 

There is so nmeh, that than wiU kiU me straight ;] 
Dr. Warburton has been much inclined to find lacuna, or 
4)a88age8 broken by omission, throughout this play. I think 
he has been always mistaken. The soldier here says, Yield, 
or thou diest. Lncilius replies, I yield only on this condi- 
tion, that I may die; here is so much gold as thou secst in 
my hand, which I offer thee as areward for speedy death. 

Johhson. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 



ACT h 

LINE 10. — — gipsy's lust.] Gipsy is h«re used both 
in the original meaning for an Mgyj^im, and in its acci- 
dental sense for a had troman. Johnsojt. 

Line 12. The triple pt//ar— ] Triple is here used impro- 
perly for thirds or one (^ three. One of the triummrs, one of 
the three masters of the world. ' Warburton. 

. Line 18. Then musi thou needs find out new heaveny &c.] 
Thoa must set the boundary of my love at a greater dis- 
tance than the present visible universe affords. Johnson. 

Line 62. No messenger ; but thine and all aloney Sec] Cleo- 
patra has saidy '* Call in the messengers;^ and afterwards, 
'^ Hear the ambassadors.*' Talk not to me, says Antony, of 
messengers ; I am now wholly thine, and you |ind I unat- 
tended will to-night wander through the -streets. The sub- 
sequent words which he utters as he goes out, *^ Speak not 
^< to us,** confirm this interpretation. M alone. 

Line 79. change his horns with garlands /] I tan in 

doubt whether to chmnge is not merely to dress^ or to dress 
vfith changes qf gasitmds, .^ Johnson. 

Line 114. Then, belike, my children shall have no names;] If 
X haVe already had the best df my fortune, then I suppose 
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/ shall never name ekUdrettj that is, I am never to be married. 
However, tell me the truth, tell me. how many b&yt and 
wenchea? JoHNtON. 

Line 131. Nay, if an oily palm be not aJruUful progmttieO' 
tion, &c.] So, in Othello s 

" This hand is moMf, my lady : — 

*' This argues /ri<i(A('Nen and liberal heart.** Maloni. 

Line 207. When our quick vrinds lie still ;] The tense is, 
that man, not agitated by censure, like soil not ventilated by 
quick winds, produces more evil than good. JoHiisoir. 

Line 226. . the present pleasure 

By revolution lowering does become 
The opposite <if itself ;] The allusion is to the 
sun's diurnal course ; which rising in the east, and by revolu- 
tion lowering^ or setting iu the west, becomes the opposite (/ 
itse^. Warburton. 

t^erhaps Shakspeare, who was less learned than his com- 
mentator, meant only, that our pleasures, as they are retolved 
in the mind, turn to pain. Johnsok. 

Line 266. it shows to num the tailors <^ the earth ; 

eontforting therein, &c.] When the deities are pleased to take, 
a man''s wife from him, this act of theirs makes them appear 
to man like the tailors of the earth : affording this comfort- 
able reflection, that the deities have made other women to 
supply the place of his former wife ; as the tailor, when one 
robe is worn out, supplies him with another. Malonb. 

liine 299, ^-^—m the courser^s hairy &c.] Alludes to an 
old idle notion that the hair of a horse dropt into corrupted 
water, will turn to an animal. Pope. 

Line 388. It does from childishness '.--Can Fulvia die?] 
" Though age has not exempt me from folly, I am not so 
childish, as to have apprehensions from a rival that is no 
more. And is Fulvia dead indeed ?'* Such, I think, is the 
meaning. Malonb« 
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Line 454. as the spots o/kemen, 

Mare fiery iftf nigJtt^ 8 blackness il The meaning 
seems to be— As the stars or spots of heaven are not ob- 
scured, but rather rendered more bright, by the blackness 
of the night, so neither is the goodness of Antony eclipsed 
by his evil qualities, but, on the contrary, his faults seem 
enlarged and aggravated by his virtues. Malonb* 

Line 605. Was beastly dumbM by him,'\ ** Alexis means 
(says he) the horse made such a neighing, that if he had 
spoke^ he could not have been beard.*' ' Malone. 



ACT IL 

Line 72. Wet-e I the wearer qf Antonius* beard, 

I wmild not shave to-day,] I believe he means, 
/ would meet him undressed, without show qf respect, Johnsojt. 

Line 209. your considerate stone."] I believe, Go to 

then ; your considerate stone, means only this : — If I mnst be 
chidden, henceforward I will be mute as a marble statue, 
which seems to think, though it can say nothing. Steevens. 

Line 439. musick, moody food — ] The nutod is the 

mind, or mental disposition. Van Haaren*s panegyrick on the 
English begins, Gorotmoedig Volk, [great-minded 7udion\ Per- 
haps here is a poor jest intended between mood the mind and 
moods of musick . Jornson . ' 

Line 469. Ham thou thy fruitful tidings — "] Shakspeare ' 
probably wrote, (as Sir T Hanmer observes,) Itnin thou,&c,' 
Rain agrees better with the epithets /r«i(/u2 and barren. 

Steevens. 

. Jne 497. rit set thee in a shower qfgold, and hail 

Rich pearls up(m thee,] That is, I will give thee ' 
a kingdom 3 it being the eastern ceremony, at the corona- 
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tlon of their iings, to powder them with g6id duti and SMff- 
pfwrl. So, Milton, 

'' — « — the gorgeous east with liberal hand 
^ Showerff on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.*' 

Warburtom. 

Line 549* Thete hands do lack nobUUyy thai they ririke 

A meaner than myself;] 'I'his thought Aeems to 
tie borrowed from the laws of chivalry, which forbad a 
luMght to engage with his inferior. Steevbns. 

Line 718. / wilt praise any man thai mil praise me;] The 
poefs art in delivering thi^ iinmourous sentiment (which 
gives so very true and natural a picture of the commerce of 
the world) can never be sufficiently admired. The confes- 
sion could come from none but a frank and rough charac- 
ter, like the speaker's $ and the moral lesson insinuated 
under it, that flatiery can make its way through the most 
•tubborn manners, deserves our serious reflection. 

Warbcbtok.. 

Line 777* They have made him drink alms-drink«] A phca^e 
amoqgiBt good fellows, to sij^nify that liquor of anotlier'f 
share, wl^ich his companion drinkf to ease him. Bat it 
satirically alludes to Caesar and Antony's admitting him into 
the triumvirate, in, order to take off from themselves the 
loa4 of envy, WArburtov« 

Line 787. To be called into a huge sphertf and not to be seen 
to nme in% are fhe holes where eyes should be, which pitifully 
disaster ths checks.'] This speech seems to be mutilated; to 
supply the deflciencies is impossible, but perhaps the senye 
was originally approaching to this^: 

To be called into a huge sphere^ and not to be seen to nunae in U^ 
is a very ignominious state ; great offices are the holes where 
eyes should be^ which if eyes be wanting, pit\fulbf disaster the 
cheeks. Johnsov. 
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4tt in. 

line Gt. harday poets,] Not only the tautolc^y of 

^ds and poets, but the- want of a correspondent action for 
the poet^ whose busineF^ iff the next line \& only to numhery 
makes me suspect some fault in this passage, which I know 
not how to mend, Johnson. 

Linie 80. ' i» myjkrikest band—] As I wiU ventnre 

the greatest pledge of security^ on the trial of thjr conduct. 

Johnson. 

Band and bond, in our author^s time, were synonymous. 

MALONBb 

Line 165. h Ae us iatl us me? &c.] This scene (says Dr. 
^rey) is a manifest allusion to the questions put by Qae«« 
Elizabeth to Sir James Melvil, concerning his mistress the 
Oueen of Scots. Whoever will give himself the trouble to 
consult bis Metnoirsy may probably suppose the resemblance 
to be more than accidental Stsbvbns. ' 

Line ^69. ^The kings o* the eerthfor irar;] Mr. Upton re^ 
marks, that there are some errors in this enumeration of the 
auxiliary kings : but it is probable that the anther did not 
much wish to be accurate* Johnson. 

Line 400: potent regiment— 1 Regimenty is govern^ 

ment, authority ; he puts his power and his empire into the 
hands of a (iH^e woman. Johnson. 

Line 457. ^fheir ships are yare.; yours^ AMvy.] Yare gene* 
rally signifies dextrouSy manageable, Stebvbns* 

Line 532. The greater cantle — "] A piece or lump. Pops, 

Cantle is rather a corner, Gaesar, in this play, mentionf 
the three-nook'd toorld. Of this triangular werkl every 
triumvir had a copier. ' Johnson* 

Line 5$9. fVhom leprosy overtake f] JUpruayy an epidemi- 
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cal distemper of the Egyptians ;^to which Horace probaMjF 
• allndes in the controverted Tine : 

*' Contaminato cam grege turpium 
" Morbo ▼irorum.'* Johksow^ 

Line 542. The brize uyon ft€r J The brixi ii the lulrKm, or 
the fly that stings cattte. STEBTEiia. 

Line 611. He, at PhUippi, kept 

HU mcord even aa a dancer;'] In the Morisco,. 

perhaps anciently in the Pyrrhick d^ncc, the dancers held 

twords in their liands with the points upward. Johnson, 

Line 615. Dealt on Ueutenantrtf,] I believe,^mean8 only,-' 

/aught by proxy, I^EEVENf. 

• Line 624. death mil seize her; bnt 

Your comfitrtt &c.] But hajs here, as once be^ 
fore, in this play, the force of except, or unless, Johhsom^ 
Line 63(^ How I convey my diame — ] How, by looking 
another way, I withdraw my ignominy ft-om your sight; 

JOHNSOH.. 

Line 679^. The circle t^ the Ptolemies— J The diadem ; the- 
ensign of royalty. '* Johnsow-, 

Line 700. ' ■■'■ how Antony becomes his Jlawi] That i9> 

how Antony conforms himself to this breach of his fbrtnne.. 

Johnson.. 

Line 714. he bdng 

The mered question jj Mered is, 1 snspect, a: 
word of onr authpr^s formation, from mere ; be being the 
sole, the entve subject or occasion of the war. Malone.. 

' Line 786. ; his gay comparisons apart^ 

And answer me declined,] I require of Cassar 
not to depend on that spperiority-which the comparison of 
oar different fortunes may exhibit to him, but ta answer me 
knan to man, in this decline of my age or power. Johnson. 

line 754. The loyalty well held to foot^^ &c.] Enobarbas i» 
deliberating upon desertion^ and Ending it is more prudent 
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to forsake a fool, and more reputable to be faithfnl to biim 
makes uo positive conclusion. Johnson. 

. Line 800. Tell hinif from his all'Obeying breathy &c,] All 
theying breath is, in Shakspear^'s language, breath which all 
obey. Obeying for obeyed, So^ inexpressive for inexpressible, 
delighted fox delighting y&.c» Malome. 

Line 821. Like boys unto a muss,] i. e. a scramble. Pope. 

Line 843. By one that looks on feeders?], One that waits at 
the table while others are eating. Johnson. 

Line 866. The homed heid !] It is not without pity and 
indignation that the reader of this great poet meets so often 
with this low jest, which is too much a favourite to be left 
out of either mirth or fury. Johnson. 

Line 900. With one that ties his points?] i. e. with a 
menial attendant. Points were laces with metal tags, with 
which the old trunkhoae were fastened. Malone. 



ACT IK . 

Line 68. onionrey^d ;] I have my eyes as full of 

tears as if they had been fretted by onions. Johnson. 

Line 104. It signs well« Sic ] i. e. it bodes well, &c, 

Steevens. 

Line 203. Our wiU is, Antony be took alive ;] It is observ. 
able with what judgment Shakspeare draws the character of 
Qctavius. Anthony was his hero ; so the other was not to 
thine : yet being an historical character, there was a neces- 
sity to draw, him like. But the ancient historians, his GaU 
ierers, had delivered him down so fair, that he seems ready 
cut and. dried for a hero. Amidst theVe difficulties Shaks- 
peare has extricated himself with great address. . He has 
admitted all those great strokes of his character as he found 
them,, and yet has made him a very unamiable character^ 
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d€ceitfat} mean-spirited, narrow-mintkd, prontl, amd re- 
yengefnl. WAwmjierotr, 

line 290. nu Mows my heart }] AH the latter «ili- 

fions liave This bows my heart j 

I have g^iventhe origisal werd again the plaee^rom wMcll 
I fhiojL it unjustly excluded. This gemrotiiy (says Enol^af^ 
bus;, swells my heart, so that it will quickly ht^Ak,iffhmtght 
hnak it noif a twifier mean. JoMiraoN. 

Line 271. " Run one btfore. 

And let the queen know of our guests,} Antofiy, 
after his success, intends to bring his officers to sup witli 
Cleopatra, and orders notice to be giten of their guests. 

Johnson. 

Line 284. To this great fairy—] Mr. tfpton has well ob. 
served, that /airy, which Dr. Warburton and Sir T. Hanrnet 
explains by Inchaxtressy comprises the idea of power and 
beauty. Johnson. 

Line 298. Get goal for goal qfyouih.'] At all plays of bar- 
riers, the boundary is called a goal ; to win a goal, is to be 
superior in a contest of activity. J0HNS9N. 

Line 338. Throto my heart--] Tlie patfaetick of 

Sbakspeare too often ends in the ridiculous. It Is painful 
to find the gloomy dignity of this noble acene destroyed by 
the intrusion of a conceit so far-fetched and unaifeeting. , 

Jornson. 

Line 397. Triple-tum'd where f] llhe was first for 

Antony, then was supposed by him to have turned to Cflbsar^ 
when, he found his messenger kissing hei hand; then lAie 
turned again to Anthony; and now has ^am^d to Caesar. 
Shall I mention what has dropped into my imagination, that 
our author might perhaps have mritXexi triple-tongued ? DoutUe^ 
tongued is a common term of reproach, which rage might 
improve to triple tongued. But the present reading may 
•tand. JoHUBOK. 
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Uiie41fi. -<>*-^totfA»Mryh«art^l«if.] To ilM utmost 

lOiS po»»U«. JOHUftOH. 

LiM 414. X^< hm lodge Ldehaa on ^fttf Aoms o* the tnoon ;] 
^aiy mnjfi wm ui k XhB w seems to have tskeB-fromSeaeoa's 
M^ifM% w^o say# Liefaas beiiiig laund^ed ioto tbe airi» 
spNAkled the clouds with his blood. Sophocles, on the saioe 
•eeniiMi, talks at« «»eli seherer rate. Wahpuieton. 

line 442 . Wue meter m embess'd.] A hunting tenn : when 

' a deer is hard run, and foams at the mouth, he is said to be 

imbosU Hanmer. 

Line 477. PackM cards leilh CataryOnd false-play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy*» triumph.] Shakspeare has here, 
as usual, taken his metaphor from a low trivial subject; but 
has enobled it with mudi art, by so contriving that the prin- 
cipal t^rm in tbe smbject from whence the metaphor was 
taken shevld belong to, ^nd suit the dignity of, the subject 
to which the metaphor is transferred i thjereby providing at 
once for Uie integrity of the figure, and the nobleness of the 
thought. And this by tlie word triumph, which either slg* 
ni6fis Octavins^s conquest, or what we now call contract- 
edly, the ^rtcmp at cards, then called the ^riam/iA.or the <rt- 
umphing sorts Warburton. 

This explanation is very jn&t : tbe thought did not deserve 
so good an annotation. Johnson. 

line esi. O thou sua, 

Bum the great epherethou mov^at in I^-darkling stolid 

The varying shore o* the world !] She desires the 

sun to Imm his own orb, the vehicle of light, and then the 

earth will be dark. Johnson. 

The varying shore o^ the world ! i. e. of the earth, where 
light and darkness make an incessant variation. 

Warburton, 

liine 1)63. I here imp6rtQne death, &c.] I solicit death ta 
delay ; or, I trouble death by keeping him in waiting. 

John90N« 
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Line 670. Be broocb'd wUh me ;] Be hroodi% i. e. odomV, 
A hfooeh was an ornament formerly worn on the head. 

STEBVBN8. 

Lhre 679. Heres tporif indeed f] I soppose. the meaning of 
these strange words is, kere^s trifling, yon do not work tii 
eameti» Johnson. 

Line 719. The toldter^s pole^] He at whom the soldien 
pointed^ at at pageant held high for observation. Johnson* 



ACT V. 



line 20. The r&and uwrld sAouU have ehook 

Ldans into civil ttreettj A:c.] I think here is a 
line lost, after which it is in vain to go In quest. The sense 
seems to have been this : The round world should hare shookf 
and this great alteration of the system of things should send 
liitns into streetsy and citizens into dens. There is sense still, 
but it is harsh and- violent. Johnson. 

Line 50. But we do lance - 

Diseases in our bodies ;] . When we have any 
bodily complaint, that is curable by scarifying, we use the 
lancet j and if we neglect to do so, we are destroyed by it.' 
Antony was to nie a di&e ase ; and by his being cnt off, I am 
made whole. We could not both have lived in the world 
together. Malone. 

Line 101. And it is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; ' 

I'Vhich shackles accidents^ and bolts up change ; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
The beggar's nurse and Car«ir*#.] The difficulty 
of the p<'is8age, if any difficulty there Be, arises only from 
thiby tliat the act of suicide, and the state which is the effect 
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ACT III.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 11 

of suicide, are confonnded. Volnntary death, says ihe, is 
an act which boU$ up change', it prod aces a state, 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung. 
The heggafs nurse and C^tsar's. 
Which has no longer need of the gross and terrene suite- 
nance, in the use of which Caesar and the beggar are on a 
level. 

The speech is abrupt, but perturbation in such a state is 

surely natural. Johnson. 

Line 154. Worth many babes and beggars /] • Why, death, 

wilt thou not rather seize a queen, than employ thy force 

npon babes and beggars. Johnson. 

Line 157. If idle talk mU once be necessary, 

I'll not sleep neither ;] Z will not eat, apd if it 
UfUl be necessary now for once to waste a moment in idle talk of 
my purpose, i wHl not sleep neither. In common conversation 
we often use wiU be, with as little relation to futurity. As, 
Now I am going, it will be fit for me to dine first. Johnson. 
Line 221. ■■'■ yet, to imagine 

An Antony, were nature^s piece Against fancy. 

Condemning shadows quite.] The word piece, is a 

term appropriated to works of art. Here Nature and Fancy 

produce each their piece, and the piece done by Nature had 

the preference. Anthony was in reality past the size of 

dreaming; he was more by Nature than Fancy could present 

in sleep. ' Johnson. 

Line 284. — seel my lips,"} Sew up my month. Johnson. 

Line 3iS. Through the ashes of my chance:] Or fortune. 

^ The meaning is. Begone, or I shall exert that royal spirit 

w|ijch I had in my prosperity, in spite of the imbecility of 

my present weak condition. Warburton. 

Line 333. Make not your thoughts your prisons :] i. e. Be 

not a prisoner in imagination, when in reality you are free, 

Johnson 
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n ANNOTATIONS, &c. [act v. 

Une 4ft9. Ifte |Mvft 9 worm iff NUm—"] Worm is the 

Teutonick' word for terpeni; we have the Mtiuf-worm aird 
$low~worm still in our language, and the Norwegians call an 
enormous monster seen sometimes in the Northern ocean, 
the Ma-trorm. Johnsoif. 

Line 42i. But he ihai wiU hditte alt thai they Wf, tMll 
never be sated by half that they do ;] Shakspeare's clowns zt^ 
always j:>ker8, and deal in sly satire. It is plain this must 
be read tlie contrary way, and all and haff change places. 

Warburtoit. 

Probably Shakspeare designed that confusion which the 
critick would disentangle. ^teevens. 

Liine 461. Have I the asidek in my Hpe?] Are ray lips poi- 
sonM by the aspick^ that my kiss has destroyed thee ? 

Malone. 

line 461. -*— Dottfall?] Iras must be supposed to 
have applied an asp to her arm while her mistress was set- 
tling her dress^ or I know not why she should fkH so soon. 

Steevbns. 

Line 472. Ht^ll make demand qfher ;] He will enquire of 
her concerning me, and kiss her for giving hitt intelligence. 

JOHNSOffi 



S1ID OF THE ANNOTATTOMS ON ANTONY AND CUEOPATRA. 
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ANNOTATIONS 



KING LEAR. 



ACT h 

LINE 4. in the diviaum of the kingdom,^ There is 

something of obscurity or inaccuracy in this preparatory 
scene. The king has already divided his kingdom, and yet 
-when he enters he examines -his daughters, to discover in 
-what proportions he shonld divide it. Perhaps Kent and 
Glocester only vrere privy to his design, which he still kept 
in his own hands, to be changed or performed as subsequent 
reasons should determine him. Johnson. 

Line 18. 6ms' so proper.] i. e. handsome. Malome. 

38. express our darker purpose^] That is, we have 

already made known in some measure our desire of parting 
the kingdom ; we will now discover what has not been told 
before, the reasons by which we shall regulate the partition. 

Johnson. 

Line 71. Beyund all manner of so much — ] Beyond all as- 
signable quantity. I love you beyond limits, and cannot 
say it is so much, for how much soever I should name, it 
would be yet more. Johnson. 
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2 ANNOTATIONS ON [act r. 

Line 84. Only she comes too «&orf,— that I profess, &c.] 
That Heemi to stand withont relation, but is referred to find^ 
the first conjnnction being inaccurately suppressed., I find 
that she names my deed, Ifind that I profess, &c. Johnson. 

Line 94. No Um in sjiace, yalidity,] Validity, for tcorih, 
value; not for- integrity, or good title. Warbvrton. 

Line 186. a paum 

To wage against thine enemies ;] i. e. I never re- 
garded my life, as my own, but merely as a thing of which 
I had the possession, not the property ; and which was en- 
trusted to me as a pawn or pledge, to be employed in waging 
war against yonr enemies. Stebvens. 

Line 208. (Which nor our nature nor our place can hear,) 

Our potency made good,] Lear, who is characte- 
rised as hot, heady, and violent, is, with very just observa- 
tion of life, made to entangle himself with vows, upon any 
sudden provocation to vow revenge, and then tdt plead the 
obligation of a vow in defence of implacability. Johnson. 

Line 871. • to deprive me,"] To deprive was, in our - 

author's time, synonymous to disinherit, Stebvens. 

Line 892. subscribM his power I] To subscribe . in 

Shakspeare is to yield, or surrender. So, afterwards : *' You 
owe me no subscription." Malone. 

Line 393. All this done 

Uptm the gad !] To do upon the gad, is, to act 
by the sudden stimulation of caprice, as cattle run madding 
when they are stung by the gad fly. Johnson. 

Line 480. the wisditm of nature — ] That is, though na- 
tural philosophy can give account of eclipses, yet we feel 
their consequences. Johnson. 

Line 612. he comes, like the catastrophe qf the old cO' 

tnedy :] I think this passage was intended to ridicule the very 
aukvrard conclusions of our old comedies, where the persons 
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ef the seene mftkc their entry inartificially, and just VFhen 
the poet wants them on *the stage. Warmbr. 

Line 622. /promtw^oi^] It U easy to remark, that in 
tUs -speech, which oughts I thiiilc, to be inserted as it now 
^is in >the text, Edmund, with the conmion craft of fortune- 
tellers, mingles the past and "ftiture, and tells of the future 
oniywhat he already foreknows by confederacy, or can at- 
tlto'by probable- coiviectiHre. Johnson* 

lAoA 588. QidfooU are lmbe$ ag<i!^; and must be ut^d 

With checks, as ftattaiiSf^-when ihey are -ween 
aknthH] The sense seems to be this : Old men must be treated 
with^ckechsy when as they' are seen to be deeeiKedunihfietterht: 
or, whm they are ufeah envughtobe^ seen abused hy ikitteries, 
they are tlien weak enon^h to he used with checks. There is 
a play of the words used and abused. To abuse is, in our an- 
tbOf, v«ry frequently the Aaftie as 'to deceive. This constmc- 
tioo is harsh and uogcamniatieat ; Shakspeare perhaps 
thought it ▼ieioBs,. and chose to throw away the lines rather 
thMiteorrect them, nor would now thank the officiotisBess of 
^his editors, ^Ho -restore what thb¥ do not under- 
stand* Johnson. 

Line 709. take my cmtcom^ :] Meaning his cap, cal- 
led so, because, on the top of the fool or jestei^s cap was 
sew«d a piece of red cloth, resembling the comb of a cock. 
The word, afterwards, was used to denote a vain, conceited 
netldting fellow. W arburto n . 

line 714. -^ — -*i«) c0Ncon»bs,3 Two /ooJc ca^s, tnteoded, 
as it seems, to mavkxIouUe folly in the man that gives all 
to his daughters. Jobnson, 

Xine 729. LenAltss 4hm thou ouvsf,] T^hatis, do nst lend 
■' aU that theu host. To mde, in old £ngtisfa, is tq possets. 

Johnson. 

Line 7^2. tf I had a monoptdy out, they matld haste part 

-siff:] AiiAtire on the gross .abuses of monopolies at that 
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4 ANNOTATIONS ON [act ib 

time J und th« corroptioD and avarice of the eourtien, who 
comiiKttly went shares with the patentee. Wabbotooit. 

Line776. Fools had ne*er UmgrmBeina ymr ;] There never 
was a time when fools were less in favour ; and the reason 
IS, that they were never so little wanted, for wise men now 
supply their place. Snch I think is the meaning. Johhsov. 

I.ine879. Thm ike iM-mmuterl} Mr. Upton observes, 
that the sea-monster is the Hippopatawuu, the hieroglyphical 
symbol of impiety and ingratitude. Sandys, in his TrmeeUy 
says — ** that he kUleth his sire, and ravisheth his own dam." 

STBgvmi* 

Lkie 887. ^—Uke m engine,] Mr. Edwards conjectures 
that by an engine is meant the rack. He is right. Stecvbns. 

Line 809. —— >rom A€r derogate My— J DerogaU for m- 
natural Warbvvioh. 

Rather, I think, degnded, hUuted. Johnsom. 

Line 049. At fomtj'\ 1 believe, means completely armed, 
and consequently ready at appointment or command on the 
slightest notice. SxEETBMt. 



ACT If. 

Line 9. ear-klmng ^trrmefiHl] Ear-hiMnng ofgameata 

means that they are yet in reaUty only ic^ wper'd one*. 

Stebvehs. 

' Line 172. Lipalmr^ p«tA»W J The allnsion which 

seems to be contained in tbi3 line I do not understand. In 
the violent eruption of reproaches which bursts from Kent, 
in this dialogue, there are some epithets which the commen- 
tators have left unexpounded, and which I am not very able 
to make clear. Of a three-mUed knave I know not tlie mean- 
ing, unless it be that he lias different dresses for different 
occupation9. LUy-cdwr^d is cowardly; white-blooded and 
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ACT u J KING LEAR. b 

wekUeUoered are tttll i^n Tlilgmr use. An wM-tnatkAnkerkini^ 
itkniy I take to be a wearer of old cas^off clothes, an inhe- 
ritor of torn breeches^ JtORNSON. 

Line 202. vaii% the pmiipeti par# J Allndfng to the my- 
steries or allegorical lHows, in whith vanity, iniqnity, and 
Other vices, were personified. Johnson. 

Line 2S2. Tkou wkartam zed ! tkou anjifeetfory letter /J Zed 
is here probably used as a term of contempt, because it is 
tiie last letter in tlie English alphabet, and as its place may 
be supplied by S, and the Roman alphabet has it not ; nei- 
iher is it read in any word originally Teutonick. Stbbvbms. 

Line 234 this unbolted ri^iaiit— } i. e. unrefined by 

education, the bran yet in him. Metaphor from the bake- 
house. Warburton. 

Line 250. —and hem their halcyon beaks 

With every gale and vary qt iheir nauterif] The 
htlcyw is the bird otherwise called the Mng-jUher. The vul- 
gar opinion was, that this bint, if hong up, would roty with 
the wind, and by that means show from what point it blew. 

Stbevbns. 

Line 253. epiUctick ttaage!] The frighted counte- 
nance of a man* ready to fall in a fiti Johnson. 

Line 376. —^ all my Aotr t» fcno/s ;] Hair thus knotted 
was vulgarly supposed to be the work of elw$ and fairies in 
the night. Stbevbns. 

Line 389. Edgar I nothing- oul] Perhaps the meaning 

is. As poor Tom, I may exist: appearing as Edgar, I am 
lost. Malone. 

Line 400. he wears cruel garten /] I believe a quibble 

was here intended. Crewel signifies wavsted^ of which stock- 
ings, garters, night-caps, &c. are made. Steevbns. 

Line 421. To da upon respect eiuh violent cutrage :] To vio- 
late the publick and venerable character of a messenger 
from the king. Johnion« 
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6 ANMOTATIOKS ON ^act i»i^. 

Iine4Sl. IMtMr'dMtarfy.apiteofiiitermisstoo,] Spite of, 
hUermiuioMf perhaps meuu in ipite <>£, or without rei^ard- 
iog, tliat meuage which tjtf«r«€iwd!,. and: which wai entitled . 
to precedent attention. Malonk.. 

Line 446. WuUer'i noi gone yei, &e.] If this he their bfr 
bavionr, the king's troubles are. not yet at ap end.: 

Johnson*. 

Line 647. •&« kaik Hed 

Skarp4oolh^d unktMiiustf Uke a. wHwre, htgre^ 
AUnding to the ikble of Prometheus. Warburtov. 

LineSOS. Thy tender-hefked.fiafiire^] B^fUd seems to> 
mean the same as hewoed, Tender^h^idf u e. whose boeont. 
is agitated by lender passions, Stsevbms.. 

line 698. to ictmi my stsesj To contract my allow* 

ances or proportions settled. . Johhson. 

Line 613. ^ — much lest advancement.] The word md^ 
vancement is ironically used for cMugiicuoicsMess ofpnnishmenli 
as we now. say, a inaii.it advanced to the piUonf,, ^ Jo^msox*. 



ACTIW 

Line 14. ThU n^M, wherdu the a^^-dtwim hiar 
€oueky] The meaning is, ** that eren hunger, and the sup- 
port of its young, would not force the bear to leave bis dea 
in such a night." Warburton. 

Line 36. •*-— irr^ hmt furnishings ;] Funmhingi are what 
we now call eiioiurk^ extemal pretencet. Johhson. 

Line 72. —-^tbovght-executing^ Doing execution with 
rapidity equal to thought. Johnson. 

Line 88» Yoh owe me no subscription ;] Suheeription for 
oMience, Warburton. 

Line lOf^. So bfggan marry many*'] i, e. A beggar marries 
a wife and^ltce. J.ohnson. 

Line 110. grace, and a ced^piece ; thuVi a.wUe man 
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▲CT ml KING LEAR. 7 

and a foolj] In Shaksp^are's tiihe, '' the king's grac^ was 
tbe usual expression. In the latter phrase, the speaker 
perhaps allades t& an old notion concerning fools. Malonb. 

Line 115. Gallow ihe very wanderers qf the darkf] GaUow^ 
a west-country word, signifies to tcaree or fnghten. 

Line 134.. comr^aZtji^ continents,] Conifjwniff stands fbt 

that which eoiUaina or inchsesi, JdHNSoir. 

Line 1S7. Alack, bate-headed /] Kettl*s faithfnl arttendairce 
on the old king, as well as that of Perrtlns, in the old jAay 
which preceded Shakspeare^s, is founded on an historical 
fact. Lear, says Geoffrey of MonnHnith^ " iNrlien' he betook 
himself to his youngest daughter in Gaul,, waited 'before the 
city where she resided, while he sent a messenjger tti inform 
her of the misery lie was f^illen into, and to desire her relief 
to a father that snffbired both hnngar and nakedness. Cor- 
delia was startled at the news, and wept- Mite rly, niM with 
tears asked him, how many men her fattier had wi^ lAm. 
The messenger answered he had nonfe bnt'&wt mdn, who htfd-> 
been his armour-bearer^ and was staying with him without 
the town.'' Malone. 

Line 164. IVhen^nolles/iire theti' tailort^- tutors f\ i.e. invent 
ftshions for them. Warburtoh.. 

Line 273. Uklng !] Te take H to blast, or strike With 

malignant influenee. Johnsov. 

Line 294. peHcan daughters^ The yonng pelican is 

fiibled to suck the mother's blood; JoHNsoil* 

Line 312. light of ear,] CrtduUms of evil, ready to rf- 

oeive malicious reports. J&mf 9on« 

Line 337. web aiid the pin^] Diseases of th% eye. 

JoRNsoir.. 

Line 525. thy horn is dry.] Men that begged under ^ 

pretence oV lunacy used formerly to carry a horn> and blow . 
k through the streets. Joirifsoir^ 

line 532., — — you wiU saiy^ they are Persian attire ;] Allnd*^- 
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• ANNOTATIONS ON [act w, 

ingt perhaps^ to Clytua refusing the Persian robes offered 
him by Alexander. STEfeVEMS^ 

line 566. free thingt,'] States clear from distress. 

JOHNSOIf. 

— — 5T5. Mark the higk funsea;"] Attend to the great 
fvents that are approaching, and make thyself known when 
ihatfaUe opinion now prevailing against thee shall, in conse- 
qnence of Jiisl p/wf of tliy integrity, revoke its erroneous 
aentence^ and recall thee to honour and reconciliation. 

Johnson. 

lone 601. my lord of Glosier,] Meaning Edmund, 

newly invested with his father's titles. The Steward, speak- 
ing immediately after, mentions the old earl by the same 
title. Johnson. 

Line 506. Jloi queitrists q^er Aura.] A ficfs^is/ is one who 
goes in search or quest of another. Steevbns. 

Line 605. the overture nf thy treaeonsr—] Overture is 

here used for an opening or discovery. Malone. 



ACT IK 

Line 25. Our mean eecuree m$ ;] MeWy i. e. a moderate or 
middle state (substantive). 

. Line 00. Let the mperfluousj Lear has before uttered the 
same sentiment, which indeed cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed, though it may be too often repeated. Johnson. 

Line 01. Thai slaves your ordinanee, &c.] To slave an or- 
dttunuv, is to treat it as a aUtiXf to make it subject to us, in- 
stead of acting in obedience to it. Steeyens. 

Line 106. ^-imr mUd husband — 1 It must be remember- 
ed that Albany, the husband of Gotneril, disliked, in the end 
o£ the first act, the scheme of oppression and ingratitude. 

Johnson. 
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ACT IV.} KINO LEAR. t 

Line 16S. — /Oee mmwters qf ikt dMp.] Fishes are the 
only animals that are known to prey upon their own species. 

JOHNSOIU 

Line 179. Thou changed and self-covered ihiaig,'] I think 
that hy •elf-cooer'd the author meant, thou that hast ditguued 
nature by wickedness ; thou that hast hid the woman under 
the, fiend. JoHiisoir* 

Line 2C3. Let pity not be believed /] i. e. Let not such a. 
thing as pity be supposed to exist. Stsbvus* 

Line £65. ciamour moistened;] That is, her out'Crien 

ttere aeeompanied with tears, " Johhson*. 

Line 268. potent our conditions ;] i. e. regulate oar. 

dispositions. Malokb^ 

Line 269. one self mate and maie-^'] The same.hna* 

band and the same wife. . Johmsov. 

Self is used here, as in many other places in these plays, 
for sey-same. Malonb. 

Line 862. Let me tinscal, &c.] I know not well why Shak* 
■ speare gives the Steward, wlio is a mere factor of wicked- 
ness, so much fidelity. He now refuses the letter; and 
afterwards, when he is dying, thinks only how it may be 
safely delivered. JoHHseir. 

Line S67. She gave strange oiiliads,] OeUladSy Fr« a 

. cast, or significant glance of tlie eye. Stkevbms. 

Line 406. How fearful 

And dizzy His, to cast one's eyes so low /] This de- 
scription has been much admired since the time of Addison^ 
who has remarked, with a poor attempt at pleasantry, that 
'^ he who can read it without being giddy, has a very good 
head, or a very bad one.'* The description is certainly not 
mean, but I am far from thinking it wrought to the ntmest 
excellence of poetry. He that looks from a precipice finds 
himself assailed by one great and dreadful image of irresis- 
ctiblc destruction. But this overwhelming idea is dissipated 
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ftd mt^Med from the instant that the mind can restore it- 
telf to tlie ohseryation ^f particulars, and diffuse iu atten- 
tion to distinct objects. The enumeration of tlie chonghs 
and crows, the samphire-man, and the fishers, counteracts 
IJhe great effect of the prospect, as it peoples tlie desert of 
itetermedtate vacuity, and stops the mind in the rapidity of 
its descent through emptiness and horror. Johnson. 

tone 600. That fellow lumdtet kU bou> Hke a crow-keeper :] 
In several counties, to this day, they call a stuffed figure^ 
representing a man, and armed with a bow and arrow, set 
up to fright the crows from the fruit and corn, a crow keepetf 
as well as a scare-crow» Theobald. 

This crow-keeper was so common in the author*s time, that 
it is one of the few peculiarities mentioned by Ortelins, in 
his account of onr island. Jornsow. 

Line 506. Owe thenwrd,] Lear supposes himself in a 

garrison, and before he lets £dgar pass, requires the watch- 
word. Johnson. 

tine 511 They flattered me like a dog;} They played the 
^anivl to me. Johnson. 

Line ^10. tt were a delieateatraltagem, to thoe 

A iroop of horse with felt :] i; e. with flocks 
kneaded to a mass, a practice I believe sometimes used in 
former ages, for it is mentioned in Arionto, Johnson. 

Line 680. go your gait,] Gang your ggU is a common 

expression in tlie T^orth. In the last rebellion, when tha 
Scotch soldiers had finished their exercise, instead of our 
term of dismission, their phrase was, gang yourgiMs, 

StbbtsHs, 

tine T06. To know our enemiet* mmde, we^d rip their hearts ^ 
^heir papers, is more lawful,] This is darkly ex- 
pressed: the meaning is, Onr enemies are put upon the 
' T^ck, and torn in pieces to extortconfession of their secrets j 
ito tear open their letters is more lawfoL . WarbuM^b. 
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ACT v.] KING LEAR. n 

Line 722. Thee Pll rake wp, the moat utuanctified, ^c] 111 
cwer tUee. In Staffordshire, to rake the fire, is to cover it 
with fuel for the night. Jomnsoht. 

Line 725. « the deatt-practis'd duke:] The dnke of 

Albany, whose death is machinated by practice or treason. 

Johnson. 

Line 838. To make him even o'er the time he hat lo8t.\ i. e. 
To reconcile it to his apprehension. Warburton. 



ACT V. 

Line 33. 5iV, you speak nobly,] This reply must be under- 
stood ironically. Malone. 
Line 66. We will greet the timej We will be ready to 
meet the occasion. Johnson. 

liine 73. carry out my side,] Bring my purpose to a 

successful issue, to completion. Johnson. 

Line 101. Who, mih best meaning, have incurred the worst.] 
i. e. the worst that fortune can inflict. Malone. 

" Line 114. Jnd take upon us the mystery qf things. 

As if we were God's spies :] As if we were angels 
commissioned to survey and report the lives of men, and 
were consequently endowed with tlie power of prying into 
the original motives of action and the mysteries of conduct. 

Johnson. 
Line 123. And fire us- hence, like foxes.] I have been in- 
formed that it is usual to smoke foxes out of their holf s. 

Steevens. 

Line 124. flesh and fell,] Flesh and skin, ' Johnson. 

135. *—— Thy great employment 

. Will not bear question ;] The important busi- 
aess which is now entrusted to your management does not 
admit of debate: yon mast instantly resolve to do it^ or not. 
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18 ANNOTATIONS, &c. [act t. 

Question, here, as in maoy other plaees, signifies duetmnef 
wHvermUhm. Mai.omk. 

Line 194. The let-alone lie$tiotm ftmr good triU.] Whether 
he shall not or shall, depends not on your choice. Johnson. 

Line 28S. Alb. O one him, s«e him / 

Gon. This ia mere prmetieefGlogter:1 Albany de- 
sires that Edmnnd^s life might be spared at present, only to 
obtain bis confession, and to convict him openly by his own 
letter. Johnson. 

Line 304. Lei's exchange dutniy.'] 'Our author, by negli^ 
gencp, gives his Heathens the sentiments and practices of 
Christianity. Johnson. 

Line 383. Here comes Kent, sir.'} The manner in which 
Edgar here mentions Kent, seems to require the lines which 
are inserted from the first edition in the foregoing scene. 

Johnson. 

Line 428. Fail, and cease I] Albany is looking with atten- 
tion on the pains employed by Lear to recover his child, and 
knows to what miseries he must survive, when he finds 
them to be ineffectual. Having these images present to his 
eyes and imagination, he cries out, Rather fall, and cease to 
he, at once, than continue in existence only to be wretched. 

Steevens. 

Line 482. And my poor fool is hang'd 1} This is an expres- 
sion of tenderness for his dead Cordelia (not his fool, as some 
have thouglit), on whose lips he is still intent, and dies away 
while he is searching there^for indications of life. Steevens, 



END OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON KING LEAR 
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ANNOTATIONS 



HAMLET, 



ACT I. 

LINE 89. He smote the sledded Polack on the iceJ] Pelack 
was, in tliat age, the terra for an inhabitant of Poland : 
Polaque, French. Sled, is a sledge, and a carriage without 
wheels, used in cold countries. 

Line 118. by law, and heiaUry^ i. e. to be welt 

ratified by the rules of law, and the forms prescribed jure 
feciali ; such as proclamation, &c. Malonb^. 

Line 124. — as, by tlie same co-mart, 

And carriage of the article designed,"] Co-mart is, 
I suppose, ?L joint bargain^ a word perhaps of our poet's coin- 
age. M ALONE. 

Line 152. And even — "] Not only such prodigi«'s have 
been seen in Rome, but the elements have shown ourcoun* 
trymen like forerunners and foretokens of violent events. 

Johnson. 

Line 159. Jifthou hast any sound,"] The speech of Horatio 
to the spectre is very elegant and noble, and congruous to 
the common traditions of the causes of apparitions. 

JOHNSONc 

Line 186. WhetJier iu sea, &c] According to the pneu* 
matology of that time, every element was inhabited by its 
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peculiar order of spirits, wbo bad dispositiom differeut, ac- 
cording to their various places of abode. The meaniDg^ 
therefore is, that all tpkriia ^xtrataganty wanderiug out of 
their element, whether aerial spirits Yisiting earth, or 
earthly spirits ranging the air, return to their station, to 
their proper lionits iq which they are 9mfineil Johnso«.. 

Line 247. -— ^— more than the tcope^ More is com- 
prized in the general design of these articles,, which you 
nay explain in a Qiore difl fas oil and dilated style. Johnson. 

Line 281. Ham. A lUtU more than kin, and less than kind.] 
Kind is the-Tentonick word for chUd, Hamlet therefore an- 
swers with propriety, to the titles of cousin and soil, which, 
the king l^a^. given him, that he was somewhat more than 
coNs^ and less than son. Johhson. 

Line 84S« No Jdetmd healih^ The king^s ifitemperaoce is 
▼ery strongly Impressed ; every thing that happens to hint. 
i;^ves hijn occasion to drink. John saw. 

limine 904. So exeeUeni a king; thai wao^ to tJua^ 

Hyperion <p a satyr :] This similitude at first 
sight seems to be a little far-fetched; but it has an ezijjpi- 
site beauty. By the Saiifr is meant Pan^ as by Hypervm^ 
Apollo. Pan and Apollo were brothers, and the allusion is ta 
the contention between those gods for the preference in. 
musick. WARQuaioir. 

Line 411. -— ^— the funeral bc^d meatS'^'] It was an^ 
ciently the general custom to give a cold entertainment ta 
mourners at a funeral. CoLLiin» 

Line 441. unth the act nf fear J Fear was the^ 

cause, the active cause that dietitled them by the force of 
operation which we strictly call aet in voluntary, and pwfer. 
in involuntary ager^, but popularly called act in both. 

JOHNSQir.. 

Line 521. The perfume and supptiance qf a minute ;] i. Cc 
what was supplied to us for a minute : or, as Mr. M. Mason 
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sopposesy ^ an mnnsemeiit to fill np a racant moment, and 
render it agreeable.** Steevens. 

Xioe 66^ — I recks no* Aw otnt read ] That is, hetiU 

not his own lestons. Pope, 

Line 582. ^But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade,] TAe lite- 

• Tal sense is. Do not make thy palm calhua by ahaking every man 

• Irtfthe hand. The figurative meaning may be, Do not by pro- 

muewfua conversation make thy mind ineemible to the difference <^ 

characters^ Johnson. 

Line 657. Do not believe his vowsyfor they are brokers — ] A 

hroker in old English meant a bawd or pimp. Malone. 

line 662. / would not, in plain terms,/rom this timeforth^ 

Have you to slander any momenVs leisure,] Polo^ 

' aius says, m plain terms, that is, not in language less elevated 

- or embellished before, but in terms that cannot be misunder' 

Mtood : 1 would not have you so disgrace your most idle moments, 

as not to find better employment/or them than lord Hamlet*s con-- 

versation, Johnson. 

Line 719. tell. 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death. 
Have burst their cerements /] Hamlet, amazed at 
«n apparition, which, though in aH ages credited, has in all 
ages been considered as the most wonderful and most dread- 
ful operation of supernatural agency, enquires of the spec- 
tre, in the most emphatic terms^ why he breaks the order of 
nature, by returning from the dead: this he asks in a very' 
confused circumlocution, confonndtng in his fright the soul 
and body. The whole' sentence is this : fVhy dost thou ap- 
pear, whom we know to be dead? Johnson. 
Line 860. Cut off even in the blossoms ef my tin, Sec] The 
yery words of this part of the speech are taken (as' I have 
been informed by a gentleman of undoubted veracity) from 
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4rowiie49 11 introduced at making the M«e wwpiaiwl 

•vantBiis. 
I4iie864. 0&omN«/ OkorriUe! mm^lmrmtf} Umu 
ioge«H«Mlf kitted W M ^ a tery l«arMd ladsr* ttM tiiis 
In^f^iiit (a MtPf to Htntet, » wlune month it is a pro- 
per md WUWU «aclMiifttii»i; and wIm, accordiiig» to tke 
9r«otic« Qi thf atSfQ, «ty be sapfioaed Co iaterMHrt to tag 



ACT U. 

4ine 99. ■■ » ■■■ dnalcmg^, fineiDg, jwmmV J FcMtNif » I 
•■M^q^ei qiewMy piqwng hinMlf on his skill in tb# mo of 
the «w«rdi mA ^nanneUiag aad brawling, in coasequence of 
tli«tdKil|« Maimc 

la»» 10^ -^-1-.-* amiUr tamM^l t. e. a very diflbrest 
«ii4 IPMre scandalous failing, namely, habitual incoBttnency. 

Mason E. 

Line 44f Qfggmml essmtt.] L o. sncb as youth in general 

j# UA^ tq, WARBURTOir. 

1^iio99» CrunM^frVfyONddown^gyyed toAuoacir;] XHdwr. 
iaim4,i|MfMis» hanging dowa like the loose etnctare wfaidi 
^pfii^ the fediOis round the aneles. tesiTBiis. 

Un^ IM. — -T^ ittMOB froper U mar itge 

To oast beyMd ouradnut in our ofitaiMtr, 
^ t^ is wmmmjm' the ffounger 9ort 
TV l|i«it dttcreiioa.] This is not the remark of a 
VC#iK map. The vice of age is too much sui^icion. Mott 
long a^ajrtomed to tb# wiles of life et^t commonly beymid 
tkem8dve$y l^t their cuuntng g» fiirtber. than reason oaa «t^ 
ten4 it This is jdways the fault of a little mind^ made ar^^ 
ful by iong^eommerce with the ^orld. John sow. 
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line 140. Tki§ nmtt be kmown ; whidk, htmg kepi ^ou^ mighi 



More gr^f id hidt, tham haU to niter fove.] i. e. 
This mvtt be made known to the Kin|i^, for (being kept 
secret) the bicTmif HattOerir love iiifgfkt oeeMion more mit^ 
ebief to ui from him aiid the Oaeefl,thftii the uttering di 
revealing it will dceadlofi hate and reieistmeiit flrom HmHet 

JOtfMdtf. 

tineflfdt. concepfidiliftf^tfl**]^; dfcj Tftemeftti. 

ing seems to be, coneeptum (i. e. Hbdersflitlding) i^ a blessing ; 
but as your daugliter may e&neeitfe (f. e. be prepi^M,) /fiend 
look toU, I e. have a txte of that. Stt:«Vtfif ^. 

lane 44t. Tken are our beggara, bodtee ;} iSliftkspeiire seems 
here to design a ridicule 6t th<Ss€ declamationi against 
vrealth and greathess, that sieni to make happiiiess consist 
in poverty. Jobnson. 

Xine4fiS. 1 Jime qftate^ iec,) Hiis Is aA admirable de- 
scription of a rooted melancholy sprung from thickness of 
btood } and artfuAy imagined td hide the tme cause of his 
disorder from the penetration of these two friends, who wertf 
set over him as spies* Warburton. 

Line 611. my abridgmeni-^1 He calls the phiyers 

afterwards, the hrirf chromcUs of the timee; but 1 tlunk he 
now means only thoee who wiU ekorten my iatk. Joifftsoir. 

LinedlS. r— by the attitude of a chopute,} Achaoppme 

Is a high shoe worn by the Italians. 

Line 620. be wft cracked wUkln the tiitg.J l%at li^ 

cracked too much for use. This i» said to a young player Whtf 
acted the parts of women. JomtBO^r. 

Line 696. .' the mobled fuee»—'] ti^ mabted qxte^n, 

(or mobled queen, as it is spelt in tlie quarto,) means, th<tf 
queen attired in a large, coarse, and careless head-dresi; 
A few lines lower we are told she had ** a clM upon that 
^ bead, where late the diadem 8to<id.'*' ICi&dKR; 
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ACT IIL 

Line 65/ To Uy cr not to he^ Of this celebrated soliloquy^ 
which, barsting from a man distracted with contrariety of 
desires, and overwhelmed with the magnitude of his own 
purposes, is connected rather in the speaker's mind, than on 
his tongue, I shall endeavour to discover the train, and t« 
show how one sentiment produces another. 

Hamlet, knowing himself injured in the most enormoui 
and atrocious degree, and seeing no means of redress, but 
such as must expose him to' the extremity of hazard, medl« 
tates on his situation in this manner : B^ore I can fom amf 
rational scheme qf action under this pressure ^ distress, it is ne- 
cessary to decide, whether, qfler our present state, we are to 
be, or not to be. That is the question, which, as it shall be 
answered, will determine, whether Uis nobler, and more suit- 
able to the dignity of reason, ta suffer the outrages qf fortune 
patiently, or to take arms, against them, and by opposing 
end them, though perhaps with the loss of life. If to die, were 
to sleep, no more, and by a sleep to end the miseries of our na- 
ture, such a sleep were devoutly to be urislted; but if /• sleep in 
death, be to dream, to retain our powers of sensibility, we 
must pause to consider, tit that sleep qf death what dreanu may 
come. This consideration makes, calamity so long endured ;. 
/or who would bear the vexations of life, which might be 
ended by a bare bodkin, but that he is afraid of something io 
unknown futurity? This fear it is that gives efficacy to con* 
science, which, by turning the mind upon this regard, chills- 
the ardour of resolution,, checks the vigour of enterprize, and 
makes the current of desire stagnate in inactivity. 

We may supose that he would have applied tliese general- 
observations to his own case, but tliat l:e discovered 
Ophelia. Johnson 
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actiikI hamlet. ^ 

Line 79. ' the whips and seonu of time ,] It may be 

remarked^ that Hamlet, in hU enumeration of miseries, for* 
gets, wlietlier properly or not, tliat he is a prince, and men- 
tions many evils to which inferior stations only are exposed. 

JoHMsoir, 

Line 84. might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin {*J A bitdkin was the ancient 
term for a amalt dagger, Stsbvbns^ 

Line 86. To grunt and streal— >] Thus the old copies. It 
is undoubtedly the true reading,' but can scarcely be borne 
by modern ears. Johns om 

Line 98. Nymph, in thy orisons, &c.] This is a 

touch of nature. Hamlet, at the sight of Ophelia, does not 
immediately recollect, that he is to personate madness, but 
makes her an address grave and solemn, such as the forego- 
ing meditation excited in his thoughts. Johnsow. 

Line 219. the groundlings ;] The meaner people 

then seem to have sat below, as they now sit in the upper 
gallery, who, not well understanding poetical language' 
were sometime gratified, by a mimical and mute representa* 
tion of the drama, previous. to the dialogue. John8ok» 

Line 250. — ^— - speak no more than is set doumfor th£m:J 
The clown very often addressed the audience, in the middle 
of the play, and entered into a contest of raillery and san. 
casm with such of the audience as chose to engage with 
him. It is to this absurd practice that Shakspeare alludes. 

Malone. 

Line 333. Do you think I meant country matjters ?] Dr. 
Johnson, from a casual inadvertence, proposed to read—- 
country manners. The old reading is certainly right. What 
Shakspeare meant to allude to, must be too obvious to every 
reader, to require any explanation. Malone. 

Line 347. Nay, then let the devil wear blacky for Pll 

hofiaswLof sables..] Nay then, says Hamlet,, if my father be 
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io loflg dead as yon say, let the deTil wear bhick ; at for Me, 
M far from wearing a monming drets, I'll wear tlie maiC 
eastfy and magnificent iott that can be pracareds aiuU 
Mnmud wHh saUei. . Maumnl 

Line 90t. — — Be not yoa ashamed io show, &c.] Tbe 
eonversation of Hamlet with Ophelia, wfairfa cannot Ibil to 
dif gvst every modem reader, in prolnibly sach as was pecu- 
liar to die yonng and fashionable of the age of ttbakspeare^ 
Whioh was, by no means, an age of delicacy. StbbtsKb. 

UneTM. Qaeen. ii« ^il/ a Jlwif /] This exclamation may 
be ooBsidered as some hint that the Queen had no hand fai 
the mnrder of Hamlefs father. Snarniis. 

Line fM. addtn fhng'd J That is, adders whii 

their A"V* or ftismna teeth, undrawn. It has been the piae* 
tice of moanterbanks to boast the efficacy of their aatidotea 
by playing with Yipera, bat they first disabled their fimga. 

JORWSON. 

Line 1006. Come, thr, to iram tomwrd an end wUh ymts} 
Wwkspeare has been mufortnnate in his management of tba 
story of this play, the moat striking circumntaacea of which 
arise so early in its foimatioDy as not to leave him room for 
a conchision suitable to the importance of its beghning. 
After tlila kst interview with tbe CUwsl, th« eharacter of 
Haadei hat loot all its oameqoeace. Smuvmii^^ 



ACT IV. 

tiine ro. Itbf m mft^ II is tiie way of monbeyv ha 

eatting, to throw that part of their Ibod, which tbey take ufi 
first, into a poneh they m^ provided with on each side of 
their JaWy and there they keep it, till they are done with lh« 
rest. Hakmbr. 

Line 104. ' tU^ good, md masrktt ^ his tme, Ae.} 
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If hU hiihei^ 8f¥>4,A«d <M iQpr idM i< «l2f Ait fli^f^ 
sleep and ftri^. JoHVSOif . 

Ii9» 21^9. Thtm^ noHiiH '^^ U^ «h<^ nnkappUy.} i. c. 
il^l^ii h9f me^mc casaot be certainlj eoUected^ yet th/eie 
]» CDM^gh to put a miRclueveiM iaterpretatioji to it. • 

Warbubtov, 

LIpB 967. |f<w ahmifd I fmtr inn hve^ &c.] There if no 
p^ of this play iu its representatioD on the stage, more 
pAlUietick t^an t^ scene ; which, I suppose pr<|ceeds from 
the utter ias^nsibility Ophelia has to her own misfortunes* 
A greaifc sensibility, or none at all, seems to produce the 
same effect. In the latter the audience supply what sho 
ira^tSy and vith tbe fiurmer they sympathise. 

Sir J. RBTHOLDf. 

line SO4. Jl^ Gis, tmd 5y Saint eharityj I belieye the 
word gif, to be a corrupted abbreTiation ofJetua, the letters 
J. H. S. being anciently all that was set down to denote 
that sacred name, on altars, the covers of books, &c« 

Ridlit; 

Sami ChmUy is a known saint among the Roman Catho- 
licks. Stbevens. 

Line $32. /m hugii[er-mngger fotN/erftmi;] All the mo« 
dern editions that I have consulted, give it : 

In private to infer him ;— - 
That the words now replaced are better, I do not undertake 
to prove; it is sufficient that they are Shakspeare's: tf 
phraseology is to be changed as words grow uncouth by 
disuse, or gross by vulgarity, the history of every language 
wilt be lost; we shall no longer have the words of any au- 
thor; and, as these alterations will be often unskilfully 
made, we shaH in timie have very little of his meaning. 

JoHirsoif. 

lihie H3-. IMce lo a mtttdering friece,"] Snob a piece as 
assassins use, with many barrels. ^ It is necessary to appre^ 
I this, to see tlM justness of the similitude. Warbortov.. 
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' iAnt 431. Nature isflme in love : and, wkere ^tUfim^ 
It eends tome itrecious instance </ itseU 
After the thing it hvesJ] Love (says Laertes) it 
the passion by which nature is most exalted and refined; and 
as sabstances, refined and subtilised, easily obey any im- 
pulse, or follow any attraction, some part of nature, so puri- 
fied and refinedy flies off after the attracting object, after the 
thing it loves. JoHjisoir. 

Line 442. O, how the wheel becomes it ! &c.] The story 
alluded to I do not know; but perhaps the lady stolen by 
the steward was reduced to spin. Johnsov. 

Line 446. There's rosemary ^ that's for remembrance ; — and 
there is pansies^ thaVs for thoughts,"] There is probably some 
mythology in the choice of these herbs, but 1 cannot eicplain 
it. Pansies is for thoughts^ because of its name, Pensees^ but 
why rosemary indicates remembrance y except that it is an ever- 
green, and carried at funerals, I have not discovered. 

JOHNSOW. 

Line 487. No trophy y sword, nor hatchment o^er his bonesy'] It 
was the custom, in the times of our author, to hang a sword 
over the grave of a knight. Johnson. 

This practice is uniformly kept up to this day. Not only 
the sword, but the helmet, gauntlet, spurs, and tabard (i. e. 
a coat whereon the armorial ensigns were anciently de- 
picted, from whence the term coat qf armoury) are hung over 
the grave of every knight. Sir J. Hawkins. 

Line 550. IVork like the springyScc."] This simile is neither 
very seasonable in the deep interest of this conversation, nor 
.very accurately applied. If the spring had changed base 
metals to gold, the thought had been more proper. Johnson. 

Line 731. and long purples,] By long purples it 

meant a plant, the modern botanical name of which is orchis 
inorto masy anciently testiculis morionis, Steevens. 

One of the grosser names of this plant Gertrude had a v 
particular reason to avoid I'^the rampant widow,. Malonb. 
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ACT r. 

Uiie 11« on «£! hUh three Uanehee ; i^ », fo acf; M 

d»V «Mi to perform :] Ridicule on scholastic divisioBA without 
dHstlBctioii; nd of disliactioDs without difference. 

Warburton. 

liBC 249v dlhw'ti Im mrgw crants,) I have beea 

Mbrmed hj an sdobjidoiw cerTespoadent, that cranio is the 
Ocnaan word fw gwUmdB^ and I guj^poce it wa& retained by< 
«a ffom the SaoLona* Johnson. 

lioa BMi " flMfrtines m <A« hilboeft.] lilutineey the 

Vrencii wont i^rsediti^uaor disobedieat fellows in the army 
•V fleet. Btl6Mty the db^4 priam, Johnson. 

The tiShoes is a bar 6f iron with fetters annexed to it, by. 
wWeh miitiiittua or diserdeffly sailors were anciently linked 
t»g»ther. Stebvens. 

Line 40T. Thrtmt wt hk angle—] An emgU in Sbaks*^ 
jpawe*> time signified sijiehing-rod, Malone. 

Line 427. Doet know thh water-fly ?] A tcater-fly - 

skips up and down upon the surface of the water, without 
amy apparent purpose or reason^ and is thence the proper 
emblem of a iHisy trifle r. Johnson. 

Line '639. a kvnA <if yesty collection, which carries 

them through and through the most fond and winnowed opinions','] 
The meaning is, '' these men have got the cant of the day, 
a superficial readiness of slight and cursory conversation, a 
kind of frothy collection of fashionable prattle, which yet 
carries them through the most select and approving judg- 
ments. This airy facility of talk sometimes imposes upon- 
wise men.'' Who has not seen this observation verified ? 

Johnson 

Line 541. i drhut blow thetn, &c.] These men of.' 
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show, withont solidity, are like bubbles raised from soap 
and water, which dance and glitter, and please the eye, but 
if yon extend them by blowing hard, separate into a mist; 
so if yon oblige these specions talkers to extend their com- 
pas of conversation, they at once discover the tenuity oi 
their intellects. Johnson^ 

Line 674. Since no man, of aught he leaves, knows j what uV 
to leave betimes ?] The meaning may be this, — Since no fnam 
knows avght of the state which he leaves, since he cannot 
judge what other years may produce, why should he be 
afraid of leaving life betimes ? Why should he dread an early 
death, of wl^ich he cannot tell whether it it an exclusion of 
happiness, or an interception of calamity. I despise the 
superstition of augury and omen^, which has no ground in 
reason or piety ; my comfort is, that I cannot fall but by 
the direction of Providence. Johnson. 

Line 578. Give me your fHxrdon, sir;] I wish Hamlet bad 
made some other defence; it is unsuitable to the character 
of a good or a brave man, to shelter himself in falsehood. 

Johnson. 



END OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON HAMLET. 
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C Y M B E L I N E. 



ACT L 

LINE 31. You gpiok him far,] Yon are lavish in yonr en* 
cominms on him : your eulogium has a wide compass. 

Malone. 

Line 32. I do extend him, sir; vfiihm himself ;] 1 extend 
liim within himself: my praise, however exiensivcy is within 
his merit. : ^ Johnson. 

Line 69. A glass that feated them;] A glass that formed 
them; a model, by the contemplation and inspection of 
which they formed their manners. ^ Johnson. 

Line 125. Though ink be made qf gall.] Shakspeare, even 
in this poor conceit, has confounded the vegetable ^aJfe used 
in ink with the unimAl gall, supposed to be bitter. 

Johnson. 

Line 187. overbuys me 

Almost the sum he pays,] So small is my value, 
and so great is his, that in the purchase he has made (for 
which, he paid himself)* for much the greater part, and 
nearly the whole, of what he has given, he has nothing in 
return. Malone. 
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Line 261. her beoMty and her brain ga nd together:^ I 

believe the lord means to speak a sentence, *^ Sir, as I told 
you always, beauty and brain go not together. Johnson. 

Line 277. *twere a paper loet. 

As offered mercy is,] I believe the poet* s mean- 
ing is, that the loss of that paper would prove as fatal to 
her, as the loss of a pardon to a condemned criminal. 

Steevehs. 

Line 298. till the diminutitm 

0/ space had pointed Atiri sharp as my needle :] The 
diminution qf space J is the diminutUm of which space is the cause. 
Trees are killed by a blast of lightning, that is, by Masttngf 
not blasted lightning. Johnson. 

Line 320. like the tynamaus breathing ef the nwrth. 

Shakes all our buds Jrom grotoing.] i. e. our 
buds ofjovcy as our author has elsewhere expressed it. 

Majlone. 

A bud without any distinct idea, whether of flower or 

fruit, is a natural representation of any thing incipient oi 

immature ; and the buds of flowers, if flowers are meant, 

grow to flowers, as the buds of fruits grow to fruits. 

Johnson. 
Line 374. — -rather shunned to go eten with what I heard, 
&c.] This is expressed with a kind of fantastical perplexity. 
He means, I was then willing to take for my direction the 
experience of others, more than such intelligence as I had 
gathered myself. Johnson, 

Line 400. though I prqfess, Sic,"] Though I have not 

the common obligations of a lover to his mistress, and regard 
her not with the fondness of a friend, but the reverence of 
an adorer. Johnson. 

Line 636. Your highness 

Shall from this practice but make hard your heart:} 
There is in this passage nothing that much reqnires a note, 
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yet r cannot forbear to push it forward into observation. 
The thought would probably have been more amplified, had 
our author lived to be shocked with such experiments as 
have been published in later times, by a race of men who 
have practised tortures without pity, and related them with- 
out shame, and are yet suffered to erect their heads among 
human beings. 

*' Cape si^xa manu, cape robora, pastor.** Johhsok. 
Line 549. / do not like her,] This soliloquy is very inarti- 
ficial, l^e speaker is under no strong pressure of thought ; 
he is neither resolving, repenting, suspecting, nor delibe- 
rating, and yet makes a long speech to tell himself what 
himself knows. Johnson. 

Line 617. Blessed he thoaey 

How mean sot^er, that have their honest wUls 
fVhich seasons con^fortJ] The last words are equi- 
vocal ; but the meaning is this : Who are beholden only to 
the seasons for their support and nourishment ; so that, if 
those be kindly, such have no more to care for, or desire. 

Warburton. 



ACT IL 

Line 2. « kissed ^&e jack upon an up-^asty"] He is descri- 
bing his fate at bowls. The jack is the small bowl at which 
the others are aimed. He who is nearest to it wins. To 
kiss the jack is a state of great advantage. Johnson. 

. Line 17. To have smelt—] A poor quibble on the word 
rank in the preceding speech. Malone. 

Line 26. with your comb on.] The allusion is to a 

fool's cap, which .hath a comb like a cock^s. Johnson. 

Line 105. but as a monument^ 

Thus in a eliapel l^png /J Shakspeare was here 
tbiiiUng of the recumbent whole-length figures, which in 
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4 ANNOTATION^ ON Ucxft. 

hit time were lunaUj placed on tbe tomi» of coA«id€ni|)le 
persons* The head was always reposed upon a piUov. 

liiae HI. like the crmam d^ofit 

s r the bottom of a cowslip : ThU s*u»ile conti^s 

tlie smallest out of a thousand proofs (hat Sliakspeace was i^ 
observer of nature. STi;sv£ttff. 

Line 123. ym dragons of th^ ttight /] The task of 

drawing; the chariot of night was assi|;ned to dragons^ on 
account of their snpposed watehfuliies«. MUton menUops 
the drag^ yoke qfnighi in his U Penterotio. Stebv^uw. 

Line 127* Oney two^ three^ Our author is hardly ever 
exact in his computation of time. Just before Imogen went 
to sleep, she asked her attendant what hour it was, and was 
infonnejd by her^ it was tUmo»t midnight, lachimo, immo- 
diately after she has fallen aslecp» comes from the trunk, 
and the present soliloquy cannot have consumed more th^n 
a few minntes : yet we are now told that it is three o'clock. 

MiiJUQMB. 

Line 260, FooU are not mad folks] This« as Cloten very 
w^l understands it, is a covert mode of calling him foot 
The meaning implied is this : If I am mad, as you tell me, 
. I am what you can never be, Pods are not mad folks. 

Stbevxhs. 
Line 264« The conirac^, &c.] Here Stiakspeare has not 
preserved, with his common nicety, tiie nnifbnnity of eha- 
racter. The speech of Cloien is rough and harsh, but cer- 
tainly not tlie talk of one — 

^* Who can*t take two from twenty, lor Ihs heart, 

*' And leave eighteen ," 

Hw argument i&just and well enforced, and its prevalence 
is allowed throu|[hoiit all civil nations : as fcr rudeness, he 
seems not to be much undermatched. JoHiisoif. 

Line 274. A hilding fnr a livery,'] A Jow fellow, only fit to 
wear a livery, and serve as a lacquey. MAMNt. 
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A€Titt.J CYMBCUMB. 5 

Line 4S3. H» likely to tepvrt <ft«Mut*h«» :] So near to ftpeech. 
The Italians call a portrait, wben the likeness is remarkable, 
n tpeakhtgpiehare, ^ Johnson. 

Line 424. Was us another nttiufe, dnmb ;1 llie meaning is 
ikUi The scu^ure ma as mdurej but as nature dumb; be 
gate evfery thing that nature gives, bat breath and motum. 
In bretdh is Inclnded s^eeh, Johnson. 

- Line 484. This is her honour!] 

Let it be granted, you hate seen aU this. Sec] The 
^tpression is ironical. lachimo relates many particnlars, to 
nrhich Fosthnmns answers with impatience : 

" This is her hononr !*' 

That it, Attd the attainment of this knowledge n to pass for 
the corruption of her honour. Johnson. 

Line 440. if you can 

Be pale ;] If you can, forbear to flush your 
ifteek with ntge. Johnsoh* 

Line 461. The titws t^womeu'^^ The 10 ve vowed by 

women no more abides witli him to whom it is towed, tlian 
women adhere to tlieir virtne. Johnson. 

Line 4S2. The cognizance—] The badge; the token, the 
tisible proof. JoHNSOit. 



ACT III. 

Line 89. Poor ignorant haMhUs f] Vnacqoainted with the 
natnre of our boisterous seas. Johnson. 

Line 37. CO, glglot.A^teiw /J] O false and ineonttaia for- 
tane ! A giglot was a strmntpet. So, in fJamlet : 

^* Out, out, thou strumpet fortune !*^ MaloItb. 

Line 83. '--^keep at utterance ;] i. e. at extreme distance. 

Warbvrton. 

More properly in a state of hostHe deflasce^ and deadly 

apposition. Johnson 
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Line 83. -*>- J 41111 peifed,'} I am well informed. So» in 

Macbeth : 

^* m yonr state of honour / am petfeet*** Johnsom. 

line 101. HluU/aUe liaUan 

CAs poiaammt iongu'df as handedy)] Abont Shak- 
8peare*8 time tiie practice of poisoning was very common in 
Italy, and the suspicion of Italian poisons yet more com- 
mon. JOHJfSOW. 

Line 106. ^take in 9ome virtue.'] To take in a town, is 

to conquer it. Johnsoi^ 

Line 120. lam ignorant in vhat J am commanded J] i. e. I 
am unpractised in the arts of murder. STEEVEMf. 

Line 171. A franklin's housewife.] A franklin is literally 
a freeholder^ with a small estate,, neither viUain nor taual, 

Johnson* 

Line 185. Their impioua turband* on,] The idea of a 

giant was, among the readers of romances, who were almost 
all the readers of those times,, always confoupded with that 
of a Saracen. Johnson. 

Line 200. TAts service is not service^ &c ] In war it is not 
sufficient to do duty well; the advantage uses not from the 
act, but the acceptance of the act. Johmsok. 

Line 204. The sharded beetle—] << Tlie cases (says Gold- 
smith) which beetles have to their win^s, are the more ne- 
cessary, as they often live under the surface qf the earth, in. 
holes, which they dig out by their own industry." These are 
undoubtedly the sqfe holds to which Shakspeave alludes. 

MALON& 

Line 221. To stride a litnit,] To overspass his bound 

222. What should we speak qf,] This dread of an old 

age, unsupplied with matter foe discourse and meditation, 
is a sentiment natural and noble. No state can. be more 
destitute th«n that of him, who, when the delights of sense 
forsake him, has no pleasures of the mind. Jqiinson 
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actiikJ CYMBELINE. 7 

liine 232. How you gpeak /j Otway seems to have taken 
many hints for the conversation that passes between Acasto 
and his sons, from the scene before us. Steevens. 

Line 296. / stole these babes ;] Shakspeare seems to 

intend Belarius for a good character, yet he makes him for- 
get the injury which he has done to the young princes, whom 
he has robbed of a kingdom only to rob their father of heirs. 
The latter, part of this soliloquy is very inartificial, there be- 
ing no particular reason why Beiarins should now tell to 
himself what he could not know better by teHing it. 

Johnson. 

liine 321. ^^^drvg-damn^d-^} This is another allusion to 
Italian poisons. Joitnson. 

Line 386. The scriptures — J So, Ben Jonson, in The Sad 
Shephei^: 

" The lover's scriptures, HeHodore's, or Tatlus.*' 
Shakspeare, however, means, in this place, an opposition 
between scripture, in its common signification, and heresy, 

STEEVENff; 

Line 418. To be unbent^] To have thy bow unbent, allUd- 
ing to an hunter. Johnson. 

line 464. Now, if you could wear a mind 

Dark as your fortune is ;] To wear adark mind^ ' 
is to carry a mind impenetrable to the search of others. 
Darkness, applied to the wind, is secrecy ; applied to the for* 
iu9e, is obscunty. Johnson. 

Line 468. -full qf view:"] With opportunities of exa- 
mining your affairs with your own eyes. Johnson. 

Line 509. This attempt 

Fm soldier ^/,] i. e. I am equal to this attempt ; 
] have enough ofttrdour to undertake it. Malone.. 

Line 654. Or Ikis, or perish»] These words, in my opi- 
nion, relate to Pisanio's present conduct, and they mean, I 
think^ " I must either practise this deceit upon Cloten, or 
perish by his fury." Malone,. 
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Line 720. To him thai U moat trtie.] Piiftnio, notlHtb- 
tUnding his master's letter, comrnattdisg tiie mvrAer 4i 
Imogen, considers him as ti'ue, supposing, aft he haa alr«ady 
said to her, that Posthnmns was abased by some iFlBtiii, 
equally an enemy to them both. MmaMM^ 



ACT IV. 

line 14. — tn nngU oppositions *.] In single cmhais 

An 9^po9Ue waa in Shakapeare the common phrase for an 
adversary, or antagonist. MaloHtb. 

Line 40. Stick to y«i(r journal eomr^e : the breach tfeuiteik 
Is breach qf aU.] Keep your daily course mitii- 
terrnpted ; if the stated plan of life is once broken, nothiB]^ 
follows but confusion. Johmsov, 

Line 48. How much the quanHty,'] How much soever the 
mass of my affection to my father may be, so much precisely 
is my love for thee : and as much as my filial love weighs, so 
much also weighs my affection for thee. Malong. 

Line 76. gentle, but unfortunate ;] GentUy is well-bom, 

•f birth above the vulgar. Johnson. 

line 10». Mingle their spurs together,'] Spurs, an old word 
for the fibres of a tree. Pope. 

Line 107. It is g^eat monrng,'] A Gallicism. Grand jour. 

Steevems. 

160. — — if A^ snatcJtea in his voice^ 

And bufst qf speaking,'] This is one of our au- 
&or's strokes of observation. An abrupt and tumultuous 
ntterauce very frequently accompanies a confused and 
cloudy understanding. John so !r. 

Line 205. what coast thy sluggish crare — ] A crare, 

says Mr. Heath, is a small trading vessel, called in the Latin 
«f the middle ages cra^crtf^ Steevens. 
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l^ine 352. reverence, 

(That angel qfthe worM,)^] Reterence^ or due 
regard to subordination, is tlie power that keeps peace and 
order in the world. Johnson. 

Line 378. The sceptre, learning, &c.] The poets sentiment 
seems to have been this :— All human excellence is equally 
subject to the stroke of death :—neither the pow^r of kings, 
nor the science of scholars, nor the art of those whose im* 
mediate study is the prolongation of life, can protect tiiem 
from the final destiny of man. JoiutsoN. 

Line 391, thy grave/} For the obseqnies of Fidele, a 

song was written by my nnhappy friend, Mr. William Col- 
Jins of Chichester, a man of uncommon learning and abili- 
*'®'* Johnson. 

Line 443. - — HU pregnant, pregnant!] i. e. 'tis a ready, 
^pjmiie conclusioH, Stebvbms^ 

Line 470. Laai night the very gods skoufd mt a m$m rj It 
was DO common dreani, but seat from the v«ry gods, or the 
gods themselves. JoHtnow. 

Line 491. -who was he, 

That, otherwise than noble mthtre did, 

Uath aUer'd that good picture ?\ To don pietnn^ 

and a picture is weU done^ are standing phrases; the qaes- 

tion therefore is,— Who has altered thi» pletiire, so as to 

make it otherwise than nature did it P JoMvtojr* 

Line 623. - — <A««e^oflrpickax'e«—] Meaning her>gw* 

JoausoH 

5S9. So please ym entertaia w.] i. e. hire me; re. 

peine me unto your serviee^ Malohiu 

Lino 136. -arm him.] That is. Take him up in your 

*"""*• Hanker. 

IdBe 568. our jealousy 

Dees yet depend,} My suspicion is yet imdeter- 
lBin«d; if I do not condemn yo^, I likewise have not ac- 
quitted you. We now say, the cause is depending. Johnson. 
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10 ANKOTATlOftS ON [actt 

Line 595. to the note 6* the kivg,] X will so distin^ish 

myself, Hie king shall remark my valour. Johnson. 

Line 612. a render 

Where we hate liv'd ;] An account of our place 
of abode. This dialogue is a just representation of the su- 
perfluous caution of an old man. Johnson. 

. Line 614. whose answer^] The retaliaium of the death 

of Cloten would be death, &c. Johnson. 

Line 622. their quartered fire%J\ Their fires regularly 

disposed. Johnson. 



ACT V. 

Line 1. Yea, bl^^dy cloth^ Ac] This is a soliloquy of na- 
ture, uttered when the effervescence of a mind agitated and 
perturbed spontaneously and inadvertently discharges itself 
in words. The speech throughout all its tenor, if the last 
^conceit be excepted, seems to issue warm from the heart. 
He first condemns his own violence ] then tries to disburden 
himself by imputing part of the crime to Pisanio ; he next 
soothes his mind to an artificial and momentary tranquillity, 
by 'trying to think that he has been only an instrument of the 
•gods for the happiness of Imogen. He is now grown reason- 
. able enough to determine, that having done so much evil, 
he will do no more; that he will not fight against the 
country which he has already injured ; but as life is not 
longer supportable, he will die in a just cause, and die with 
the obscurity of a man who does not think himself worthy 
to be remembered. Johnson. 

- Line 10. to put on—] Is to incite, to instigate* 

Johnson. 

Line 82. The country base,] t. e. a rustick game called 
^prUmrbwrB vulgarly prtioii^dase. St4?£Vens« 
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ACT v.] capiB 



ELtNE. n 



Line 84. ''—for preservation cti^d, or ehtaae,)] Shame for 
modesiy, Warburtow, 

Line 119. Nay, do moi wonder at it:] Posthumns first bids 
him not wonder, then tells him in another mode of reproach, 
that wonder is all that he was made for. Johnson. 

Line 160. great the answer be — } Antwer, as once in 

this play before, h retaliation. Johnson. 

Line 158. That gave the affront with them.] That is, that 
turned their faces to the enemy. Johnson. 

Line 170. You $haU not now be stoien,] The wit of the 
Gaoler alludes to the custom of putting a lock on a horse's 
leg, when he is turned to pasture. Johnson^ 

Line 190. toeati^^ - 

If qf my freedom His the nuan party take 
No stricter render tf me, than my aU,] ** Since for 
my crimes I have been deprived of my freedom, and since 
life itself is more valuable than freedom, let the gods take 
my life, and by this let heayen be appeased, how small so- 
ever the. atonement may be." Malonb. 

Line 204. cold bonds.] This equivocal use of bonds U 

mnother instance of our author's Infelicity in pathetic 
speeches. Johnson. 

Line 317. ' Tis still a dream ; or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue^ and hraiM not: either bothy or nothing: 
. Or senseless speakingy or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie,] The meaning, which is 
too thin to be easily caught, I take to be this : This- is a 
dreaim or madnessy or both — or nothingy — but whether it be a 
speech without consciousness^ as In a dream, or a speech unintel- 
ligible, as in madness, be it as it is, t^ is like my course 4^ life. 

Johnson. 

Line 334. s o rry that you have paid too muchy and sorry 

thai you are paid too mueh :] i. e. sorry that you have paid too 
much out of your pocket, and sorry that you are paid, or 
9ubdued, too much by the liquor. Steevens. 
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line SOS. V one that promii^d wughi 

Bui beggary and poor tooko."] To promise nothing 
iut poor look$f may be, to give no promUe of eonrageoas be- 
haviour. • JOHMSOV. 
• Line 664. a nd the Aerw[f.] That is. She was not only 
the temple qfvirtuey but vUiHe hereelf. <- Johnson. 

670. these staggers — ^] This wild and delirious pertur* 

bation. Staggers is the horse's apoplexy.' Johnson. 

Line 708. Thinks that you are mpom a roek ;] In this speech, 
or in the answer, there is little meaning. I suppose, she 
would say,^*Ck>nsider such another act as equally fatal to 
me with precipitation from a rock, and now let me see whe- 
ther you will repeat it. Johnson. 

Line 771. By tasting ^ our wntth7\ The consequence is 
taken for the whole action ; by tasiimg is by forcing us to make 
thee to taste. Johnson. 

Line 809. Your pleasure was my mere afeneey &c.] My 
crime, my punishment, and all the treason that I com- 
mitted, originated in, and were founded on, your caprit^e 
only. M ALONE. 

Line 828. Tkou toeepl'st, and speal^st.'] ^ Thy tears give 
testimony to the sincerity of thy relation ; and I have the 
less reason to be incredulous, because the actions which you 
have done within my knowledge are more incredible than 
the story which you relate." The king reasons very justly. 

John SON « 



BND OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON CYMBEUNE. 
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ANNOTATIONS 



TIMON OF ATHENS. 



ACT I^ 

lilNE 23. 9Vhen we for recompense^ &c.] We must here 
suppose the poet busy in redding in his o^n work ; and that 
these three lines are the introdnction of the poem addressed 
to'Timon, which he afterwards gives the Painter an account 
of. Warburton. 

Line 35. and, like a current, flies 

Each bound it chafes,"] Thus the folio reads, and 
rightly. Warburtow. 

This speech of the Poet is very obscnre. He seems to 
boast the copiousness and facility of his vein, by declaring 
that verses drop from a poet as gams from odoriferous trees^ 
i|nd that his flame kindles itself without the violence neces- 
sary to elicit sparkles from the flint. What follows next ? 
that it, like a current, flies each bound it chqfes. This may 
mean, that it expands itself notwithstanding all obstruc* 
tions; but the images in the comparison are so ill sorted, 
and the effect so obscurely expressed, that I cannot but 
tliink something omitted that connected the last sentence 
with the former. It is well known that the players often 
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shorten speeches to qaicken the representation : and it may 
be suspected, that they sometimes performed their amputa- 
tions with more haste than judgment. Johnsom. 

Line 47. to the dumbness <^ the gesture 

One might interpret] The figure, though dumb» 
seems to have a capacity of speech. The allusion is to the 
pnppet-shows, or motions* as they were termed in our au- 
thor's time. The person who spoke for the puppets was 
called an interprtter. Maloni. 

Line 63. no leveUM maliee, Ac] To level is to aim^ to 

point the shot at a mark. Shakspeare's meaning is, my poem 
is not a satire written with any particular view, or levelled 
at any single person ; I fly like an eagle into the general 
expanse of life, and leave not, by any private mischief, the 
trace 6f my passage. Johwsow. 

Line 78. '- even he drops down, Ac] Either Shakspeare 

meant to put a falsehood into the mouth of his Poet, or had 
not yet thoroughly planned the character of Apemantus; 
for in the ensuing scenes, his behaviour is as cynical to Ti- 
mon as to his followers. Steevens. 

Line lOa. Ruin sacrificial whisperings in Ats Mr,] Whisper- 
ings attended with such respect and veneration as accom- 
pany sacrifices to the gods. Such, I suppose, is the mean* 
ing. Malone. 

Line 104. • through him 

Drink the free ear^ Tliat is, catch his breath 
in affected softness. Johnson. 

Line 192. '- -Never may 

TTiai state or fortune fall into my keeping, 

fVhich is not ow'd to you !] The meaning is, let 

me never henceforth consider any thing that I possess, but 

as owed or due to yon -, held for your service, and at yonr 

proposal. Johnson. 
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ACT I.] TIMON OF ATHENS S 

, : lAne 204. pendPdfyfures are 

Even such as they give ouf] Pictures have no 
hypocrisy ; they are what they profess to be. Johmsok. 

Line 232. When thou art TtnunCs dog,] When thou hast 
gotten a better character, and instead of being Timon as 
.thou art, shalt be changed to Union's dog, and become more 
worthy kindness and salutation. Johnsow. 

Lme 412. unndpipe's dangerous notes :] The notes of 

the windpipe seem to be only the indications which show 
where the windpipe is. JoHNSOir. 

Shalispeare is very fond of making nse of ransical terms, 
when he is speaking of the human body, and windpipe and 
notes savour strongly of a quibble. Steevins. 

Line 458. / confirm you,] I fix yocr characters firmly in 
my own mind. Johnson* 

Line 504. Like madness is the glory of this life. 

As this pomp shows to a little oil, and root,] The 
glory of this life is very near to madness, as ma^ be made ap- 
pear from this pomp, exhibited in a place wherVa philosopher > 
is feeding on oil and roots. When we see by example how 
few are the necessaries of life, we learn what madness there 
IS in so much superfluity. ^ Johnson. 

Line 621. mine own device;] The mask appears to 

have been designed by Timon to surprize his guests. 

Johnson. 

Line 636. — —had not eyes behind ;] To see the miseries 
that are following her. Johnson. 

Line 612. Ay, defiled land,] _/,— is the old reading, which 
apparently depends on a very low quibble. Alcibiades is 
told, that his estate lies in a pitch'd field. Now" pitch, as Fal- 
staff says, doth defile, Alcibiades therefore replies, that his 
estate lies in defiled land. This, as it happened, was not un- 
derstood, and all the editors published—- 

Idtfyland — ^ Johnson 
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Lioe 617. Att to yon] L e. all good wUheiy or all tiappi- 
\ to yon. STEBVsvt. 

Line 68a. Serving of becks,] Seek meant a salntatioa 
made with die head. So Milton : 

** Nods and beeks^ and wreathed smilief.*' 
To HTve a buk^ U to ofes a salutation. jMiHsem 



. d€T IL 

Line 1ft ——no mosm 

Can found kU ttuU in§itfety.] 1. e. Reason cannot 
find his fortune to have any mife or solid /oimdaHoa. 

Johnson. 

Line 09. Enter Apemantns md a Fool ] I suspect some 
scene to be lost, in which the entrance of the Fool, and the 
page that foflows him, was prepared by some introductory 
dialogue, in which the audience was informed that they 
were the fool tfbd page of Fhrynia,Timandra« or some other 
courtezan, upon the knowledge of which depends the greater 
part of the ensuing jocularity. Jobnsov. 

Line 167. ku art^cial one:] Meaning the celebrated 

philosoper's stone, which was in those times much talked of. 
Sir Thomas Smith was one of those who lost considerable 
suma in seeking of it. Johnson. 

Sir Richard Steele was one of the last eminent men who 
entertained hopes of being successful in this pursuit. Hia 
laboratory was at Poplar, a ^iUage near London, and is now 
converted into a garden bouse. Stebtens. 

Line 206. Tkougk ^ytm hear noio, (too late !) yet wnc's a 
ttmey] Though, you now at luat listen to my remonstrances, 
yet now your affairs are in such a state that the whole of 
your remaining fortune will scaiee pay half your debts. 
You are therefore wise too late. MAixms* 
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Line 216. O my good lord^ the world ubuta word ;] The 
meaning is, as the world itself may be comprised in a word, 
yon might give it away in a breath. Warburton. 

Line 228. a wasteful cock,] A wasl^ul cock is a cock 

or pipe with a turning 8top]pIc running to waste. In .this sense, 
both the terms have their usual meaning; but I know not 
that cock is ever used (as Hanmer and Warburtoo assert) for 
cocklqfi or wasl^ul for lying in waste^ or that lying in waste is 
at all a phrase. Johnson. 

Line 243. No milaitwus bounty yet kath paao'd my hextrt ; 

Unwisely, not ignolAy, have I giten,] Every 
reader must rejoice in this circumstance of comfort which 
presents itself to Timon, wlio, although beggar*d through 
want of prudence, consoles himself with reflecting that his 
ruin was not brought on by the pursuit of guilty pleasures. 

Steevens. 

Line 249. And try the argument—] The licentiousness of 
our author forces us often upon far-fctclied expositions. 
Arguments may mean contents, as the arguments of a book : or 
evidences and prw^s. Johnson. 

Line 276. / knew it the nwtt general way,] General is 

not speedy, but eompendiousy the way to try many at a time. 

Johnson. 

Line 291. intending—] is regarding^ turning their 

swtice to other things. Johnson. 

Line 292. and these hard fractions J Flavins, by /rae- 

<toM, means broken hints, interrupted sentences, altrupt re^ 
marks* Johnson. 

Line 2991. cold-moving nods^] Cold-moving is the same 

as coldly-moving. So perpetual sober gods, for perpetually 
sober; lazy-pacing c\ovid$—loving-jeidous— flattering sweet, 6[c, 
Snch distant and uncoorteons salirtations are properly term- 
ed eold-movhigfta proceeding from a cold and unfriendly 
4lUpositioii. Malons. 
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ANNOTATIONS ON [act iu. 



ACT IIL 



Line 56. Let moUen com be thy damnation,'] Perhaps the- 
poet alludes to the punishment inflicted on M. Aquilins by 
Mithridates. 8teeyens. 

Line 59. It turns in leas than two nights?] Alluding to the 
iumiiig or aceacence of milk. Johnson. 

Line 65. — — ^ nature — ] Flaminius considers that nu- 
triment which LucuUus had for a length of time received at 
Timon's table, as constituting a great part of his animal 
system. Steevens. 

Line 148. in respect qf his,] In respect nf his fortune : 

what Lucius denies to Timon is in proportion to what Lucius 
possesses, less than the usual alms given by good men to 
beggars. Johnson. 

Line 202. takes virtuous copies to be wicked ; like those 

&c.] This is a reflection on the Puritans of that time. These 
people were then set upon the project of new-modelling the 
ecclesiastical and civil government according to scripture' 
rules and examples ; which makes him say, that under zeal 
for the word of God, they woM set whole realms on fire. 

Warburton.' 

Line 212. keep his hmae,] i. e. keep wirhin doors for 

fear of duns. Johnson. 

Line 384. And with such sober and unnoted passion 

He did behave his anger, ere *twas spent, &c,} 
** Unnoted passion,^ means a passion operating inwardly, 
but not accompanied with any external or boisterous ap- 
pearances; so regulated and subdued, that no spectator 
could note or observe its operation. Mal^ne. 

Line S87. You undergo too strict a paradox,] You under- 
take a paradox too hdrd. Johnson] 

Line 421. -r — suCs extremest gust ;] Gust] for aggraxation, 

WARBtJRTOll 
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GuBt is bere in its common sense ; the utmost degree of 
tg^iU for sin. Johnsok. 

Line 428. — 6y merey^ UU moft just.] Tlie meaning is, 
Homicide in onr own defence, by a merciful and lenient inter- 
prettiium of the laws, is considered as justifiable. M alone. 

Line 499. Upon that were my tkoughie tiring,] A hawk, I 
think, is said to tire^ when she amuses herself with pecking 
a pheasant's wing, or ^ny thing that puts her in mind of 
prey. To tire npon a thing, is therefore, to be idly employed 
upon it. John so V. 

Line 596. mmuiejuek$/] Sir Thomas Hanmer thinks 

It means Jack^-UMtern, which shines and disappears in an 
instant. What it was I know not ; but it was something of 
quick motion, mentioned in Ktii^ Richard III, Johnsow. 

A nuinute-jaek is what was called formerly ^ Jack qf the 
elock'house ; an image whose office was the same as one of 
those at St. Dunstan's church in Fleet Street. Stekiens. 

Line 697. the ityinite malady — ^] Every kind of disease 

incident to man and beast. JohnsonV 



ACT IV. 

Line 110. It is the pasture lards the brother's sides J The 
meaning of the passage is, — ^It is the land alone which each 
man possesses tliat makes him rich, and proud, and flatter- 
ed ; and the want of it, that makes him poor, and an object 
of contempt. I suppose, with Dr. Johnson, that Shakspeare 
was still thinking of the rich and poor brother already de- 
scribed. Malome. 

Line 133. Phtck stout men's pillows from below their heads ;] 
i. e. meu who have strength yet remaining to struggle with 
their distemper. Tliis alludes to an old custom of drawing 
away the pillow from under the beads of men in tlieir last 
-agonies, to make their departure tlie easier. Warburton. 
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Line 940. Tkiiikr&ugk ike \fbkiHl»4fat9 hm «e inaCg cyet,] 
The tirgin tkat shows her bosom through the lattice «f her 
ehamber. J0hi«on. 

I do not beltey^B-any ^artiealar satire was here- iBftended. 
Lady SuiTolli, Lady'Soni«rset» knd many of the celebrated 
beanties of the time of James I. are thns represented in their 
pietares ; nor wcire they, I imagine, thoaght more repr^en- 
sible than the ladies of the present day, who from the same 
Extravagant ptti-siBlt df 'ifHiat is ^ied fashion, nm into an 
opposite extreme. Malonb. 

Line S84. teiWlfay fokr futkut, iSKr#iiMl*«r 

Se ^iti tiharby:!] llie nicaiilng is this: he 
had said before, f5Uow constantly your trade Of debanchery : 
that is (says he) for six roolkths in the yHir» Let the otber 
«ix be employed in ^vfte contrary pliiris and labonr, namely, 
in the severre discipline necessary for the repair of those 
disok-ders that ^otir dfebancheries occsisielt, in order to fit 
yon an^w to the ti^de ; affd thus 4et the ^hele year be spent 
in these diflPerent occupations. On this account he goes on, 
and says. Make false hairy &c. Warburton. 

Line 286. thatch your pottr thin roqfs, &c.] Abont tlie 

year 159S, when the fasliion wAs introduced in England of 
wearing a greater quantity of hair than was ever the pro- 
duce of a single beAd, it ^vias danffctl'OUs for any^hild to go 
abont, as nottifng #as moirie common than f»r women te en* 
tice snch as had tne fobkli into private pftices, and there to 
cat them off. I httve this information iroVn Stnbbes^s Ana- 
Unmie ^ Abuset, which t have oJften quoted on the article of 
dress. Btekikns. 

Line Sll. And ditches gnYe you alll] To grave is to «n- 
tomb. The word is ni^w obsolete, thohgh somietimes used by 
Shakspeare and his contemporary autliOrs. Stcbvens. 

Line S44. Drytp thy marrows, vtnet, and plo»4om leas;] 
The sense is this : O nature! eease to produce men, enuar thy 
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W9mb: but if thoa wilt cominoe to prqdoce tltem^at least 
cease to pamper theiy; dr^f ug thy mfa^mcfif on which they 
fatten with unchtoug moraeUf thy vines, which gave them 
liqwritk drwgfUs^ aq4 .^hy piow4mn Jem» Here are effects 
corresponding with causes, lu/uoruh drv^kUj with otaes, aii4 
a«£<tioMf mwieU with,iiiarr«ansy and the old reading literally 
preserved. Johnson 

Line 861. the cunning of a carper,] For the philoso- 
phy of a Cynicky of which sect Apenantns was ; and there* 
lore he concludes : . 

** -*~-Do not asstimeny likeness. Warbuktoii* 

Caiitttffg here seems to signify twtUerfoM appearance, 

Johnson. 

Line 400. What, a knave too f] Timon had just called 
Apemantus foot, in consequence of what he had known of 
kim by former acquaintance ; but wken Apiflnantns > tells 
him tliat he comes to vex Atm» Tiinon determines that h vex 
ia either the office nia villain or a fool; that to tex by design is 
«t/totay» to vex without design i» folly. He-then properly asks 
Apemantus whether he takes delight in vexing, and when he 
answers, yes, Timon replies, — What i a knave foo? I before 
only knew thee to be a fooH, but now I find thee likewise a 
knave, JornboN'. 

Line 400. fVorseihan the worst, content,] Best states con- 
tentless have a wretched being, a being worse than that of 
the worst states that are content. Johnson. 

Line 411. by his breath,] By his breath means in our 

author's language, by his voice or speech, and so in fact by 
his sentence. Shakspeare frequently uses the word in this 
sense. It has been twice used in this play. M alonb. 

Line 416. Hadsf thm^ like us.] There is in this speech a 
tnUen haughtiness, and malignant dignity, suitable a^ once 
lo the lord and the man-hater. The impatience with whi<ili 
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he bears to have his luxury reproached by one that never 
had luxury within his reach, is natural and graceful. 

JOHHSOir. 

Line 415. —^first swath.] From infancy. Susdh is the 
dress of anew-born child. Johmsov. 

Line 422. precepts <^ respect J Of obedience to laws. 

JOHNSOF. 

4ST. that poor rag.] The term is yet used. Hie 

lowest of the people are yet denominated— Tag, rugf Sec* 
SOy in Julius Casar : •* — if the tag-rag people did not clap 
him and hiss him,— I am no true man." Malonb. 

Line 442. Thtm hast been a knave, and flatterer,'] Dryden 
has quoted two verses of Virgil to show how well he could 
have written satires. Shakspeare has here given a speci- 
men of the same pqwer by a line bitter beyond all bitter- 
ness, in which Timon tells Apemantus, that he had not vir- 
tue enough for the vices which he condemns. 

Dr. Warburton explains worst by hwesty which somewhat 
weakens the sense, and yet leaves it sufficiently vigorous. 

I have heard Mr. Burke commend the subtilty of discri- 
mination with which Shakspeare distinguishes the present 
character of Timon from that of Apemautus, whom to vulgar 
eyes he would now resemble. JoHNSoir. 

Line 477. -^ — -for too mu^ curiosity ;] 1. e. for too much 
finical delicacy. The Oxford editor alters it to courtesy, 

Warburtow. 

Line 482. Ay^ though it look like thee,] Timon here sup- 
poses that an objection against hatred, which through the 
whole tenor of the conversation appears an argument for it. 
One would have expected him to have answered — 

Yes, for it looks like thee, Johnsoii • 

Line 611. the unicorn f ike] The account given of the 

unicorn is this : that he and the lion being enemies by na- 
lure, as soon as the lion sees the unicorn he betakes himself 
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ACT IV.] TIMON OF ATHENS. U 

to a tree : the unicorn in his fury, and with all the swift- 
ness of his coarse, running at him, sticks his horn &st in 
the tree, and then the lion falls upon him and kills him. 
Oesner Uisi* Anwud, Hakmbiu 

Line 517. tnirf remotipn;] JR^moHonmeans,! apprehend^ 
merely rmotenessy the being placed at a distance from th^ 
Hon. Malone. 

Line 535. Thou art the cap, &c.] The <op, the principaJ* 
The remaining dialogue has more malignity than wit. 

Johnson* 

Line 634. The tea's a thi^f whose liquid surge resolves 

The moon iiUo salt tears :] The moon is supposed 
to be humid, and perhaps a source of humidity, but- cannot 
be resohed by the surges of the sea. Yet I think moon is the 
true reading. . Here is a circulation of thievery described : 
The sun, moon, and sea, all rob, and are robbed. JaHMsoN. 

Line 659. fVhat an aUeraium qf hommr has 

Desperate want made /] An aUeration qf honour, 
is an aUeratian of an honourable state to a state of disgrace. 

JOHNSOl^. 

Line. 665. Grant, I may. ever love, and rather woo 

Those that wouldmischief me, than those that do !] 
It is plain, that in this whole speech Mends and enemies SLte 
taken, only for those who pr^essfriendship and prqfess enmity; 
for the friend is supposed not to be more kind, but more 
dangerous than the enemy. The sense is, Let me rather woo 
or caress those that would nUschitf, that profess to mean me 
mischief, than those that really do me mischitf, under false prO' 
fessions of kindness. The Spaniards, I think, have this pro- 
verb : Drfend me from my friends^ and from my enemies IwiU 
d^end myself. This proverb is a sufficient comment on the 
passage. ' Johnson. 

Line 678. knaves,] Knave is here in the compound 

sense of a servant and a rascal, Johnson. 
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ACT V. 

Line 117. -^-a made-up villain.'] That is, a villain that 
adopts qualities and characters not properly belonging to 
him y a hypocrite. ^ JoHMsoir. 

line 126. bui ttco in company ;] This passage is ob- 

scure. ^ I think the meaning is this : but two in campanyf that 
is, stand apart, let only ttco be together; for even when each 
stands single there are two, he himself and a villain. 

Johnson. 

Line 180. Qfits own /ally} The Athenians had sense, 

that is,' felt the danger <^ their own/all^ by the arms of Alci- 
blades. Johnson. 

line 183. Than their offence can weigh down by the dram ;] I 
take the meaning to be, We will give thee a recompence 
that our offences cannot outweigh, Aeops qf wealth down by the 
dram^ or delivered according to the exactest measure. 

Johnson. 

Luae 319. fVhen crouching marrow, in the bearer strong, 

Cries, qf itself, No more :] The image may be 
said to be taken from a porter or coal-heaver, who when 
there is as much laid upon his shoulders as he can bear, wilt- 
certainly cry, no mere. Malomb. 
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ANNOTATIONS 



ON 



OTHELLO. 



ACT h 

LINE 33. must be be-lee'd and calm'd— } Be-Ued and 

hectdm^d are terms of navigation. I have been informed that 
one vessel is said to be in the lee of another, when it is so 
placed that the wind is intercepted from it. lago's mean- 
ing therefore is, that Cassio had got the wind of him, aiid 
he-calnCd him from going on. Steeyen^. 

Line 46. Whether I in any just term am affined — ] Do I 
stand within any such terms qf f^ropinq^ity, or relation to the 
Moor J 08 that it is my duty to love him ? Johnson. 

Line G8. honest knaves :} Kiutve is here for servant, 

but with a sly mixture of contempt. - Johnson. 

Line 75. In compliment extem,j In that which I do only 
for an outward show of civility. . Johnson. 

Line 109. tupping your white eweJ] In the north of 

England a ram is called a tup, Malone. 

Line 13L this is Venice ; 

My house is not a grange.] In Lincolnshire, and 
in other northern counties, they call every lone honse, or 
farm which stands solitary, a grange, T. Warton. 
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Line la. What proftme tmtitk tM IAmi?] That is, whai 
wretch ^ grou and licaUiouM lamgiuge t In that sense Shak- 
speare often nses the word profane. Johnsow. 

Line 144* yowr daughter^and the Mo9r are mno fnakag 

the beast with two Iwcks.]- In the Didummttre Comique^ par 
le Ronx, 1760, this phrase it more partienlarly explained 
nnder the article Bete: " Fdve la heU a deux doe, — ^Maniere 
de parler qui signifie etre concha avec nne feanne ; faire le 
deduit.^ — ** Et faisoient tons denx sonvent ensemble ia beie 
a deux dot joyensemeut." Rdbittaie, Liv. L Malonb. 

Line 155. Ai this odd-even and dull watch e^tke mglui 
The even of night is midnight, the time when night is divided 
into even parts. JoHMsoir. 

Line 183. —cast him ;] That is, dismise him ; r^eet 
Itim. We still say, a east coat, and a pott serving>man. 

JdHittdv. 

Line !2i2. By ivhich ihe pft^erly rfy6ut;h and ihaMobd 

May be aW</.'] By which the fac&lties of h 
yonng virgin may be infataated, and made sttbject to iths- 
sions and false imagination. JoiUis^lr. 

Line 250. and my demerits—] thmMtk has tbl& sanl% 

meanirig in onr author, and tnanjr others of that age, as 
merits, Mereo anti dehurito had thb same IheaUittlt ^li ^^ 
Koman laugnage. SftsVltl* 

Line 256. For }he $eff$ worth,] 1 Would not ma^ry Iter, 
though she were as rich Us the Adriatick, Which the t)!k»jS^ 
annually marries. Jo'h1iM>m. 

Line 286. -— ^n land caradk ;3 A caraci is k fthip of greftt 
bulk, and commohly of great value ; pek-haps what Wti now 
call a galleon. Jt>Hllsdir. 

Line 315. tofear, not to deUght.] To one itaDVeJikely 

to terrify than delight her. Malonk. 

Line 349» ^here is no coDiposition-— ] CoiteporiHtfn, for t&k^ 
stf^ency, concordancy, WAltHOBtOtt* 
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Lltie 356. As <» these edtsa, whtre the dm reports^] Wh^re 
kieii report not by^certain knowledge, but by otni and con* 

jeCtQT^. JOHNSOW. 

LtHe 376. with more facile qnestion— ] Question is fbr 

^he dct qf seeking. With more easy endeavour, JoHlcsoir« 

Line 436. Stood in your action.] Were tlie man exposed to 
yo^f* charge or dccukation. JoHiisotr. 

Line 449. The very head dnd front tftfiiff offending^} The 
tnaiii, the »Ao2^, nnextenuated. JoHnIon. 

lAhe i6d. Their dearest actum—'] Theiir d^ores^ action is 
itieif rkoH important action: l^itbitk 

L«iU82. thinhahiis, — - 

€if modem seemingf] Weak khbw of slight a]^ 
-j)6arance. Johnsov. 

Llfie 490. <A« Sagittary,] The Sdgittdry means ftie 

ii^h oT the fikitioiis creature so called, i. e. an aninial com- 
^bHiidied of tain and hor^e; and aitied with a boir and 
^iflver. StbeteiIs. 

Lii/^ «17. Wherein iff antrei vast, StcJ Whoever ridicules 
this account of the progresM of love, shoWs hii ignorance, not 
only of history, but of nature and manners. It is no wonder 
imif ii^ liny age, or In any nation, a lady, recluse, timorous, 
4)6id H^Xlciiihy should desire to hear of events and scenes 
^hi^ slie cd'nid' never see, and should admire the man who 
hid endured danger8,'ahd performed actions, which, however 
great, were yet magnified by her timidity. JoHVSoir. 

— antres— ] French grottos. Pope. 

Caves and dens. Johnson. 

liine 522. ^ men whose heads 

Do grow beneaih their shoulders^ Of these men 
there is an account in the interpolated travels of Mande- 
viile, a' book of that time. Johnson. 

Raleigh also has ^iven an account of men whose head« do 
^fow beneath their shoulderS| in his Description qf Gumno, 
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publUhed in 1596, a book that withoat doubt Shakspeare 
had read. Malohb. 

Line 685. Let me tpeak like ymirulf;] i. e. let me speak 
as jQurself would speak, were you not too mach heated 
with passion. Sir J. Retholdi* 

Liine 620. ihrice driven bed ofdoum:\ A drioen bed, is 

.a bed for which the feathers are selected, by driciMg with a 
fan, which separates tlie light from the heavy. Johnson. 

Line 625. I crave JU dinpotiiion/or my wife ; 

Due reference (ifplace^ and exhibition ; ^v.] I de- 
sire, that proper dUpotitum be made for my wife, that she 
may have precedency and..r«vemie, accommodation and com- 
ptmy^ suitable to her rank. Johnson. 

KxhibUum is aUowance. The word is at present used only 
at the universities Steevens. 

Line 644. I taw Othello*s visage in hie mind ;] It most raise 
BO wonder, that I loved a man of an appearance so little en- 
gaging ; I saw his face only in his mind ; the greatness of 
his character reconciled me to his form. Johnson. 

Line 662. when ligki'Wing'd toys 

OffeatherM Cupid seel with wanton dulness 
My speculative and active instrtimenis,'} speeum 
ialive instniments, in Sliakspeare's language, are the eyes; and 
active iwttrvments, the hands and feet. PVantan dulness is dul- 
ness arising from wanton indulgences. Halonx. 



ACT IT. 

Line 161. She never yet was foolishj Sec ] The law makes 
the power of cohabitation a proof that a man is notaiMrfNral; 
therefore, since the fooUsliest woman, if pretty^ may have m 
child, no pretty woman is ever foolish. JOHNSoir. 

Line 180. To change (he c(Hts head for the salmon^ tail ;] u e. 
to exchange a delicacy for coarser fare. Stbkvcni. 
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Line I85. To suchUfooUf and chronkU mall Beer,] After 
emtmerating the perfections of a woman, lago adds, that if 
ever there was such a one as he had been describing, slie 
was, at the best, of no other nse, than to tuckle children^ and 
ketp the aeeomUt qfa houaehoU. Stbevens. 

Line 3S9. Which thing to do,— 

ythia poor trash (/ Venice, whom T trash 

For his quick huntingj »tand the putting on,] To 

troBht is still a hunter's phrase, and signifies to fasten a 

weight on the neck of a dog, when his speed is superior t<i 

that of his companions. , Stebtems. 

Line S43. PH have our Mieluul CasM on the hip;] A 
phrase from the art of wrestling. Johnson. 

Line 349. Knavery* t plain face i» never sem,! An honest 
man acts upon a plan, and forecasts his designs ; but a knave 
depends upon temporary and local opportunities, and never 
knows his own parpose, but at the time of execution. 

Johnson. 

Line 852. mere perdition—'] Mere vH this place signi* 

fies entire. Steevens. 

Line 432. given me a rouse, i^c.'] A rouse appears to 

be a quantity of liquor rather too large. Stkbvbmi. 

Line 458. -— ~a worthtf peer,] i. e. a worthy fellow, 

StEBVBNS. 

461. lown.] Sorry fellow, paltry wretch, 

JOMNSOX. 

— — 501. HeU watch the Horologe a double aet, &c.] If he 
liave no drink, he'll keep awake while the clock strikes two 
rounds, or four-and-twenty hours. Johnson. 

Line 512. ingraft infirmity:] An infirmity rooted, 

settled in his constitution. Johnson. 

Line 521. -^—into a twiggen bottle.] A twiggen bottle is a 
wickered bottle. Steevbns. 

Line 563.. Silence that dreadftsd bell,] It was a eommon 
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l9WQ, to ring tlie ^l^rwn bell. UMMJ^^^^ 

Wnm h€r pfQpriet;.] Wwcm li«r vvifar Vl4|KVf 

Line 576. tpend jfmfr rkk cfmnhi Thiow tw»y md 

fquandcr a re pnUtion 90 valnable m yoiini« JoHvsoir. 

lin« 584. ^eiMari^y—l C«re of aii«*4 self- 

JFosMioii^ 

^^^' if9d fMMfov, i^ww my bt!$ijfi4gmpiiii9nMi T^ 

0^y anciently signified to beamU, to Uoc^ «r«4<4 <e«(» 

Une 5{||. he thd i$ appnnfd m ikU ffenee^} He tfvit 

M conYiQted by prooi^ of Ii«?ing been engng ed in tbU of- 

I4jn« 9J(II. OLBi m hk mood J .^feetol iu hift nfiga, 

JOHVMIU 

<— (MW. and speak parrot?] A phrase signifying to* 

act looUsbly and cbildishly. WaebvvtOIT. 

line 7S(k Probal^ A contraction of tbe word prt-. 
hMe, SrsBVgHS^ 

I4ae!l4S. When dem^ wiU thdr hkeketi wu jml tm^ 

They do snggest--] When devib mean to wstt^ 
gide men to commit tbe most atrocious crimes. Malomb. 

Line 748. Pll posir tku pestilence-:-} PatiUncty for potim*. 

WARBUBTOir 

) T^a. Jlud Ae repels him^] TTbat is, teadU bim. 

JOHVSOIIw- 

Line 7£4. Thai shall enmesh them aU.} A metaphor from^ 
taking birds in mesbes. For«. 

Line 770. Though other things growfnr agomst the sua, 

Yetjhdts, that Idossom firsts will first U ry^i] 
Tbe (Zossoming, or fair appearance of tbings, to wUicb lago 
aUades> is, tbe lemo vi^ of Cassio. As tbeir plan had ab eady 
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AGT m. 

lase 91. Hot T^HfOf m^ eUkix M « <oi«*l Qe »)!» ^tl^f ^ 
•C himaelf thiql^ it politic^ t« l(f.ep^ ^^\ qf ^^ce fo, V>^(^ 
•r he may be satisfied with such siight reasons, or ^9, ^ai{^ 
accidents m^y ma)Le him thinH ipy r^^^i^ssi^^ at that \\v^t 
hnproper, that I may be quite forgotten. JJ^HN^of • 

Line 100. VU w^li(3k him (oapf,] |t ift «ai4, i^^xt t^e, fero- 
city of beasts, insoperal^le and irreplaip^i^e by any at^qr 
B^eans, is snbdned hy keeping them f^rpip f^^^Jh. i^^}f^^^.\ 

Line 159*. ^40 mammemg qn } 7^ 4tff#«i^ tq s/<nu{ t^ 

Line 184. ExceUen^ wretch \r-t^£rdi\ifiifL ^aUl^mif sfnil^ 

Bui I da love tlm^ /, 48? c] T^ie Vtf %ning c|f the 
ivord wreieh is net generally nnder«t^4. It i^ i^ai^., i^ s,9^e 
paiCi of England^ a term of the «oi^M ^^ ^^^^ ff^P^fJ^r 
ness. It expresses tlie ntmofft degree of s^miable^f s^, i/MUf^ 
With an idea which perhaps aU te^4erl1e4S yo^duclc^, of^ 
leeblenesft, softness, and want of projtectLo.9. J^ipa^ii. 

Line 851* wha hqs a breoii sp jvur^^ 

But aame MJUkimly apprehennton^ 
Keep kei^ and kvsdayit, ft^ w '^'^?ti s^ 
,WUk^mediiuti<m8Unt^»iri l^. Wl^oWa,hre;^t 
so little apt to form ill opinions of others, bat tha^ foul sus- 
picion will sometimes mix with his £ures| and i^ffsX candid 
thoughts, and erect a court in his. mind, to enqiiir^ of the 
offences apprehended; ST£gyf;v%.; 

Line 209. as poor at winter,] Finely expressed '- 

wrnter pr odacing no fruits. W^r^urto m , 

Lina 303. To tuch exsufflicate and^bloum turmiffis^ £x«i/- 
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Jlieate, u e. « hMU» Do not think, says the Moor, that I 
shall change the noble designs that now employ my thonghtt 
to suspicions which, like bubbles bhum into a wide extent, 
hare only an empty show without solidity ; or that, in con- 
sequence of such empty fears, I will close with thy infe- 
rence against the virtue of my wife. * Johnson. 

Line 309. Where mine w, these are mere vtrlvMu:] An ac- 
tion in itself indifferent, grows wiueMi by its end and ap- 
plication. Johnson. 

Line 324. Out 0/ self-bounty be ubue^;] Se^-bouniff fyt 
inkereni generoeity. Warbunton. 

Line 932. And, when she uent'd-^"] I1iis and the following 
argument oflago ought to be deeply impressed on every 
reader. Deceit and falsehood, whatever conveniences they 
may fbr a time promise or produce, are in the sum of life 
obstacles to happiness. Those, who profit by the cheat,, 
distrust the deceiver, and the act by which kindness is 
sought puts au end to confidence. 

The same objection may be made with a lower degree of 
strength against the imprudent generosity of disproportion- 
ate marriages. When the first heat of pas^sion is over, it is 
. easily succeeded by suspicion, that the same violence of in- 
clination, which caused' one irregularity, may stimulate to 
another ; and those who have shewn, that their passions are 
too powerful for their prudence, will, with very slight ap- 
pearances against them, be censured, as not very likely to 
restrain them by their virtue. Johnson. 

Line 838. To seel herfather*8 eyes up, close as oaky] To serf 
a hawk is to sew up his eye4ids. Maionb. 

Line 390. strain his entertainment—] Press hard hla 

re admission to his^ pay and ofiSce. EHiertaimnent was the- 
military term for admission of soldiers. Johnson, 

Line 396. Fear not my goipemment,] Do not distrust my^ 
ability to contain my passion. Johnson^ 
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ACTIV,] OTHELLO. t 

^ Line 401 . Though iliat her jesses were my dear heart'Uruifir^l 
Je»»e$ are short straps of 1 ather tied about the foot of a 
hawk, by which she is held on the fist. HanmeIu 

Line 402. Pd whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 

To prey atfin'tuneJ] The falconers always let fly 

the hawk against the wind ; if she flies with the wind be* 

hind her, she seldom returns. If therefore a hawk was for 

any reason to be diKinissed, she was let down the windy and 

from that time shifted for herself, and preyed at fortune. 

This was told me by the late Mr. Clark. Johnson. 

Line 431. Ycwr napkin, ifc,"] In the north of England^and 

in Scotland, this term for a handkerchief is still used. The 

word has already often occurred. Malone. 

Line 484. . Which thou ow'dst yesterday^ To owe is, in our 

author, oftener to possess, than to be indebted, and such is its 

meaning here. Johnson. 

Line 559. Behnld her tupp*d ?] A ram in Staffordshire, 

and some other counties, is called a tup. So, in tke first 

Act: 

<< an old black ram 

*< Is tupping your white ewe." , Steeyens* 

Line 6S8. ; let him command. 

And to obey shall be in me remorse. 
What bloody work soever,] lago devotes himself 
to wronged Othello, and says. Let him command whatever 
bloody business, and in me it shall be an act not of cruelty, 
but i^ tenderness, to obey him; not of malice to otliers, but of 
iendemess for him. Johnson. 



ACT ir. 

line 9. hypocrisy against the detfU*] Means, hypo- 

«risy to (keat the devil. As common hypocrites cheat men. 
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it> ANNOTATIONS t)N [ic* ^ 

H l^^ftilii^ |dod, aiid yet living wickedly, these men would 
elihii tbe dfeVtl, 6y /riving him flattering hopes, and at liht 
iioidlij^ the crime which h6 thinks thein ready to commit: 

thiki it^. ffSiet, idrif and lipi :] Othello is imagining to 
irinfilelf th^ fkmifiarities whieh he Supposes to have passed 
htHfieri CHifslb sihd h\i wife Steevei^s. 

lAit€ d7, -^ — U^thaH uii(prot»^r A«fe,] Vnproper, for cwk- 

^h. W4RBUftTd^. 

^^-^ i25. i4iid &1^ adb'ookisii jealousij—'] Unbookish, for 

iin^ f45i i>« |f<^ ^tdl^pil, R^^ilii? do jf<M t^itiiiipii f] 
tf^tt^llo calls him Roman i^onicdiy. TVtiiJitp^, Which \^a j a 
Koriiati c^reiiuby, broaghi R6m^n' iAt6 his thotighfS, What 
(s^yi Uk) i/lM ure ilow triudipliinl; iu greiti di d Ronuail 

JditWfo*. 

Liti^ Hi, •:-2-^ct chstbm^r!] A emihim ^bonidii, one that 
ilusUii cuiiirtiL jotifiM. 

Line 154. Hae« you scored me ^] Have yon made my reck- 
'Oning ? have you settled the term o1^ ni^y MiH / Johnson. 

Iih6i73. fitchew t A pole-eat.^ Pope* 

Shakspeare has in another plice mentioned Ae ttist of 
ttiis animal. ^€ tells lago, that si^e is as I^wd as the poU-- 
6kt^ but ti better scetiti the polecat beinig a very stinking 
animal. , . . Jbtfi^soi. 

liii^ 2f0. -^^ atone ^Mt,] Bifake &'ein irn/g; reconcile 
them. jf6^NV6'^. 

line 290. I/* «Aae the eaHh eoM ieem^ icj it wo^^'^*a 
tears could impregnate the earth. By the doctrine of equi- 
vocal generation, new animals were supposed producible by 
new combinations of mattei'. 9e6 Bacon. JoRNsoif^ 

Line 416. — --garner'd up my heart ;] That is, treayred 
.«p i the ^artier aod the/mntain are ilbpro^^erly conjoined. 

JOHASOK. 
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^t v.l OtMfilAtK It 

Lin^ 9f^ I hate tmick i9 do^ 

tion Imd in«9ided» and the mind was ao toiig«r agitated by 

the horror of the action, it became at leisure to look tonM 

for spetions additions. This addition is Aatand. X^s4le. 

iiHHia tmti at first hardly forbear to sing th« wng 5 she «»• 

deavonrs to change her train of thonghtt^ bnt h^r kMgina. 

tion at last prevails, and she sings it. v JoHirgoltft 

liincroj. /wWdiay tow, /aire low?/] Hiis conpkt Is not 

** the bailed, which is th^ complaint, not <»f a w^nitn ibr^ 

silken, bat of a man rejected. These lines were prMMsrit 

added wben It was accommodated to a WMian. JettliMir 

^"!Z!^ r-*«^* '•'*** '^ **«*••! «^ » wed here! 
ns M Hmniii, for sMiMm, or i«iis«M i^yMttr, MAiOUt' 



Line 18. I have rabftM l&i« ^oir^g qnat nhnm to ih^ gtm, 
-and hv gtom angr^,] A ^<t» In the midland couo- 
ties is a pimpte, whidi by rubbing is made to smart, or !» 
rubbed to sense. Rdderigo is called a ^uol by the same mode 
^f speech, as a low fellow is now termed in low langiMge ti 
scab. To rub to the sense, is to rub to the quick. Johnsom. 

Line 45. no passage P] No|Mis«engers? nobody going 

**y • Johnson. 

Line 62. a heavy night i] A thick cloudy night, in 

which an ambush may be commodionsly laid. Johnson. 

Line 164. or fordoes me quite.} To fordo is to undo, to 

ruin, to destroy. Steevens. 

Line 186. This soirowU heavenly ;] This tenderness^ 

with wbich I lament the punishment which justice compels 
me to inflict, is a holy passion. Johnson. 

Line345. A murder, which I thought a sacnfice ;J This line 
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» ANNOTATIONS, Ac. [actv. 

is difficnlt. Thou fuut hardened my hearty and makesi me kill 
thee with the rage of a murderery when / thought to have sacri- 
fieed thee to justice with the calmness of a priest striking a 
Tietim« 

I am glad that 1 have ended my revisal of this dreadfal 
scene. It is not to be endured. Johnsobt. 

Line 341. /alse aa water J] As water tliat will support 

no weight, nor keep any impression.' Johnson. 

Line 363, viUainy hath made mocks with hte !\ Villainy 

has taken advantage to play upon the weakness of a violent 
passion. Johnson, 

Line 877* Tliou hast not half the power to do me harm, 

As I have to be huii,] She means to say,— I have 
in this c^use power to endure more than thou hast power to 
inflict. Johnson. 

Line 401. charm your tongue.] i. e. apply some power, 

strong as a charm would be, to your tongue; for nothing less 
can stop its volubility. Steevens. 

Line 468. Are there no stones in heaven. 

But what serve for the thunder?] Shakspeare may 
mean — Does heaven reserve its thunder only to make a 
noise? has it no implements of mischief to punish as well as 
terrify? Sxcevcks. 



END OF THE ANNOTATIONS ON OTHELLO 
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ANNOTAtlONS 
6k 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 



JCT I. 

LINE I. u>eHl not ikrry cotflft.] The phrase dhbuld 

teemio mean originally, We'U not subniit to servile officeii ^ 
and tlienee secondarily, Well not endure injuries. 

MiUpONB* 

Line 66. thy IwasMng blbtr.] To sibM^ seems to liave 

neani to be a bnlly, to be noisity valiant. StEBTSNS. 

Line 82. ^it>e me my long sword.] The lon^ sword vras the 
«W0rd lised in war, vrhich was sometimes wielded with both 
liandft. Johnson. 

Line 206. H^k$, suih is li^es trunsgressien,} Snch is the 
consequence of uiiskllfhl and mistaken kindness. Johnson. 

Line 2%6'. And, in strong proof , &c.] As this play wai 
written in the reign of Qneen Elizabeth, I cannot help re- 
garding tliese speeches of Komeo as an oblique compliment 
to her maiesty, who wds not liable to be displeased at hear- 
ing her chastity praised after she was snspected to have lost 
it, or her beauty commended in the 67th year of her age,- 
ihongh she never possessed any M^hen she was young. Her 
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9 ANNOTATIONS ON [act i. 

declaration that she wonld contfauie unmarried, increases 
the probability of the present supposition. Steetens* 

Line ^42. with beauiy diet her Hore,'] She ia Hch, says 

he, in beauty^ and only poor in being subject to the lot of hu- 
manity, that her store, or riches, can he destroyed by death, who 
shall, by the same blow, put an end to beauty. Johnson. 

Line d49. wisely too fair, Sec,'] There is tn her too 

much sanctimonious wisdom united with beauty, which in- 
duces her to continue chaste with the hopes of attaining 
heavenly bliss. Malone. 

line 323. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that^l Tackins 
tells us, that a toad, before she 'engages with a spider, will 
fortify herself with some of this plant ; and that, if she 
comes off wounded, she cures herself afterwards with it. 

Dr. Grey. 

Line 358. crw^ a cup of wine ] This cant e-xpressioE 
seem$ to have been once common among low people. I have 
met witii it often in the old plays. Stsbybns» 

Line 375. let there be weigVd 

Your lady*s love ogaiMsi some other maH—] 
Your ladtfs love is the love you bear to your lady, which is 
•ur language is commonly used for the lady herself. 

Heath. 

Line 487. That in gold clasps locks in the golden story 3] 
The golden story is perhaps the golden legend, a book in the 
dark ages of popery much read, and doubtless often exqni«t 
sitely embellished, but of which Canus, one of the popish 
doctors, proclaims the author to have been homo ferret oris^ 
plumbei cordis. JoHNtoN. 

The poet may mean nothing more than to say, that those 
books are most esteemed by the world, where valuable coa* 
tents are embellished by as valuable binding, ■ Stecyens. 

Mercutioy] Shakspeare appears to have formed 

this character on the following slight hint in the original 
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ncTi;] ROMEO AND JULIET. •« 

■ikS^ : « -^anotlfer gentleman called Mheyiidy ik\i\th Mi a 
^onrttiki^ gr^'ntlertian, very wel beloved of all men, and By 
Hhtidn of his pleasant and cnrteous behavior vras in al com- 

{i^lil^s wet intertaine^.* Painter's Palace of PUasuri, fom. 

Lite 517; fiive me a torch,'] The chairdctcr which Romeo 
dfecl&t^^ hlft resolution to assume, will be best explained by 
i fSsM^e \ii IVesticaPi Hoe, by Decked and Webst^^r, 160T : 
^* He is Jnst like a torch-bearer to maskers j he wears good 
€loatbs, and is ranked in good company, but he doth noth- 
ing.** A /orcsft-6«?«rer seems to have been a constant appen- 
dage on every troop of masks. Steevenb. 

Line 548. Tickle the aeneeless rushes itith their heeU ;] It 
has beefi already observed, that it was anciently the custom 
to strew 1*0^8 with ruahesy before carpets were in use. 

Steevens* 

Liiie 558. Tut ! dn n's the mouse, the con»table\ own word :] 
^ttn ts ihe mc^ee^ I know not why, seems to have meant, 
Pea£e ; be stiU / and hence it is said to be *< the constable's 
own feord j" who may be supposed to be employed in ap> 
prehending an offender, and afraid of alarming him by any 
aolse. Malone» 

Xiine 556. '-—we bnm day4ight, ho."] To hum day-light is 
n proverbisil expression, used when candles, 6ic. are lighted 
in the day-time. ' Steevems. 

Liiie 573. Oythenylsee^ Queen Mab hath leen with you. 

She is the fairies' midwife ;] The fairieti* midwife 
does n6i nfean the midwife <io the fairies, but that. she was 
tiie person amot^ tlie fairies, whose department it was to 
deiiter the' fancies of sleeping men of their dreams, those 
children of an idle brairi, . Stebvews. 

Line 576. of little atomies — ] Atomy is no more than 

an obsolete substitute for atom^ STEEVEivs. 

iane 697, « with sweet-meatt— ] i. e. kiadng-ctm^s. 
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4 ANNOTATIONS ON [act i. 

These artificial aids to perfume ibe breatli are mentioned by 
FaUtaff, in the last Act of The Merry IVwes 9f Wmdtor. 

Mai^vi, 
Line 605. — — >>afiw& bU»de$y] A sword is called a toledo^ 
from the excellence of the Toletan steel. Jbuvsoir. 

Line 611. And bakes the elf-loeksy &c.] This was a com- 
mon superstition ; and seems to have had its rise from the 
horrid disease called the Plica Polonlca. Warbcrtov. 

Line 613. when, maids, &c.] So, in Drayton's 2V«m- 

pkidia: 

** And Mab, his merryv queen, by night 

** Bestrides young folks that lie upright, 

*^ (In elder times the mare that bight) 

** Which plagues them out of measure.* Stbevbits. 

Line 640. he shifi a trencher ! Ac] Trenchers were 

still used by persons of good fashion in our author's time. 
In the Houshold Book of the Earls of Northumberland, com- 
piled at the beginning of the same century, it appears that 
they were common to the tables of the first nobility. 

Pbrct. 

Line 646. court-cupboard,] A e^urt-cupboatd was not 

strictly what we now call a side-board , but a recess fitted up 
with shelves to contain plate, &c. for the use of the table. 
It was afterwards called a buffet, and continned to be used 
to the time of Pope. Maloh B. 

Two of these cottrt cupboards are still in Stationers' Hall. 

Steeyens. 

Line 647. save me a piece qf marchpane;] Marchpane 

was a confection made of pistacho-nuts, almonds, and sugar. 
Sec, and in high esteem in .Shakspeare's time. Gret. 

Line 671. A luiUJ a hall/] This explanation occurs fre- 
quently in the old comedies, and signifies make room, 

STBETlin, 
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ACT 11] ROMEO AND JUUET. i^ 

Line 675. -"-^good cousin Capulei ;] This eoman Capniet 
is uncle in the paper of invitation; bnt as Capulet is de- 
scribed as old, cousin is probably tlie right word in botli 
places. I know not how Capulet and his lady might agree, . 
their ages were very disproportionate ; he has been past 
masking for thirty years, and her age, as she. tells Juliet, is . 
but eight*and-twenty. Johnson. 

Line 768. [Kissing her.'] Our poet here, without doubt, 
copied from the mode of his own time ; and kissing a lady 
IB a public assembly, we may conclude, was not thought in- 
decorus. In King Henry VIU. he in like manner makes- 
Lord Sands kiss Anne Boleyn, next to whom he sits at the 
tapper given by Cardinal Wolsey. Malone. . 

Enter Chorus.] The use of this chorus is not easily dis- 
covered ; it conducea nothing ' to the progress of the play, 
bnt relates what is already known, or what the next scene 
will show : and relates it without adding the improvement 
ofanyroond sentiment. Johnsojt* 



ACT II. 

Line 21. By her high forehead^'] It has already been ob- 
served that a high forehead was in Shakspear^s time thought 
eminently beautiful. Malone. 

Line 71. O, that I were a glove upon that hand,1 This pas- 
sage appears to have been ridiculed by Shirley in The School 
of Compliments, a comedy, 1637 : 

<* O that I were a flea upon that lip/' A'C. Steevens. 

Line 89. Thou art ihytelf though, not a Montague.] Juliet 
is simply endeavouring to account fur Romeo^s being amia- 
ble and excellent, though he is a Montagne. And to prove 
this, she asserts tliat he merely bears that name, bnt has 
■one of the qualities of that house. Malohk. 
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• ANNCVrATIONS OK [Aorm 

liM SM* III fare ihk ta&tel«-geiitle hmk again/] It ap- 
pMrs frMtt the old books mi this object tfast certain bawks- 
ivare oansidered as appropriated t* certain ranks. The 
iircei-geMth was appropriated to the prinoe { and thence, we 
may suppose, was chosen by Juliet as an appellation for her 
beloTod Romeo. Maix>hb. 

Line 975. And flecked ifarlcness— ] FUcke^ ia ajmtUd, dap^ 
fkdy Btrtttktdy or utritgaied. Stbevehs. 

Xine 3§4. th^ very pin ef his hsmi eUft mth «W blmt 

&MP-6«y9 huU-tktfft ;] The allosion is to anshery. The ^out 
or white mark at which the arrows are directed, was £itten« 
ed by a black jnn pkiced in the centre of it. To hit this waa> 
the highest ambition of evei^ markMnan. Majuovb. 

line 808. More ^han prinee vf cof «,] Tybert, the naaie given 
to th« ad, in the story-book of Retfmard tki JFWs. 

WAiiBoarrov*^ 

Line S9S, cturagemu eaptam ^ cowi pft ii atfy .] A cem*. 

plete master of all the laws of ceremoiiy» the pnacipal. Ma» 
in the doctrine of punctilio. Johnson* 

Line 401. his minim re«#,] A mtrnm is a note of slow- 
time in mnsick, equal to two crotchets. Malomb* 

Line 403. a gentleiauin ^ the very first haute,— <^ the 

iirtt and second cause :] i. e. a gentleman of the first rank, ot 
the first eminence among these daelists ; and one who un- 
der$tands the whole science of quarrelling, and will tell yon- 
of the first cause, apd the seamd cause, for which a man is to 
fight. Steevens* 

Line 406. rthe hay !] All the terms of the modem 

fencing-school were originally Italian ; the rapier, or smali. 
thrusting sword, being first used in Italy. The hay is the 
word hat, yon have it, used when a thrust reaches the anta- 
gonist, from which our fencers, on the same occasion, with- 
out knowing, I suppose, any reason for it, cry out, ha I 

JOIIN&ON.. 
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ACT HI.] ROMEO ANI> JULIET. t 

Line 413* — — <^«f pardonnez-moy's,] Pitrdinmn-min be«» 
came the language of doubt or hesitation among men of the 
•word, when the point of honour was grown so delicate, 
tiiat no other mode of contradiction would be endured. 

JOHNSOV. 

. Line 416, O, their bons, their bons !] i. e. how rldiculont 
they (frenchified coxcombs) make themselves in crying ont^ 
food, and being in ecstasies with every trifle. 

Line 490. What counterfeit, Sfc, ? 

Mer. The slip, st'r, the slip ;] To understand* 
this play upon the words counter/tit and «2ip, it should be 
obferved that In our author's time there was a counterfeit 
piece of money distinguished by the name of a slip. 

Line 44S. then is my pump well flowered,] Here is ft 

Tein of wit too thin to be easily found. The fundamental' 
idea is^ that Romeo wore pinked pumps, that is, punched . 
with holes in figures. Johhson. 

Line 476. to hide hie bauble in a hole."] It has been 

observed by &}ir J. Hawkins, that a bauble was one of the ac- 
coutrements of a licensed fool or jester. So again, In Sit - 
William jyAYentinVs Albovine, 1629 : ** For such rich widowir 
there love eomt/oeU^ and use to play with their baubles/* 

Steevew*. 

Line fi40. none t(f his skains-maf ««.] None of his sic ains^ 

mutes neans^ I i^yprehend, none of his cut-throat companums. 

Line 679. Uke « tachJled stair ;] Like stairs of rope in 

tht tackle of a ship. Johnson- 



ACT III. 

Line 9; The day is hot,] It is observed, that, in Italy, al- 
most all assassinations are coniyitted daring the heat a^ 
mmmet. JuKnauH^. 
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Line 149. 0/ lam foituw^a fool!] I am always running 
in the way of evil misfortune, like the Fool in the play. 
7%oii art death's fnoly in Measure for Measure^ Johnson. 

Line 197. Affection makes him false,] The charge of false- 
hood on Benvolio, though produced at hazard, is very just. 
The author, who seems to intend the cliaracter of Benvolio 
ms good, meant perhaps to show, how the best minds, in a 
state of faction and discord, are detorted to criminal partia- 
lity. JOHNSOH. 

Line 215. Nor tmrSf twr prayers, fhall purchase out abuses,] 
This was probably designed as a covert stroke at the chnrch' 
of Rome, by which the different prices of murder, incest, 
and all other crimes, were minutely settled, and as shame* 
lessly received. Stekvems. 

Line 642. Like powder in a skiU-less soldiei^s flask, Sec] To 
understand the force of this allusion, it should be remem- 
bered that thie ancient English soldiers, using maichAocks, 
instead of locks with flints as at present, were obliged to 
carry a lighted match hanging at their belts, very near to 
the irooden flask in which they kept their powder. 

Stbeteni. 

Line 600. Sh Paris, 1 will make a desperate tender 

Of my child's love :] Desperate me^ns only bold^ 
adventurous ; as if he had' said in the vulgar phrase, / will 
speak a bold word, and venture to promise you my daughter. 

Johnson. 

Line 631. Nightly she sings on ym pomegranate ttee:] This 
is not merely a poetical supposition. It is observed of the 
nightingale, that, if undisturbed, she sits and sings upon 
the same tree for many weeks together. / Steevbms, 

Line-65S-. Some stfy, the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 
O, now I would they had chaug'd voices too /] The 
toad having very fine eyes,, and the lark very ugly ones, waa. 
the occasion of a common saying amongst the people, that 
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ACTiv.I ROMEO AND JULIET. 9 

ihe toad <md lark had changed eyes. To thin the speaker al- 
ludes. Warburton. 

Line 661. Hunting thee hence vpith hunts-up to the day.] 
The hunts-Mp was the name of the tune anciently played to 
wake the hunters, and doUect them together. Steevens. 

Line 685. O God! I have an ill-divming aoul: &c.] This 
miserable prescience of futurity I have always regarded as 
A circumstance particularly beautiful. Steevens, 

Line 690. Dry sorrow^ drinks our bloodJ]^ This is an allusioh 
to the proverb — ** Sorrow's dry." Steevens. v 

Line 727. Ay, madam, from, &c.] Juliet's equivocations 
are rather too artful for a mind disturbed by the loss of a 
new lover. Johnson. 

X^e758. in happy time^] A 2a Innme, heure. This 

phrase was interjected, when the hearer was not quite so 
well pleased as the speaker. Johnson. 

Line 762. Thi county Parts,] The county, i. e. the county 

Line 810. out, you baggage ! , 

You talUnthface !] Such was the indelicacy of 
the age of Shakspeare, that authors were not contented only 
to employ these terms of abuse in their own original per- 
formances, but even felt no reluctance to introduce them 
in their versions of the most chaste and elegant of the Greek 
or Roman Poets. Stanyhurst, the translator of Virgil, in 
1582, makes Dido call JEne2i»—hedgebrat, cullion, and *ar- 
Weech, in the course of one speech. 

Nay, in the Interlude of The Repentance </ Mary Magda* 
.Um, 1567, Mary Magdalen says to one of her attendants : 
** HoretoUy I beshrowe your hew^, are you here ?*• 

Steevens. 

ACT ir. 

Line 71. Shall play the umpire;^ That is, this knife shall 
4«€ide the ttrnggle between me and my distresses. 

Johnson 
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10 AtJNdtATiONS ON [Act it. 

Line 130. |/?fio anconstatnt toy, ^.] If no ficitle freaky tio 
ttgfu cQpricef no chatige (tf/ancfff hinder the perfommnce. 

Johnson. 

Liife 155. 'from shrift—-] i. e. from cor/eaaim, 

Steevens. 

Line 197. For I have need, Accj Jaliet pkys most of her 

pranks iinder the appearance of religion : perhaps Sbak« 

speare ineant to punish her hypocrisy. Johnsoh. 

Line 238. As in a vault, &c.] This idea Was pfo'bably sng« 

Sestet to our poet by his native place, "the cbamel at 
tratford dpon Avon is a very large one, and perhaps con- 
tains a greater number of tones than are to be found in any 
other repository of the same kind in England. 1 was fur- 
nished with this observation b^ Wr. Murphy, whose very 
elegant and spirited defence of Sliakspeare against the cri- 
ticisms of Voltaire, is not one of the least considerable out 
of many favours which he has conferred on the literary 
world. Steevens. 

Line 241. — jt<m tn earfft J i. e. fresh in earth, newly 
Jbaried. Steevens. 

Line 244. is it not like, thai j,] lliis speectt is con- 

iTiised, and inconsequential, according to the disorder of 
, Juliet^s mind. Johnson. 

Line 248. ^^be distranght,] DiairaugJU is distracted, 

Steevens. 
Line 342. O son, the nighi h^ore thy wedding day 

Hath death lain with thy bride :] Decker seems 
rather to have intended to ridicule a foriher line iii this 
play : 

" III to my wedding bed, 

** And Death, not Romeo, take my nuddenhedd." 

Malonb. 

Line 876. — ^--hh>hA«««»'« cnre— 1 Thceite Violeiitsna'coii- 

4iiied eicMibtttiOiity sliyi tU«'F]ri»r^ iHtt llfjf fit fl&^ttetfftN 
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ACT vj ROMEO AND JULIET. 11 

▼iate that 8orl-ow wliicb at present overwfaelmi and distarbt 
yonrtninds. ' Malonb. 

Enter Peter.] From the ^uartd (^t 1599^ it appears, that 
the part of Peter was orrginally performed by H^iUiofA Kemp, 

Malonb. 

Lliife 4 19. O, play me tome merry dnmp, to eonfort meJ] 

A damp anciently signified 6wne kind if dance, as well all wr« 
row, Sf BBTCitl. 

Line 42T. the gleek :] To gleek U to tcof. The term 

is taken from an ancient game at cards called gleek. 

Steetins. 

Line 445. Simon Catling ?] A catling was a small 

lutestring madb of catgut. StiSEViSNS. 

^ Line 448. Hugh Reheck i] The f dler is so called 

fVoro an instrument with tliree strings, which Is mentioned 
by several of the old writers. STBEttm. 



ACT V 

Line 1. Jfl may truat the flattering eye qf aleeptl The sense 
is. If I may trust the honesty qf sleep, which I know however 
not to be so nice as not often to practise^a^/ery. Johnsoh. 

Line 3. My bosom's lord — ] These three lines are very 
gay and pleasing. But why does Shakspeare give Komeo 
this involuntary cheerfulness just before the extremity of 
unhappiness? Perhaps to show the vanity of ' trusting 'to 
those uncertain and casual exaltations or depressions, which 
many consider as certain fore-tokens of good and evil. 

Joniisow* 

The poet has explained this passage himself a little far* 
ther on : 

^ How oft> when men are at the point of death. 
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" H%ve they been merry ? which Iheir keepers call 
'* A lightning before death/' Steevens. 

Line 48. A beggarly account ttf empty 6oxe«J Dn War- 
bnr.ton wonld read, i^ braggartly acconnt : but beggarly is 
probably right ; if the boxes vrere empty y the account was inore 
Uggarlyy as it was more pompons. Johnson. 

Line lOS. One ^ our order, to a880ciate mej Each friar has 
always a companion assigned him by the superior when he 
asks leaTe to go oat) and thus, says Baretti, they are a 
check upon each other. Stbeybns. 

Line 114. was not nice,] i. e. was not written on a 

trivial or idle subject. Steeyens. 

Line 222. by a dead maninten^dj] Romeo being now 

determined to pnt an end to his life, considers himself as 
already dead. Malonb. 

Line 245. my everlasting rett ;] To set up om^s rest, is 

to be determined to any certain purpose^ to rest in perfect 
confidence and resolution, to make up one's mind. 

Steevens. 

Line 257. how oft to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled at grares?] This ac- 
cident was reckoned ominous. ^ Steevens. 

Line 295. and unHhtUtal sleep ;) ^h-^ipeiit^ kWn&es 

tb ihe sleep of Juliet, whi61i Wai unndtui-ai, beiflg btofnght ok 
hy flrtigs. StEEVrNS. 



BNB or TIIB ANNOTATION! ON ROMEO AND JULIET. 
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THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT I. 

LINE 86. Was wrought htf iuUurA,not by vile offence.] By my 
. past life, (says he) which I am going to relate, the world 
may understand, that my present death is according to the 
ordinary course of Providence, [wrought by fwture'] and not 
the effects of divine vengeance overtaking me for my crimes, 
[not by tile offence,} Warburton, 

Line 138. i2oamt9^ clean through the bounds qf Asia,] Clean 
is a provincial word, meaning complete, peifect. 

Line 163. wend,]. To wend, is to go» Obsolete. 

Line 171. — ere the weary sun set in the west."] Thus in 
King Richard III. The weary sun hath made a golden set. 

Line 183. a trusty villain,] VUlmn means servant 

232. — -/ shall be pQSt indeed ; 

For she will score your fault upon my pate,"] 

It is very probable that this alludes to a practice which 
must have been adopted before the arts of writing and arith- 
, metic became understood, of chalking and notching upon 
wood the scores of customers ; and by the text it is not 
unlikely a post was placed in the middle of the shop for that 
purpose. 
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Line 251. — -fAof merry sconce <^ y<wr$^ Sconce mean» 
head. 
Line 273. — o'er-raaght, — ^] That is, over-reached. 

Johnson* 
Line 275. As, nimble jugglers^ that deceive the eye. 

Dark-working sorcerers, that change the mindy 
Soal-ki)Ung witches^ that d^orm the body ;J 
By soul'kiUing I understand destroying the rational facul- 
ties by snch means as make men fancy themselves beasts. 

Witches or sorcerers themselves, as well as those who 
employed them, were supposed to forfeit their souls by 
making use of a forbidden agency. In that sense, they may 
be said to destroy the souls of others at well as their own. 

Stebvb«. 

Line 279. ^liberties ^ sin:] Sir T. Hanmer reads, 

libertines, which, as the author has been enumerating not 
acts but persons, seems right. Johnson. 



ACT IL 

Linfe 14. A dr. There's ntrne, but asses, vntt be bridled so. 

Luc. Why, headstrong liberty is lash'd with woe.J 
Should it not rather be leush% i. e. coupled like a head- 
strong hound ? Anonymous. 

The meaning of this passage may be, that those who re- 
fuse the bridle must bear the lash, and that woe is the punish- 
ment of headrstrong liberty. It may be observed, however, 
that the seamen still nse lash in the same sense with leash^ 
Lace was the old English word for a card, from which verbs 
have been derived differently modelled by the chances of 
pronunciation. When the mariner Jm^ his guns, the 
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sportsman lauhes his dogs, tiie female Utcea her clothes, they 
all perform the same act of fastening with a lace or cord. Of 
the same original is the word tcindlass, or more properly 
wmdlaee, an engine, by which a (ace or an-d is wound upon a 
barrel. Steeyens. 

Line 32. start wme other where ?] I cannot but think 

that our author wrote, 

start some other hare ? 
So in Much Ado about Nothing y Cupid is said to be a good 
hare-finder, Johnson. 

Line 35. though site pause ;] To pause is to rest, to be 

in qniet. Johnson. 

Line 44. ^fool-begg*d — ] She seems to mean, by fooU 

begg'd patience, that patience wliieh is so near to idiotical rim- 
plicity, that your next relation would take advantage from 
it to represent you as a /oo/, and beg tlie guardianship of 
your fortune. Johnson. 

Line 67. that I could scarce understand them,^ i. e. 

that I could scarce stand under them. This quibble, poor as 
it is, seems to have been the favourite of Shakspeare. 

Steeyens. 

Line 91. Am I so round with you, as you with m«,] He plays 
upon the word round, which signified spherical applied to 
himself, and unrestrained, or free in speech or action, spoken of 
his mistress. So the king, in Hamlet, bids the queen be 
round with her son, Johnson. 

Line 107. My decayed fair—1 .Shakspeare uses the 

adjective gilt, as a substantive, for what is gilt, and very 
probably /air ior fairness. In the Midsummer Nigkfs Dream, 
the old quartos read, 

•* Demetrius loves your/air," STsn'ENS, 

Line 109> too unruly deer,] The ambiguity of deer 

and dear is borrowed, poor as it is^ by Waller, in his poem 
on the iMdies Girdle, 



/^ 
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** This was my heaven's extreinest sphere, 

<< The pale that held my loTeiy il^rr/* Johnson. 

Line 110. poor I am bai hit stale.} The word sidU, in 

oar author, used as a snbstantive, means, not something 
offered to allure or attract, but something vitiated with lur, 
something of which the best part has been enjoyed and con- 
sumed. Johnson.: 

Stale means, I believe, in this place, the same as the 
French word, ehaperon. Poor lambrntthe cover ^ hia vtfide- 
liiy, IStbbv£ns., 

Line 119. I eee, the jewel, heat emmeUed, 

Will lose his beauty ; and thongh gold *bidea atHlf 
That others touch, yet t/ten touching will 
Wear gold : and so no nMm, that hath a name, 
Bat faUhoody and corruption doth it ahume. 
The sense is this, " Gold, indeed, will long bear the hand- 
« ling ; however, often touching will wear even gold ; jnst 
«< so the greatest character, tho* as pare as gold iUelf, may 
** in time, be injured^ by the repeated attacks of ^hood 
" and corruption.'' Warbcrton. 

TJne 160. And make a common qf my aerioua hours.] i. e. 
intrnde on them when yoa please. The allusion is to those 
tracts of ground destined to the general nse^ which are 
thence called eommona, Stbbvens. 

Line 169. insconce— ] i. e. fortify* 

— 219. Not a man of those, but he hath the unt to lose hia- 
hair,'] That is. Those who have more hair than wit are easily 
entrapped by loose women, and suffer the consequences of 
lewdness, one of which, in the first appearance of tlie 
disease in Europe, was the loss of hair. Johnson. 

Line 245. -^ — wafts ua — ] beckons us. 

284. / live distain'd, Molt undishonoured.] To diattmie 

(from the French woitl, destaindrej signifies, to atain d^^ 
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folhiie. But the eontext reqnireB a sense quite opposite; 
-We must either read, vmstaiiCd ; or, by adding an hyphen^ 
and giving the preposition u jurivative force, read, dis-staited; 
and then it will mean,, unttuin'dj undeJUed, Theobald. 

Line 314. '-^^you are f^am me exempt,] Exempt, sepa- 
rated, parted. The sense is. If 1 am doomed to suffer the 
^wroHg of separation, yet itijure not wUt^ eont.empt me who am a^ 
ready ii^ured. Johnson. 

Line S58. And shrive you* ] That is, I v^ill call you to 

^nfession, and make you tell your tricks. Johnson. 



ACT III. 

Line 5. Carkanet] seems to have been a necklace or 

vather c/uitn, perhaps hanging down double from the neck. 

Johnson. 

Line 20. Marry, m it doth appear 

Bjytke wrong4 I suffer, and the blows I bear J] 
Dromio says, that his wrongs and blows prove him an ass ; 
but immediately, with a correction of his former sentiment, 
such as may be hourly observed in conversation, he observes 
that, if he had been an ass, he should, when he was kicked, 
have kicked again. Johnson. 

Line 49. Mome,] A dull stupid fellow. 

50. patch!] A paltry fellow. • 

^ 58. / owe ?J i. e. I possess, or own, 

— _ 147. — r-we^ll pluck a crow together.] We find the 
same quibble on a like occasion in one of the comedies of 
Plautus. Steevens. 

Line 158. the doors are made against youj] To make 
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tlie door, is the expression used to this dt^in some coanties 
of England, instead of, to bar the dtor. Stbevbns. 

Line 166. supposed fry ike common rout-^] For sup- 

poH I once thought it might he more commodious to substi- 
tute supported ; but there is no- need of change : suppofed is 
foufuled OH guppotitionf made by conjecture. Johnson. 

Line 173. A.ndy m detpighi of mirth,] The meaning is, I 
will be merry, even out of spite to mirthy 'which is, now, of 
all things, the most unpleasing to me. Wakbobton. 

Line 191. that you have quite forgot, &c.] What our ' 

poet means, is this : Shall thy love-springs rot, even in the 
spring of love ? and shall thy love grow ruinous, even while 
'tis but building up ? Theobald. 

Line 214. Being compact qf credit,'] Means, being made aU 
together qf credulity, Stebvens. 

Line 210. y^ija,'] Is light <^ tongue, not veracioua, 

Johnson. 

250. Not mad, but mated H i.e. confounded. Sola 

Macbeth : 

My mind ehe hat mated, and amazed my sight, 

Stbeveri« 

Line 266. My sole earth's heaven, and my heawn's clam,'] 
lYIien he calls the girl his only heaven on the earth, he utters 
the common cant of lovers. When he calls her his heaven's 
claim, I cannot understand him. Perhaps he means that 
which he asks of heaven. Johnson. 

Line 307*. Swart,] i. e. Swarth or tawny, 

328. In her forehead ; armed, and reverted, making war 

against her hair.] With this corrected text Dr. War burton 
concurs and sir T. Hanmer thinks an equivocation intended, 
though he retains hair in the text. Yet surely they, have all 
lost the sense by looking beyond. Our author here sports 
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with an allusion, in which he takes too much delight, and 
means that his mistress had the French disease. The ideas 
are rather too offensive to be dilated. By a forehead armed, 
he means covered with incrnsted ernptions: by reverted, he 
means having the hair turning backward. An equivocal 
word must have senses applicable to both the subjects to 
which it is applied. Both /oreA^od and France might in some 
sort make war against their hair, but how did the foreheoA 
make war against its heirl as Theobald conjectures. The 
sense which I have given immediately occurred to me, and 
will, I believe, arise to every reader who is contented with 
, the meaning that lies before him, without sending our con- 
jecture in search of refinements. Johnson. 

Line 350. And, I thinky if my hrea^ had not been made 

of faith, ^c] Alluding to the superstition of the common 
people, that nothing could resist a witch's power, of trans- 
forming men into animals, but a great share of faith, 

Warburton. 

Line S75. at the Porcupine :] It is remarkable, that 

all over the ancient editions of Shakspeare's plays, the word 
Porpentine is used instead of Porcupine, It was so written at 
that time. Steevens. 



ACT IV. 

Une 4. want gilders — ] A gilder is a coin of the value 

of one shilling and sixpence, to two sliillings. 

XJne 6. meteors tilting in his face?] Alluding to those 

meteors in the sky, which have the appearance of lines of 
armies meeting in the shock. Warburton. 

Line 154. sere,] that is, dry, withered. Johnson. 

157. Stigmatical in making,] That is, marked or slig- 
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maiixed by Baturc with deformity, as a token of his vicioin 
disposition, Johnsoh. 

Line 162. ' Far from her nesi the lapunng, &c.] This expres- 
sion seems to be proverbial. I have met with it in many of 
the old comic writers. Steepens. 

Line 173. Afiend, a fairy, fitiUu and rough H Mr. Theo- 
bald would read/ary. 

There were fakiei like hobgoblnuy pitiless and rough, and 
described as malevolent and mischievous. Johnson. 

Line 178. A hmmd thai runs comder, ami yet draws dry-Jwt 
weU;] To rwi cmtnierf is to run baekuhtrd, by mistaking the 
course of the animal pursued; to draw dry-foot is, I believe, 
to pursue by the track or prick <^ the foot ; to run counter and 
draw dry-foot well are, therefore, inconsistent. The jest con- 
sists in the ambiguity of the word eownier^ which means tlie 
wrnr^ way in the chase, and a prison in London. Tlie officer 
that arrested him was a serjeant of the counter. For the coo- 
gruity of this jest with the scene of action, let our author 
answer. Johnson. 

To draw dry-foot, is when the dog pursues the game by 
the scent of the foot : for which the blood-hound is famed, 

Grey. 

Line 180. poor souls to hell.] Hell was the cant term 

for an obscure dungeon in any of our prisons. It is men- 
tioned in the Counter-rat, a poem, 1858 : 

<< In Wood-street's liole, or Poultry's hell " Steeyens. 

Line 184. on the case.] An actiop upon the case, is a 

general action given for tlie redress of a wrong done any 
man without force, and not especially provided for by law. 

Grey. 

Line 195. was he arrested on a band?] Thus the old 

copy, and I believe rightly ; though the modern editors read 
bond, A bond, i. e. an obligatory writing to pay a sum of 
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money, was anciently spelt band. A band is likewise a wcjfc- 
cloih. On this circumstance I believe tlie hamour of the 
passage tnrns. Stebyens. 

Line 248. he that sets up hU rest to do more expUnts 

with his mace, than a morris-pike ] The rest of a pike was a 
common term, and signified, I believe, the manner in which 
it was fixed to receive the rush of the enemy. A morrts- 
pike was a pike used in a morris or a military dance, and 
with which great exploits were done, that is, great feasts of 
dexterity were shewn. Johnsom 

Line S96. your customers ?] A customer was the term 

for a prostitute. 

Line S98. companion : — ^] A term of contempt, a 

fellouh 

Line 411. Perdy,] For Pardieu, the French oath. 

417. Certes,] i. e. certaxwty, 

417i, kttdun^eestal^^ Her charge being like that of 

the vestal virgins, to keep the fire burning. Johnson.. 

Line 511. Fcr^cJ^ our stuff— ] i. e. Goods or /umtAtre. 



ACT F. 

Line 36. ^^ within him,"] i. e. Master him. 

88. take a house.] i. e. Take to a house, get 

within a house. 

Line 115. a formal mtm again ;] i. e. To briug^ him 

back to his senses, and the forms of sober behaviour. So 
in Measure for Measure : — itifotmal women for just the con- 
trary. Stsevens. 

Line 151. At your important tetters,] Importani means tm- 
fortunate. . Johnson. 
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Line 186* Wh$8e beard they have tinged off with hr<mis qf 
fire ;] Such a ladicrous circumstance is not unworthy of the 
farce in which we find it introduced \ but is ratlier extra- 
ordinary to be met with in an epic poem, amidst all the 
horrors and carnage of a battle. Steevens. 

Line 101 • His mam wUh acis9ar$ nicka him like a fool :] It 
appears to have been the custom for the established fools to 
have their hair cut close to their heads in a very ludicrous 
manner. 

Line 200. To scorch your face J We should read eeoUh, 
i. e. hack, cut. Warburton. 

To scorch 1 believe is right. He would have nnnished her 
as he had punished the conjurer before. Stebvenv 

Line 316. ^mated.] i. e. Coi^used^ Steevens. 

388. -^-^-duformed hand — ^] Time's deforming hand. 

330. sfrai«g« defeatures.] D^fwhtre is the pri- 
vative of feature. The meaning is, time hath cancelled niy 
features. Johnson. 

Line S&O. All the$e old vfUneseee (I eamwt erty)] By old 
wUnesaee I believe he means experienced^ accustomed ones, 
which are therefore less likely to err. Steevens. 

Line 451. Twenty-five ywirs— ] In former editions, 
thirty-three years. 

'Tis impossible the poet could be so forgetful, as to design 
this number here : and therefore I have ventured td alter it 
to twenty-fifBCf upon a proof, that, I think^ amounts to demon- 
stration. The number, I presume, was at first wrote in 
figures, and, perhaps, blindly; and thence the mistake 
might arise. Theobald. 

Line 456. -— ^oad go with me;] We should read, and 
gaude with me: i. e. rejoice, from the French ^uviltr. 

Warburtoh. 
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Tlie sense is clear enough without the alteration, 

Steevbns* 

Line 457. After so Umg gritf, nteh nativity !] We should 
surely read, ~4fter 8o long grief y such festivity ! 

Nativity lying so near, and the termination being the same 
of both words, the mistake was easy. Johnson. 

Mr. Steevens is of opinion, nitftrtfy is the right reading, as 
she alludes to her sons. 

Line 484. In this play we find more intricacy of plot than 
distinction of character ; and our attention is less forcibly 
engaged, because we can guess in great measure how it will 
conclude. Yet the poet seems unwilling to part with his 
subject, even in the last and unnecessary scene, where the 
same mistakes are continued, till they have lost the power 
of affording any entertainment at all. 

SniEYBNa. 



BUD OP THE ANNOTATIOIJI OH THB OOMEDY OF ERRORS. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 



ACT h 

LINE 4. my successive title-^l i. c, my titte to the 

succession. Malomb. 

Line 74. Haily Bomcy victorious in thy moumitig weeds /] 
We may suppose tiie Komans in a grateful ceremony, meet- 
ing tlie dead sons of Andronicus with mournful habits. 

Johnson. 

Or that they were in mourning for their emperor who was 
just dead. Steevsns. 

Line 82. Thou great dtfender qf this Capitol,'] Jupiter, to 
whom the Capitol was sacred. Johnson. 

Line 176. And fame's eternal date, for virtue*s praise f] To 
live in fame*s date is, if an allowable, yet a harsh expres- 
sion. 

To outlive an eternal date is, though not philosophical, yef 
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poetical sense. He wiskeitlmtiierltft may be longer than 
bis, and her praise longer than fame. Johmsoit. 

Line 188. TJtai Mk atpk'd to SMoh's happi$ie8s,J The 
maxim of Solon here alluded to is^ that no man can be pro- 
nounced to be happy before his death. . Malomev 

Line 200. -^ — dDn~<Ai« robe,] i. e. do on this robe, put it 

on. STEEYEliai. 

Line 334. eJutnging piece—] Spoken of Lavinia. 

Piece was then, as it is now, used personally as a word of 
contempt. Johnsoit. 

Line 339. To ruffle in the commonwealth qf Rome,] To 
njjffle meant, to be noisy, ditorderly, turbulent. A mffler 
was a boisterous swaggerer. ^ Malomm* 

Line 369. I am not bid—] i. e. tmsiied, Haloiib* 

*«*- 4t6. The Greeks, upon adme, did bury 4jax 
That4lewhiame^i and wise Laertes'' son 
Did graciously plead for his funeral] This pas- 
sage alone woiikl sufficiently conTiaee me, that the play be- 
fore us was the work of one who was conversant with the 
Greek tragedies in their original kiaguage. We have here 
a plain allusion to the Jjax of Sophocles, of which no tns- 
slation was extant in the time of Shakspeare. In that pieee. 
Agamemnon consents at last to allow Ajax the rites of se- 
pulture, and Ulysses is the pleader, whose arguments pre- 
vail in favour of his remains. Steevens. 
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ACT IL 



Line 1. In the qnarto, the direction is, Manet Aarotiy and 
he is before made to enter with Tamora, thougli he says 
nothing. This scene ought to continue the first act. 

JOHNSOir, 

Line 10. Upon her wit — ] We should read — Upon, her 
wUl, Warburton. 

I think wity for which she is eminent in the drama, is 
right. Johnson. 

Line 59. Not I; till I hare sheath'd, &c.] This speech, 
which has been all along given to Demetrius, as the next to 
Chiron, were both given, to the wrong speaker ; for it was 
• Demetrius that had thrown out the reproachful speeches on 
the other. Warburton. 

Li ne 1 1 5 . To »n uare for this 7] To square is to quarrel. So, 
in A Mid8ummer*8-Night^8 Dream, 

If they never meet, . 

" But they do square,*^ Steevems, 

Line 134. — ^by kind — ] That is, by nature, which is the 
old signification of kind, Johnson. 

Line 141. file (Mir engines with advice,'] i. e. remove all 

.impediments from our designs by advice. The allusion is 
to tlie operation of the file, which, by conferring smooth- 
ness, facilitates the motion of the wheels which compose an 
engine or piece of machinery, Steevens. 
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Line 154. Per StygOy Sec] .These scraps of Latin are, I 
believe, taken, though not exactly, from some of Seneca's 
tragedies. Steevbns. 

Scene JL] The division of this play into Acts, which was 
first made by the editors in 1623, is improper. There is here 
an interval of action, and here the second Act ought to have 
begun. JoHNSov. 

Line 155. — — lAe mom is IrigAt amd greif,] i. e. bright 
and yet not red, which was a sign of storms and rain, bait 
gray 9 which foretold fair weather. Warbustom. 

Line 198. for their unrest,] Unrest, for disquiet, is a 

w^d frequently used by the old writers. Steevbns. 

, Line 194. That have their alms, Stc] This is obscure. It 
seems to mean only, that they who are to cone at this gold 
of the empress are to suffer by it. Johnbov. 

Line 252. Should drive upon thy new-trantfarmed limbs,'] 
Mr. Heath suspects tiiatthe poet wrote— 

Should thrive upon thy new-trantformed limbs, — 
as the former is an expression that suggests no image to the 
fancy. But diive, I think, may stand, with this meaning: 
the hounds ^umld pass unth impetuous haste, &c« So, in Ham- 
let: 

^ Pyrrhus at Priam drives,** &c. 

i. e. flies with impetuosity at him. Stebt«m. 

Line 260. »— swarth Cimmerian — ] Swarth is black. The 

Moor is called Cimmerian, from the affinity of blackness to 

daikness. ' Johnson 
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ACT ni.l TITUS ANDROKICUS. 5 

tiine 274. made him noted hmg :] He had ytt been 

married bat one night. * John boh. 

Lme 291. nrchinsj i. e. hedgehpgt, 

*— 204. ShMild Hraight fall mod, or eUe die wddenly.] 
This is said in fabulous physiology, of those that hear tiie 
groan of the mandrake torn up. JoHNSair. 

Line 321. ^ad trt'M that painted hope bratea your mighti-' 
.nesa:] Pttintedhope is only specious hope, or ground of con6. 
dence more plausible than solid. Johnson. 

Line 440. A precious rii^y] There is snppMed to be a gem 
called a carbuncle, -which emits not reflected but native 
Hght. Mr. Boyle believes the reality of its exiatence. 

Johnson. 

. Line 4S2* «— -^timeieaa-^] means wUimely, 

Line 549. fft^ drettm, '*6ould M my wealth would wake 
met] If this be a dream, I would give all my possessions to 
be delivered from it by waking. Johnson. 

Line &65. lest thou should^st detect him, &c.] Tereus 

having ravished Philomela, his wife's sister, cat out her 
tongve, to prevent a discovery. Malone. 

ACT III. 

Line 73. in thy foiher's sight ?] We should read— ^ 

slight / Warburton. 

Line 78. I'll chop off my hands too;"] Perhaps we 

should read : i or chop off, &c. ' '"' 
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• ANNOTATIONS ON [act hi. 

It is not easy to discover how Titus, wlieii he had chopped 
off one of his hands^ would have been able to have chopped 
off the other. Steevehs. 

Line 80. O, «Aiii de%ib(/ii{ engine of her thonghto J This 
piece famishes scarce any resemblances to Sliakspeare^s- 
works } this one expression, however,, is found in bis Vemtt 
and Adonia : 

« Onc9 mort. the engine qf her thoughts began.'' 

Malohe. 

Line 99. It weu my deer ;] The play upon deer and dear 
has been used by Waller, who calls & lady's girdle— 

^ The pale that held my lovely deer,** Johnson.. 

Scene //.] This scene, which does not contribute any 
thing to the action, yet seems to have the same author with 
the rest, is omitted in the quarto of 1611, but found in the 
folio of 1623. V Johnson^ 

Line 330. i^arcKs, itfiilciiti thai sorrow-wreathen knot ;] Soy 
in The Tempest,- 

« ; sitting^ 

'< His arms in this sad knot.'* Maloicb. 

Line 374. by still practice,] By ctmttani or continual 

practice. Johnsok. 

Line 410. Jhy sirrah !] This was formerly not a disre^ 
spectfnl expression. Poins uses the same address to the. 
Prince of Wales. Mauixs* 
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ACT iv.j TITUS and;ronicus. 



ACT IV. 

LinelO^ TMClys Orator.] Tally's Treajliae on Elo- 

quencef addressed to Brutns, and entitled Orator, The 
quantity of Latin words Avas formerly little attended to. 

Malonet. 

Line 60. how she quotes the leacee.] To quote means 

to observe, Steevens. 

Line 105. And swear with me,-^as with the wtful ieere^] 
The word feeret or pheere (companion), very frequently oc- 
curs among the old dramatick writers and others. So, in 
Ben Jonson's Silent fVoman, Morose says, 

«* her tliat I mean to chuse for my bed pheere.** 

And many other places. Steevens. 

Line 119. And with a gad qf steel — ] A gad, from the 
Saxon 3a«, i. e. the point of a spear, is used here for some 
similar pointed instrument. Malohe. 

Line 160. Revenge the heavefis — ^1 It should be 
Revenge, ye heavens ! 
Ye was by the transcriber taken for ^, the. Johnson. 

I believe the old reading is right, and signifies— may the 
heavens revenge, &c, Steevens* 

Line 183. Here"*!! no sound jest/] Thus the old copies^ 
This mode of exprossibn wias common formerly j so, in'King 
Henry IV. P. i : '* Here's no^»« villainy I^—We yet talk of 
giving a sound drubbing.. Mr. Theobald, however, and the 
modern editors, read— ««'c'< no ibnd jcs^ Malon£». 
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Line 247. VUlainf I have done ihy moiher,^ The verb is 
here ased obscenely. 

line 257. PU broach the tadpok--^ A broach is a spit. I'll 
$plt the tadpole. Jomkson. 

Line 275. In that it scorns to hear another hue :] Thus both 
the qnatto and the folio. Some modem editions had seemo 
instead of 9com$, which was restored by Dr. Johnson. 

Malome. 

Line 288. - — /or this foul escape.] This foul illegUimati 
child. MAXJOnE. 

Line 291. ignomy.] i. e. ignominy^ Malone. 

S35. Go pack with J^tmJ Pack here seems to have the 

mesuiing of make a bargain. Or it may mean, as in the phrase 
of modern gamesters, to act coUusively : 

" And mighty dnkes pack knaves for half a crown.^ 

lilr. Henley observes, that to pack a Jury, is an expres- 
sion still used) though the practice, it is to be hoped, is 
obsolete. 

Line 416. Yet wmng with wnmg8,1 To wring a horse, is 
to press or strain his back. ' Johnson. 

Line 424. To Saturn, Cains, &c.] Catas appears to have 
been one of the kinsmen of Titus. Publins and Sempro- 
aias have been already mentioned. Publius and Catvs are 
tgain introduced in Act V. sc. ii : 

^ Tit Psblinsy come hither ; Caius and Valentine»* 
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ACT v.] TITUS ANDRONICUS. $ 

Tht nodern editors read—To Sfttaro, to Caihan, Sec, 

Malonb, 

Line 686. — — imperioiM, like thy name,} Imperious wat 
formerly nsed for imperiai, Mai<oiis. 

Line 597. honey-ttalks to eheep ;] Uemeff'ttM* are 

4^mier fiowers^ whicb contain a sweet jaice. It is common for 
4»ttle to overcharge themselves with clover^ and die. 

JOHKSON. 



ACT V. 

Line 7. scatb,] Scaih means harm, 

23. To gaze upon a ruinoue monastery ;] Shakspeare 

has so perpetually offended against chronology in all his 
plays, that no very conclusive argument can be deduced 
from the particular absurdity of those anachronisms, rela- 
tive to the authenticity of Titus Andronicus, And yet the 
ruined monastery, the popish tridks, &c. that Aaron talks of, 
and especially the French salutation from the month of. 
Titus, are altogether so very much out of place, that I can- 
not persuade myself even our hasty poet could have been 
guilty of their insertion, or would have permitted them to 
remain,, had he corrected the performance for another. 

Stebven!!. 

Line 45. This is the pearl that pleased your empress* eyes;] 
Alluding to the proverb, ^' A black man is a pearl in a fair 
woman's eye." Malomc. 
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Line 08. — — -luxurious wmum !] i. e^ lascivivua woman. 

Malone* 

119. That codding spirii — ] Mr. Collins says, that 

cod is a word still used in Yorksliire for jdllow. The mean- 
ing of this passage is — ^that passion for b^d-sports. 

Line 115. As true a dog as ever fought at head*] An allusion 
to bull-dogs, whose generosity and courage are always 
shown by meeting the bull in front, and seizing his nose. 

Johnson. 

Line 132. She s wounded — ] When this play was written, 
the verb to swound, which we now write swoon, was in com- 
mon use. Malone, 

Line 159. Bring down the derily] It appears from these 
words, that the audience were entertained with part of tlie 
apparatus of an execution, and that Aaron was mounted on 
a ladder, as ready to be turned off, Steevens. 

Line 242. So thm destroy Rapine and Murder there.] I do 
not know of any instance that can be brought to prove that 
rape and rapine were ever used as synonymous terms. The 
word rapine has always been employed for a less fatal kind of 
plunder, and means the violent act of deprivation of any 
good, the honour here alluded to being always excepted. 

Steeyems. 

Line 887. And of the paste a coffin—] A cojffin is the term 
of art for the cavity of a raised pye. Johnson. 

Line 407. And ours with thine,] And onr content runs pa- 
rallel With thine, be the consequence of onr coming to Rome 
what it may. Malonb. 
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AC?r v.] TITUS ANDRONICUS. 11 

Line 426. break the parte;'] That is, begin the par- 

ley. We yet say, he 2Tea/(« his mind. Johnson. 

Line 521. tmd Imtly coxeii'J— ] i. e. and he basely 

eozened. Malone. 

Line 6C3. The po(n' reminder (if Andremei 

Will, east us doimj i. e. fVe the poor re- 

nainder, &e, will caat us down* Malone. 
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